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The Truce of God. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT. SPOFFORD. 


BLow, trumpets, blow heaven-high your swelling strain, 
You who, indeed, shall blow for war no more; 
Rampart to rampart down the Atlantic shore! 

Sound from old Crown Point and along Champlain, 

And sound where Marion’s men fell fierce and fain! 
Where shook the wilderness with your uproar, 
Wherever valor gave you breath to pour, 

Blow now your mi music out amain! 


And over Flodden Field and Marston Moor, 

Where Wolfe’s, where Clive’s, where Marlborough’s 

clarions wound, 
Call, you great trumpets overseas, nor cease! 

While the dear Mother Land and we endure, 

While day breaks over Honor’s camping ground, 

. Blow the long reveille of termless peace! 
, Wasuincrton, D.C, 


First Doves: March. 


By J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 





THE north was one transparent blue, 

Sun on the russet earth; and two 

Bright birds came wheeling deftly through; 
We stopped to look. 

’Twas where the long road dipped and drew 
Across the brook. 


And when our footsteps ceased to be, 

An elfin rain broke daintily 

About us in an ecstasy; 
Song-sparrow bells 

In slow staccato of keen glee, 
Tapped to the dells. 


But through that tinkling, and above, 

A subtle summer harmony of 

Mysterious, tender-fluted love 
Throbbed all the air; 

(We knew the pale birds now) a dove 
Somehow, somewhere! 


Too late the htart leaped, and the will; 
Too late our eyes began to fill; 
Oh, passion never heard until 
You cease to woo; 
Not till the dreamy tones were still 


Did we know you. 
New York Crrvy. 





American Students in Germany. 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D. 


SHALL I send my son or my daughter to Germany 
for special studies? is a question that is doubtless 
confronting many an American parent. There is a 
certain fascination about German lore, German music, 
German art that the American finds it hard to resist. 

How much of this rage for a foreign finish is based 
on a genuine appreciation of the undoubted advan- 
tages of ‘‘ Fatherland,” and how much is pure ‘ fad’’ 
it is needless to inquire. It is sufficient to know that 
there is a colony of nearly 3,000 Americans in Berlin, 
the great majority of them students; of 1,000 in Leip- 
zig, and large colonies in Dresden, Halle, Gottingen, 
Munich and other cities. A few weeks ago no less 
than thirteen people from one little village in Massa- 
chusetts, of not more than 2,000 inhabitants, found 
themselves together in Berlin. Such a group from 
one small town, tho unusual is not unprecedented. 

Every year these American colonies in Germany are 
growing. 

Many have good reason for their choice of a German 
education, doubtless. There are certain advantages 
for advanced students that can be found nowhere 
else, Researches in certain lines of investigation can 
be carried on there better than in any other land. 
But to send every embryonic artist and musician to 
Germany or France who at the best can only learn to 
make poor copies of good pictures, or can only learn 
to thrum the piano after, and a long ways after, 
Beethoyen or Paderefski is the hight of folly, 


Of course, 1 understand that few American parents 
will admit that this description applies to their chil- 
dren. ‘Our darling” is alwaysa genius, and only 
needs a few months in Germany to prove to the 
world that the blood of the great masters of art and 
song flows in his veins. 

But, seriously, if I may presume to give the imper- 
sonal advice which a newspaper’s column allows, I 
would earnestly say to nine parents out of ten think- 
ing of sending their children to Germany—Don't. 

Don't, that is, unless you can go with them and 
safeguard them from the peculiar perils of German 
university life. And what I say of Germany is equal- 
ly true of all Continental cities; perhaps peculiarly 
true of Paris. 

In the first place, foreign life often de-American- 
izes the youth who spends any long time on the Con- 
tinent. Three or four years of student life, with the 
perpetual swagger of German officers before one’s 
eyes, and the familiarity with a military, aristocratic 
state, so far removed from the ideals of democratic 
America, will do more to unfit the young American 
for his real life-work in his native land than a dozen 
years at home can remedy. 

I have seen more than one American-German who 
seems to be quite superior to his native land. He 
can endure it for a few brief weeks, for a passing 
pleasure trip, to be sure; but for a ‘‘ steady diet’’ he 
decidedly prefers Germany. ‘‘ You can get so much 
more for your money, you know,”’ said one to me; 
‘‘and life is more comfortable, and servants are less 
uppish.”’ 

Whatever may be his gifts, such a de-Americanized 
American is unfit for any large work in his native 
land. Better remain forever in the land of the Stars 
and Stripes, ‘better even to allow the eagle to scream 
somewhat vociferously, and to retain through life the 
American accent undenasalized, than to have patriot- 
ism and love of country filched from one by long resi- 
dence abroad. 

Another evil thing which comes to a multitude of 
young students on the Continent is the loosening of the 
ties that bind them to their old faith, as well as their 
own country. German Church life is so different from 
American Church life that it needs a strong anchor in- 
deed to keep the young soul fast to the old moorings. 

Where there is no Sunday-school, no prayer-meet- 
ing, no Christian Endeavor Society, no religious work 
to perform as at home; where Sunday is only known by 
the opening of a few shops the less, and a few theaters 
the more; where many religious people even think it 
is quite the thing to go to the skating rink or the cir- 
cus on Sunday, the young soul, unless it is braced 
with unusual fortitude and devotion, is apt to grow 
very lax and flabby in its notions of religious duty and 
to carry the scars of a few fatal months or years on 
the Continent all its life. 

I do not forget that there is an earnest religious 
element in Germany, as spiritually-minded and devout 
as any in the world; but the young student is not apt 
to find his way into this select inner circle, but is 
more likely to be overwhelmed by the prevailing for- 
malism and rationalism which he finds on every side 
Nor do I forget that there are earnest American 
churches in Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden and other 
cities with faithful pastors, who are doing what they 
can to make a church home for the young stranger; 
but few, indeed, comparatively, are the students who 

enter into the church life and privileges which they 
might enjoy. ‘‘ There are a few of the decent young 
Americans in the city,” said the pastor of a Conti- 
nental church to m2, pointing to a group of three or 
four young men at the church door; ‘‘the most never 
come near to let me help them.”’ 

All honor to the pastor and the Christian workers 
who sing the Lord’s songs in a strange land! All 
honor, especially, to the strong and vigorous Ameri- 
can churches in Paris and Berlin! They are doing a 


noble work, ,1 know of no churches that better de- 
serve the prayers and financial support. of Christians 
at home. But when we think of the thousands of 
American studénts abroad; what are these among so 
many? ( f 

But the gravest peril of all rains to be hinted, 
tho it cannot be fully stated—Ahe peril of absolute 
moral pollution and coatagiof. ‘« American parents 
do not know what they are doing,’’ said a physician 
of renown, who had spent many years in Germany, 
‘when they send their sons or daughters, unprotected, 
to a city like Berlin. As a physician I have had only 
too much occasion to know the awful risks that they 
run and the moral contagion they contract.”’ 

In many student circles on the Continent virtue is 
scouted as a nursery fable. Every fair young girl is 
looked upon bya multitude of lustful eyes as a hunter 
looks upon a fawn—something to be pursued and 
captured. Many of the cafés of innocent appearance 
on the outside are very hotbeds of vice. 

The chances of an unprotected youth and maiden, 
without the guardianship of parent or protector or 
Christian German home, returning to America as pure 
and unsullied as when they left, are startlingly small. 

Of course there are Christian homes where compar- 
ative safety can be found; there are schools and 
boarding houses in Berlin and Paris and every large 
city on the Continent where Christian influences and 
restraints are felt; but the parent who sends his son 
or daughter to any Continental city without knowing 
their surroundings and environment runs an awful 
risk. They may know a little more about art and 
music when they return; but what shall it profit them 
if they gain all the arts and accomplishments and lose 
the bloom of purity or the strong sinew of religious 
conviction. 


Bomsay, Inp1a. 


Mark Hanna’s First Campaign. 
BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 


THERE are teachers and teachers, or rather’ there 
are teachers and drill masters. Under the drill mas- 
ter, plodding mediocrity, with a good verbal memory 
wins all the honors; originality of thought is an 
offense; independence of character and force of per- 
sonality, an insult; and genius itself a thing to be re- 
garded with suspicion. 

The teacher, on the other hand, rejoices in every 
indication of independent and original thought; he 
makes it his business to search out his pupils’ special 
gifts, and set them in-the sunlight of sympathy and 
éncouragement; and he employs endless ingenuity 
and patience in the remedy of defects and the 
strengthening of weaknesses, in either mind or char- 
acter. If Sentimental Tommy had had Ogilvie in- 
stead of Cathro for a teacher, he never would have 
been sentenced to go to the herding. 

In the Prospect Street School in Cleveland, in 
1851, there was a principal of the pronounced drill 
master type. ‘‘ Mind what I say and learn it as the 
book gives it,’” was his ultimatum—his ideal of the 
proper method to train character and mind. Among 
his pupils was a girl of thirteen who had the misfor- 
tune to be not only a genius, but one of a very pe- 
culiar type. The eyes of her mind were telescopic. 
She had the sweeping gaze, the daring imagination, 
the capacity for seeing wholes rather than parts, that 

mark the great generalizer. But few possess such a 
vision for the trend and significance of historical 
events, and such a perception of the spiritual signifi- 
cance of phenomena. But these véry qualities made 
it difficult for her to perceive with accuracy matters 
of unrelated detail, such as are apt to constitute the 
bulk of school work under such a teacher as Mr. X. 
Telescopes are not well adapted to microscopic uses. 
Add that she was puny and timid, and it is small won- 
der that Principal X. formed the opinion—which he 
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was at no pains to conceal—that the 
little better than an idiot. As for the child, her soul 
was congealed and her intellect paralyzed in the 
presence of the terrible schoolmaster, and she scarce- 
ly pretended to recite. 
But one day there came into the Prospect Street 
School a very young man ‘‘ lithe and tall and slen- 
er,’ black-haired and gray-eyed, with a face at once 
strong and sympathetic. This was Emerson E. 
White, since one of the most famous teachers of the 
country, but then at the outset of his career. The 
Prospect Street School was to be divided, and Mr. 
hide, was to take charge of the new school on Clin 
on Street as s00n as its building should be finishet 
Me. X. curteously invited Mr. White to taker 
charge of the class then in recitation class in t 2 


ever-me.ng Olburn's Mental Arit ic. - 
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‘‘The pupils Higve their numbers; ead a problem 
and call on some nu solution, he said. 
Mr. White took 1 4/probiem, and 


called on No. 8 to 

««Oh!” said Mr. X.; i6H"t call on her; 

Mr. White glanced ab the line, and at once 
identified No. 8—the sensitive, Shrinking face droop- 
ing in an agony of shame and,misery. He grasped 
the situation at once. ‘‘I will read it again,’’ he 
said, gently, ‘‘so that you may be sure you under- 
stand it.’” He read it, slowly and clearly, then 
walked down the line of pupils and stood by No. 8, so 
that he was between her and Mr. X., the sight of 
whom, he perceived, filled her with confusion and 
terror. 

‘* Now you can do it,’’ he said, reassuringly; and 
to her own delighted astonishment little No. 8, who 
had never had the courage to speak an audible word 
to Mr. X., spoke up distinctly and went through the 
solution without a hitch. 

‘« The child came home from school that day per- 
fectly transfigured,’’ said her mother. ‘I could not 
believe my eyes when I looked at her.”’ 

Presently the Clinton Street building was finished, 
and Mr. White came into the Prospect Street School, 
and read out the names of the pupils who, by the 
division of the district, were assigned to him. Happy 
No. 8 was among them, and several other girls who 
have since become distinguished women, while the 
boys included Marcus Hanna, also Sylvester Everett, 
Albert Tuttle, two- distinguished citizens of Cleve- 
land, and, inthe lower class, John D. Rockefeller and 
A. L. Bartholomew, now Judge Bartholomew, of Iowa. 

One would suppose even a drill master might have 
discerned some signs of ability in that collection of 
young people; but Mr. X., perhaps vexed at their 
evident pleasure, made the ungracious remark, as he 
surveyed the line of pupils: 

‘«I don’t begrudge you the lot; there isn’t a scholar 
among them.’’ 

To his utter amazement, and the consternation of 
the school, timid, silent No. 8 turned in a blaze of in- 
dignation and cried: 

‘*How dare you say such a thing? We will be 
twenty per cent. ahead of your school in two years! 
Mark it!” and walked out of the door. 

The gantlet had been fairly thrown at Mr. X.’s 
feet, and the Clinton Street School were determined 
to make good the challenge or perish in the attempt. 
Perhaps they would have succeeded in any case; but, 
considering the material of which most boys and girls 
are made, it is very doubtful whether their indigna- 
tion would have held them to the mark for two years 
of strenuous work if the born leader and organizer 
had not been on the spot. 

Marcus Hanna did not content himself with learn- 
ing his own lessons. It was no individual triumph 
but a class victory that was needed, and that could 
only be won by concerted effort. For six months, by 
his arrangement and under his leadership, the class 
met out of school hours to drill each other in their 
lessons and strengthen the defenses. Emerson White 
did all that any teacher could to help and direct, but 
it was Marcus Hanna that kept the class all at work. 
There was a prize for drawing. Marcus agreed with 
a certain number of the class to go out early in the 
morning and sketch from nature. As surely as morn- 
ing came there was Marcus under their several suc- 
cessive windows, throwing pebbles at the panes to 
awaken them. In short, he organized victory in 
1853 as he organized it on a larger field in 1896. No. 
8’s ‘Mark it!” was caught up as a sort of class 
watchword; and it was partly owing to the frequency 
and emphasis of Marcus’s use of the phrase that his 
own name was shortened to the abbreviated form it 
has ever since retained. 





girl was 
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The class won, of course. They beat he old school 
by ‘the stipulated per cent., and Mark Hanna himself 
took the prize for map drawing. 

As for little flaxen-haired John D. Rockefeller, in 
the lower class, 42s lessons were no trouble; he could 
learn them in ten minutes, and had abundant leisure 
and superabundant energy and enterprise to devise 
mischief. Emerson White frequently requested his 
kind assistance to put work on the blackboard, and 
so forth; but all the resources of pedagogical ingenu- 
ity were taxed in vain to find enough extra work to 
keep John D. Rockefeller out of mischief. In this 
dilemma, Mr. White said confidentially to some of 
the girls: «‘ We must all do our best to find things to 
keep John busy. Now when I send him to help one 
of you girls with your work, you must always need 
help.’’ Thereafter when other employment failed, 
John Rockefeller was usefully occupied in helping 
some of the girls to solve their problems or draw their 
maps—to the great advantage of the peace and pros- 
perity of the school. Now, Emerson White, after a 
long and honored life, thirty years Superintendent of 
the Cincinnati Schools, organizer and President of 
the National Educational Association, etc., etc., is 
spending his declining years in a beautiful home in 
Columbus, O., the gift of John D. Rockefeller, in 
grateful recognition of the teacher who knew how to 
manage a mischievous boy. 


Dusuvaue, Ia. 


Browning’s Obscurities. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


_lonce spent a Sunday at Oxford at the house of 
Dr. Jowett, the master of Balliol—one of those 
charming Sundays in which he used to welcome the 
presence of one or two congenial guests. Mr. Brown- 
ing was on that Sunday the only other guest staying 
with Dr. Jowett, and I had a long walk and talk with 
him that afternoon. The second volume of ‘‘ The 
Ring and the Book’’ had just come out, and some- 
thing turned our conversation in the direction of his 
poems, of which he did not often speak voluntarily. 
He alluded, without the least bitterness, to the long 
course of years in which his works were doomed to 
something like contemporary oblivion, during which 
very few copies indeed of them were sold, and scarce- 
ly one of them attained to a second edition. I said 
something about the Browning Society, which had 
then been recently formed, and he said that there 
were many who professed to laugh at it, but for his 
part he was grateful for this, and every other indica- 
tion of a dawning recognition, considering the dreary 
time of neglect and ignorant insult which he had been 
doomed to undergo. And then he told me the story 
which he also, I believe, told to others, but which I 
narrate in the form in which he told it to me that 
Sunday afternoon. He said that when one of his 
earlier volumes came out—I think ‘‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates ’—a copy fell into the hands of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, who was then at the zenith of his fame, 
and whose literary opinion was accepted as oracular. 
Mr. J. S. Mill expressed his admiration of the poems, 
and of the originality of the lessons they contained; 
and he wrote to the editor of Zazt's Magazine, then 
one of the leading literary journals, asking if he might 
review them in the forthcoming number. The editor 
wrote back to say that he should always esteem it an 
honor and an advantage to receive a review from the 
pen of Mr. J. S. Mill, but unfortunately he could not 
insert a review of ‘‘ Bells and -Pomegranates,” as it 
had been reviewed inthe lastnumber. Mr. Browning 
had the curiosity to look at the last number of the 
magazine, and there read the sc-called review. It 
was as follows: ‘‘ ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ by Rob- 
ert Browning: ‘ Balderdash!’’’* 

‘‘It depended, you see,” said Mr. Browning, ‘‘on 
what looked like the merest accident, whether the 
work of a new or as yet almost unknown writer should 
receive a eulogistic review from the pen of the first 
literary and philosophic critic of his day—a review 
which would have rendered him most powerful help, 
exactly at the time when it was most needed—or 
whether he should only receive one insolent epithet 
from some nameless nobody. I-consider,’’ he added, 
‘‘that this so-called ‘ review’ retarded any recognition 
of me by twenty years’ delay.” 

Mr. Browning wrote very little prose, but what he 
did write was of remarkable quality. He scarcely 
ever, under any circumstances, or under whatever 
provocation, wrote to the newspapers or bestowed 
the smallest notice or complaint upon his detractors; 





* Such was the poet’s recollection; the exact word, however, may 
not have been “ Balderdash,”’ but something equally contemptuous, 
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but i shall always remember one ecuulea on which 
he did so. He was himself unaware that his letter 
had appeared in print, until I pointed it out to him 
in the Pal/ Mall Gazette. An article had occurred in 
some sapient and, I believe, provincial journal, en- 
titled ‘Is this Poetry ?’’ It consisted of an attempt, 
by some incompetent and infallible ignoramus, to 
show that Browning was nota poet at all. Where- 
ever there.are mosquitoes in the air, some kind 
friend, as W.S. Landor said, is always on the alert to 
draw the curtain and point them out. Accordingly, 
some correspondent cut out this precious article and 
sent it with a note to Mr. Browning. I saw his quite 
inimitable reply in the Pa// Mall, and. while I was 
laughing at it very heartily at the Athenzum, I saw 
Mr. Browning himself sitting reading not far off in 
an armchair. Still laughing, I went up to him and 
said: ‘‘Mr. Browning, I congratulate you on your 
admirable little letter. ‘‘ What letter?” he asked, in 
surprise. ‘‘ Your letter in the Pa// Mall.’’ ‘‘I have 
sent no letter to the Pa// Mall,” he said. ‘: Well, 
come and see it,’’ I said, and took him up to the 
board on which the journal was hanging. He read it 
with a broad smile on his face, and said: ‘‘ My cor- 
respondent must have sent it to the press, but I was 
quite unaware that he meant to do so.’’ The ‘‘ char- 
acteristic and trenchant” reply had been copied by 
the Pall Mail from the Birmingham Owl. It was as 
follows: 
‘*tg WARWICK CRESCENT, February roth, 1887. 

“‘ Dear Sir :—I am quite sure you mean very kindly, 
but I have had too long an experience of the inability 
of the human goose to do other than cackle when 
benevolent, and hiss when malicious; and no amount 
of goose criticism shall make me lift a heel at what 
waddles behind it. 

‘* Believe me, dear sir, yours very sincerely, 

‘* ROBERT BROWNING.” 

I once asked him what he did in answer to the 
numerous requests which I felt sure he must receive 
for autographs. ‘‘Oh,” hesaid, ‘‘I always send my 
autograph to those who write to me for it.’’ ‘* What 
do you do when, as is often the case, the admirer 
does not even inclose a stamped envelop?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘I always send the autograph all the 
same; but then I do not prepay the letter, because if 
he thinks my autograph worth writing for, he will 
probably not think it dear at twopence !’’ 

When I placed the Jubilee Window of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, I asked 
Mr. Browning to write the quatrain under it for me. 
He did so, and these were the four highly charac- 
teristic lines: 

“Fifty years’ flight! wherein should he rejoice 
Who hailed their birth, who as they die decay ? 


This:—England echoes his attesting voice— 
Wondrous and well: thanks, Ancient Thou of Days. 


” 


The very quaintness of the lines—their characteristic 
oddness of collocation, as in ‘‘ Ancient Thou ot Days” 
—the fact that they were written in the poet’s special 
style of what his critics called ‘‘ Browningese’’— 
made them all the more interesting to me than if 
they had been smooth and commonplace. They 
illustrate the cause which made people call him unin- 
telligible—namely, that his sentences frequently did 
not ‘‘construe,’’ but required some long subauditur 
to show their dependence. Thus, in these lines, the 
‘« This’’ stands so completely isolated and independ- 
ent that it must be taken for ‘‘ This (is the reason 
wherein he should rejoice)”; and the ‘‘ wondrous and 
well’’ means the highly compressed sentence, ‘‘ The 
years have been fifty wondrous years, and have passed 
well for England.’’ As it was, however, the lines 
when published were received with general amuse- 
ment, and elicited a silly and sanguinary parody in 
one of the London newspapers. I do not suppose 
that he ever saw this parody, nor would he have 
been vexed about it if he had. Yet so far was he 
from being careless about the lines, that he took the 
trouble of a long walk to St. Margaret’s to see if they 
were correctly punctuated on the brass plate under- 
neath the window. He found that the engraver had 
altered a comma, and requested me to have it at 
once corrected. 

And here let me add that this is the more remark- 
able because Mr. Browning clearly did not under- 
stand the best principles of punctuation as an aid to 
lucidity. A friend is said to have pointed out that a 
great deal of ‘‘ Sordello’’ would be less difficult of ap- 
prehension if it were differently punctuated through- 
out; and it has been said (but I cannot vouch for the 
fact) that the poet adopted his friend’s punctuation 
of many passages, and so made the poem more easy 
to understand, His extraordinary method of ellipse 





and compression had become the habit of a life. 
When his “‘ Pauline’ came out, some critic had called 
it ‘‘wordy.’’ Being resolute and earnest in all that 

“he undertook, and thinking that there might be some 

. element of truth in the criticism, Mr. Browning set 
himself to correct the real or imaginary fault; and to 
this fact is due some at least of the peculiarities of 
his style. 

His last and most popular book, ‘‘ Asolando,’’—he 
delighted in odd titles for his books, and generally 
speaking was specially fond of everything quaint and 
unusual—came out when he was in Italy. He was 
lying on what proved, alas! to be his deathbed, after 
a short illness, when he was informed that already— 
after a very short time—it had attained to a third 
edition. This was a most uncommmon circumstance 
in the history of his writings. ‘‘ How very gratify- 
ing!’’ he exclaimed, with a happy smile, on being in- 
formed of it. 

Shortly afterward I received a telegram from his 
son from the Palazzo Rezzonico, at Venice, saying 
that ‘‘Mr. Robert Browning died this morning.’’ It 
was sudden and wholly unexpected, for in the length- 
ening of the allotted term of life which is become so 
common in this century, he could not have been 
called aged. He had always enjoyed excellent health. 
His eye was not dim, nor his natural strength abated; 
and so far from showing any signs of intellectual 
senility or mental deterioration, this last volume con- 
tains some of his most vigorous and popular lyrics, 
especially that forcible one—quite in his own peculiar 
style—in which he speaks of himself as follows: 

‘Oh, to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken ! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
—Being—who? 


‘One who never turned his back but marched breast for- 
ward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, tho right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 

What could I do, on receiving such a telegram, ex- 
cept to telegraph back to his son my expression of 
sincere sorrow and sympathy, and to add exactly 
what I felt, ‘‘ The world is poorer for his loss ”? 


Lonvon, ENGLAND. 


The Essential Structure of the Greater 
New York Charter. 


BY ALBERT SHAW, 


Evitor or * Tue Review or Reviews.” 
(Last HALF.] 


WuaTr, then, is the upshot of the whole matter? It 
is simply this: that there has been provided for us by 
these Commissioners a legislative assembly which is 
pure sham and can have no real importance as a part 
of the new government. All allusions to it might, 
therefore, be dismissed from a consideration of what 
the real government of the Greater New York is to 
be. That real government would be one by the 
Mayor—with an absolutism surpassing in practice 
that of the Czar of Russia—but for one very important 
modification, which affects the power of appointment 
and removal. For the first six months of his term, a 
new Mayor may exercise the unrestricted right to 
appoint and remove the boards and commissioners 
who are at the head of the municipal departments. 
After six months, removals can be made only upon 
charges preferred, with hearings on both sides and 
under processes which would very greatly hamper a 
mayor in attempting responsibly to control the ad- 
ministrative work of the city. 

The Mayor is elected for four years and cannot be 
his own successor; his appointments, however, of 
department heads are for terms of six years. Let us 
apply these provisions, then, to the concrete situa- 
tion. We shall elect a Mayor in November of this 
year, who will assume office next January. Up to 
the middle of the year, he will have the right to re- 
constitute the boards and either continue or dismiss 
the heads of departments. Under normal conditions 
a wise mayor would prefer not to disturb department 
heads rapidly, but to make changes only gradually as 
the public service might seem to require. This six 


months’ provision, however, would make any mayor 
nervous and anxious, and he would feel obliged to 
remove many men whom otherwise he would not dis- 
turb, in order to make it comparatively certain that 
the offices were filled with men whom he knew and 
The administrative de- 


could influence or control. 


‘as little as possible. 





partments ought to be guided by practical and expert 
heads, like Colonel Waring of the Street Cleaning 
Department, for instance, about whose tenure, so 
long as their work was well done, there should be no 
serious ‘doubt. But the very limitation which is 
placed upon the Mayor’s power of removal will com- 
pel him to exercise that power sweepingly. If he 
were given the same power of removal throughout 
his term that he is to possess for the first six months, 
he could well afford to exercise the power sparingly. 
But what will happen four years from next January? 
A new Mayor will be installed; and altho he will find 
a great number of department heads who had been 
appointed for six-year terms by his predecessor, he 
will deem it necessary to exercise his limited six 
months’ authority, and dismiss many excellent men 
for the sake of installing his own friends and reliable 
supporters. The St. Louis Charter—which in outward 
appearance but not in spirit or fact, the New York 
Commissioners have imitated at many points—goes 
upon just the opposite plan. It withholds from the 
Mayor the power of removal of department heads 
(except upon trial for cause) until he has been in 
office two years. The appointments must in any 
case be confirmed by the Municipal Council. Neither 
branch of the New York Municipal Assembly has 
anything to do, directly or indirectly, with executive 
appointments. 

Thus our Commissioners have given us the shadow 
but not the substance of a municipal assembly. They 
have given us a government by the Mayor, which is 
inconveniently and absurdly hampered by the six- 
months’ restriction upon his power of appointment 
and removal. At the end of the first eighth of his 
four-years’ term, we lapse into what is in effect a 
curious government by bureaucracy, such as one finds 
almost nowhere outside of Russia. It is true that 
the authority of the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, and particularly that. of the Board of Public 
Improvements, would seem in certain respects to re- 
semble the authority exercised by the administrative 
magistracy of German cities. A close study, how- 
ever, will reveal broad differences—in favor, of course, 
of the German system. The executive magistracy in 
a German city is appointed with the greatest care by 
the one-chamber elective municipal council. Once 
selected, the magistrates hold for very long terms or 
else for life, subject to removal only upon proof of 
serious official misconduct. The magistracy, it is 
true, formulates almost everything in the shape of 
legislation. Policies, however, are freely initiated by 
the popularly elected assembly, and the people’s rep- 


‘resentatives hold the purse strings in Germany—as 


everywhere else outside of Russia (the city of Paris 
also being under an exceptional régime). The idea 
of the Board of Public Improvements was borrowed 
by the New York Commissioners from St. Louis; but 
its scope has been altered, and its essential place in 
the scheme of municipal government has been 
changed. 

I have in this article undertaken to discuss the 
system of government provided for the Greater New 
York. The Commissioners, unfortunately, seem to 
have spent most of their time upon matters which 
might well have been left for the new government 
itself to work out. They have proceeded as if the 
new government would have little intelligence and 
would be entitled to small respect. They therefore 
have acted as if they, in a few short weeks, had been 
compelled to act in advance as a Special Providence, 
arranging for every sort of contingency in detail that 
might arise in the next twenty years in the city of 
New York. All this, it is true, they might have done 
without exciting any complaint, if they had given 
anything like a proportionate attention to their es- 
sential task. What I mean can, perhaps, be better 
understood by a reference to the work of the last 
State Constitutional Convention of New York. That 
Convention found itself confronted with three differ- 
ent theories as to its work. One theory was that it 
should take the existing Constitution of the State of 
New York and amend it at a few points, changing it 
Another theory was that the 
opportunity should be seized to make for New York 
an ideal State Constitution, clear and lucid, with a 
strict recognition of the difference between organic 
law and matters pertaining properly to the ordinary 
statute book. The third notion was that here was 
offered a grand opportunity to embalm every sort of 
public arrangement and provision in the fundamental 
law of the State, no matter how bulky that law might 
be made, with the idea of stealing a march on the 
Legislature and getting everybody’s hobby safely 
lodged in the State Constitution. The result was a 
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“Constitution modified and affected by all three of 


these theories. It was in the main, however, pretty 
well protected against the hobby-riders who believed 
in dumping all the statutes into the Constitution. 
Mr. Choate, as president, and other leading members 
of the Constitutional Convention, never lost sight of 
the difference between what is properly the organic 
law of a State and what belongs in the domain of the 
Legislature. 

If our charter makers for the Greater New York had 
been as wise and clear-headed, they would have man- 
aged to concentrate their attention upon the essential 
structure of the Greater New York; and, having ar- 
ranged for a municipal government, they would have 
béen content to make over to such government the 
greater part of the work affecting the detailed organi- 
zation of the departments. They- would not, for in- 
stance, have given themselves much solicitude about 
‘‘additional accommodations for canal-boats,” or 
concerned themselves about ‘‘separate receptacles 
for ashes and garbage.’’ In other words, they would 
have set up their legislative authority, and left it to 
do its work. Instead of which, with scanty opportunity 
for any consideration of matters in detail, they have 
worked out elaborate codes touching every one of the 
departments. They believe that they have instituted 
valuable reforms and innovations in every part, great 
or small, of the work of the municipality. But inas- 
much as the public has been pretty well-informed by 
the newspapers of the times and seasons of this 
Commission, it is not easy to believe that their vast 
code could have been worked out, clause by clause, 
in full commission upon due discussion. It was, 
unquestionably, drafted with the assistance of a 
number of different people working in isolation upon 
the several chapters. It will, perforce, go through 
the Legislature without much real knowledge, on the 
part of more than half-a-dozen members of either 
House, as to its provisions. It will be conferred for 
better or worse upon the people of New York, with- 
out their comprehension to any extent whatever, of 
its general character, much less of its provisions in 
detail. 

With a well-intentioned and thoroughly well- 
informed Mayor, this extraordinary invention—the 
most purely theoretical creation ever launched in 
the form of a municipal charter—may give New York 
a very good government. When the Charter comes 
to be understood, it is hard to say what could tempt 
any man of intelligence and character to desire a 
place in the Municipal Assembly, altho the smaller 
class of professional politicians will be glad to take 
such positions because of the salaries attached to 
them. In a well-balanced scheme of municipal 
government there is a deliberative branch which is 
responsible for public policies, which initiates large 
undertakings and which supervises the general work 
of administration. The heads of executive depart- 
ments ought to be practical men, expert in the con- 
duct of their particular branches of municipal work, 
and efficient members of the public service; but these 
appointive officers ought not to be the creators of 
municipal policy, any more than our naval command- 
ers and army officers should be the men who initiate 
and carry on the Government’s foreign policies, or 
who decide upon the ships to be built and the fortifi- 
cations to be erected, Congress being compelled to 
grant them the money upon their demand. 

Yet that is precisely the sort of government this 
Commission has invented for the Greater New York. 
The appointed civil servants, who man the depart- 
ments, are to lay their heads together and decide 
upon this or that or the other policy for the city. 
The Municipal Assembly, directly representing the 
people, has nothing to do with initiating the policy, 
and cannot enlarge it or change its direction. It 
may attempt to thwart the policy by voting its dis- 
approval; but the Mayor whose appointees had orig- 
inated the policy and who was therefore presumabiy 
himself concerned with its origin, disposes of the 
Municipal Assembly by a veto which is practically 
absolute. Thus the Municipal Assembly loses all dig- 
nity, authority and self-respect, and becomes a pub- 
lic laughing-stock. It will, of course, be a mere de- 
bating club of small politicians. The present New 
York Board of Aldermen is so limited in its authority 
as to be considered practically a negligible quantity; 
but this pretentious new Municipal Assembly in two 
chambers will, apparently, be a body of less authority 
than the present Board of Aldermen. 

But I have yet to come to a further consideration 
which, let me add, is‘not the least important. There 


is nothing whatever in the new arrangements for the 
Greater New York which will preclude exactly the 
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same resort to the Legislature at Albany as we are 
now familiar with. Lacking a Constitutional Amend- 
ment which would prohibit the State Legislature from 
passing any special or concrete bills affecting the 
government of the city of New York, there is only 
one way by which municipal government can actually 
be transferred from Albany to the metropolis. That 
way is by the erection in New York of a really effect- 
ive and workable scheme. The metropolis is nor- 
mally under the control of the Democratic Party, 
which means Tammany and its affiliations. The 
State governmentat Albany may at any time be under 
Republican control, while the metropolis is under 
Democratic. The city of New York will continue to 
have its great quota of representatives at Albany, and 
there will be nothing except the force of public opin- 
ion to prevent any one of those men from introducing 
measures in the State Legislature which would be in 
annulment of Charter provisions. 

I must predict, therefore, that this complicated 
system for the bureaucratic government of the 
Greater New York will, when adopted, fail to hold 
its own as against the easy short-cut of a resort to 
Albany. The people who want something that the 
Board of Improvements declines to sanction—or the 
people who do zo¢ want something that the Board of 
Improvements has determined to construct—will find 
Albany just as accessible as it ever was; and they will 
have no difficulty in securing the introduction of bills 
to puncture the scheme elaborated by the Charter 
Commission. The circumstances are such that 
Municipal Home Rule for the Greater New York can 
survive only on a basis ofgstable equilibrium. This 
new Charter provides no such basis. The center of 
gravity should, under all normal and natural condi- 
tions, bein the Municipal Assembly. Failing that, it 
should be fouud in a nice balance between the powers 
of the assembly and the powers of the executive, on 
the American theory of ‘‘equal and co-ordinate 
branches.’’ Finally, altho not a normal condition it 
is a conceivable and a workable plan to have the cen- 
ter of gravity located in the office of the Mayor. But 
in this country—with nothing in the Constitution of 
the State which prevents recourse to the State Legis- 
lature—it is impossible that for any length of time the 
center of gravity of a municipal government should 
be found neither in the Municipal Assembly nor in the 
office of the popularly elected chief executive, nor yet 
at a point of balance somewhere between the two, but 
rather in a bureaucracy of appointive officers who, be- 
ing once named, are not directly or immediately ac- 
countable to anybody. 

This is the system that our Greater New York Com- 
missioners have provided for us, and I predict that 
it must of necessity break down in practice, because 
there will remain the inalienable right of appeal to 
the State Legislature. This appeal will not be taken 
alone by individual citizens, but it will be resorted to 
by political parties and organizations; and—under 
certain conditions of party balance—the Mayor on 
the one hand or the Municipal Assembly on the other, 
will be found promoting appeals at Albany in pursu- 
ance of their own views and preferences. There is 
very much in this Charter that I have not undertaken 
to discuss, because essentially distinct from the main 
question, that of the framework of the municipal gov- 
ernment. One of these is the four-headed Police De- 
partment—to be condemned absolutely. The chap- 
ter which provides for the organization of education 
is highly important, but it constitutes a subject by it- 
self. The same thing is true of the provisions which 
relate to the granting of franchises and the relation- 
ship between the municipal corporation and the pri- 
vate or the quasi-public corporations that exploit the 
streets or enjoy lucrative privileges. Health provi- 
sions, and many other matters, are in a similar sense 
topics that ought not here to be discussed in detail 
as if they were in any essential manner related to the 
the structural government of the Greater New York. 
They are questions that are always with us. In deal- 
ing with them the Commission has in the main fol- 
lowed existing provisions. It has introduced some 
changes and innovations in the rules and regulations 
of every department; but it would only be confusing 
to make allusion here to such matters, important 
tho they are. 

Assuming that this new Charter is-destined to be 
approved by the Legislature—for the politicians have 
so ordained—the practical question arises, What shall 
the citizens of New York do about it? They have 
not been allowed to appoint the Commission, for that 
task was given to the Governor of the State. The 
Commission has given them noadequate or satisfactory 
opportunity for public hearings. The hearings before 


" some bearing on the public welfare. 
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the Legislature will be perfunctory, and of nd con- 
sequence or value. The finished work will not be re- 
ferred to the people of the Greater New York, whom 
it affects, for their ratification. Some time in the 
future they will, in the light of a practical test, insist 
upon modifications of a fundamental character. For 
the present year, however, there is nothing for them 
to consider except the municipal election of next 
November. Under this Charter it will be all im- 
portant to elect for Mayor a man of the very highest 
character and qualifications. That will secure a rea- 
sonable prospect of good government for the next 
four years. 

It will be a matter of comparatively small conse- 
quence what men are elected to the Municipal Assem- 
bly. This, however, is to be considered: The Munic- 
ipal Assembly, once elected, willin its early years be 
a novelarrangement for New York, and it cannot be 
prevented from doing a great deal of talking. If good 
men are sent to it, their talk will undoubtedly influ- 
ence public opinion strongly, and thus indirectly have 
So far as actual 
authority in the work of governing the municipality 
is concerned, the Municipal Assembly will have 
very little more power than an unofficial Cham- 
ber of Commerce, or a Good Government Club. 
Nevertheless, if the people should elect good men 
to the Municipal Assembly, that fact in itself 
might lead to amendments in the Charter which 
would confer some real legislative authority upon the 
body. Meanwhile with a wise, able and experienced 
Mayor, such a man as William L. Strong or Seth 
Low, we should be reasonably sure of a period of 
honest and efficient city government for the next 
four years. 





New York Ciry. 


A Night in the House of Commons. 
ey AS 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., 
Aurtuor oF “ Tue History or Our Own Times.” 


AND now at last the debate isover. The leader of 
the Government or the leader of the Opposition, as 
it may be, has delivered his final sentence, and the 
House is echoing with tumultuous applause on the 
one side and equally tumultuous defiance on the 
other. The shrill-sounding bell summons all mem- 
bers to the division lobby. Ona night like this, and 
at the close of the debate, the members have not to 
be rung up from library and smoking rooms and tea 
rooms. All of them who can possibly find sitting 
room or standing room in the Chamber itself, or in 
the two great galleries that look across it, are sure to 
be there. Now, the excitement of a division does 
not altogether depend upon the importance of the 
question at issue. For example, there may be an oc- 
casion when the fate of a great Ministry and the fate 
of agreat policy depend for the moment on the result 
of the division. But then it may be well known in 
advance that the division is certain to go this way or 
that way. In such a case, while there must be natu- 
rally great excitement about the fall of one Adminis- 
tration and the immediate rise of another, yet if 
everybody knows in advance how the division is going 
to end it is not difficult to brace one’s nerves up and 
face the music with comparative composure. But it is 
quite a different thing when the result of the division 
is wholly uncertain, when the whips of the two par- 
ties shake their heads and decline to form any confi- 
dent calculation, and when the general opinion is 
that there must be only asmall majority either way. 
Then, indeed, the excitement becomes intense, and 
the strain on the nerves is almost too much for en- 
durance. Those who have earliest voted in either 
division lobby, and are already settled back in their 
seats, are sure to watch with keen and eager attention 
the stream of members flowing in from this lobby and 
from that, and eagerly strive by the counting of 
heads to get some idea as to which side brings the 
greater numbers with it. This, however, is for the 
most part a difficult and sometimes even a hopeless 
task. Many members who have voted pass out into 
the central lobby for a moment’s change of air and 
scene, and do not return to the House until the time 
has come when the result of the division must be made 
known. 

At last the moment has come. The four tellers— 
two representing each party—come in from behind 
the Speaker’s chair and hand in their record of votes 
to the clerk at the table, and then fall back from the 
table in quiet expectancy. The clerk looks at the 
record, and hands it back to the senior teller of the 
party which has won, This mere fact indicates, of 
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course, where the victory rests, and a wild shout of 
triumph breaks out along the benches of those who 
are victorious. But then there are such things as 
barren victories. There are such things as victories 
which are only one degree better than absolute defeat, 
It has sometimes happened that after the winners 
have roared themselves hoarse in triumph over the 
assumed success, the announcement of the actual 
numbers tells that the success was obtained by a ma- 
jority of five or of three. Success of that kind 
amounts to virtual defeat, has often been accepted 
as genuine defeat, and followed by the resig- 
nation of the Government. In such a case, on the 
announcement of the numbers, the tumult of cheer- 
ing suddenly goes up from the Opposition, and the 
followers of the Government are for a moment cowed 
and hushed, and then burst out in a wild cheer of de- 
fiance and desperation. 

I do not know how there can be in ordinary civil 
affairs a sense of keener excitement than is brought 
up by one of those thrilling divisions in the House of 
Commons. All personal. feeling is lost and drowned 
init. One’s only thought, one’s only feeling, is for 
even the momentary success of the cause he has at 
heart. Life seems to have been worth living if only 
to bea part of that great scene of struggle and of pas- 
sion. Such a moment seems really, in the words of 
Othello, to ‘‘ make ambition virtue.” For the ambi- 
tion of the vast majority of the members has nothing 
personal in it. Most of us have not the slightest ex- 
pectation of being invited to become members of a 
new Government, and never had any possibility of a 
place in the old Government. Therefore, the ambi- 
tion is, for the moment, entirely pure and manly and 
wholesome. It is an ambition for the success of the 
party, the measure, the policy, the cause to which one 
is attached. The excitement caused by a great divi- 
sion never wears out. The emotion caused byagreat 
division in March does not in the least degree discount 
the excitement of a critical division in June. It is 
one of the few experiences in life which can be re-~ 
newed time after time without palling on those who 
are privileged to take part in it. 

On this particular night that we are describing let 
us assume that the Government have been actually 
defeated by numbers, or have only obtained that 
nominal and barren victory which means defeat under 
another name, and in every practical sense is defeat 
itself. The Opposition keep on cheering and cheer- 
ing moment after moment, as if they were a lot of un- 
bridled schoolboys suddenly consumed with a passion 
for shouting, yelling, and.waving their hands. I 
remember seeing Robert Lowe on one such occasion 
whirling his hat round his white head with the furious 
and incessant energy of some piece of machinery set 
in motion. I remember seeing Lord Randolph 
Churchill leap on to the green bench where he had 
been sitting, and dance and jump there, swinging his 
hat all the time round his head and shouting like a 
madman. I remember, too, having observed Disraeli 
on the occasion when some great and critical division 
had gone against him, and J] remember well that he 
slightly shrugged his shoulders, and placidly looked 
at the wild scene of passion which was raging all over 
the House. 

The shouting and the waving of hats comes to an 
end, however, some time. A wise and judicious 
Speaker always lets it take its course. He knows that 
it must have its way, and he makes no futile effort to 
stop its outbursts too soon. When he sees it has 
raged its course, he calls out, ««Order, order!’ and 
the members subside into their places. Then the 
Prime Minister arises, and quietly says, that after the 
result of the division it will be necessary for his col- 
leagues and himself to consider their course of action, 
and he therefore moves that the House at its rising 
do adjourn to some specified day. Every one knows 
perfectly well what this announcement means. It 
means that the Ministers are about to tender their 
resignation to the Queen, and that their political 
opponents are to come into power. 

The motion is agreed to as a matter of course, and the 
members in general rush out into the lobby and make 
for Palace Yard. The ‘‘orders of the day,’’ as they 
are called—that is, the names of bills set down on 
the paper which cannot be disposed of that night— 
are quickly run through, and the adjournment of the 
House itself is formally carried, and the officials of the 
inner lobby shout the time-honored question, ‘‘ Who 
goes home?’’ This question, which greatly interests 
all strangers, and especially foreigners, and among 
foreigners, perhaps more especially Americans, dates 
from an early period of our parliamentary history. At 
one time Westminister was a place apart from Lon- 
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don, and the roads were bad, and the footpads and 
highway robbers were numerous, and members were 
accustomed to make up parties to go home together 
when their paths lay in the same direction. The 
House of Commons has kept up the same old for- 
mula, just as if Colonel Blood were still hanging about 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or Claude Duval and his merry 
men were coming full trot along Piccadilly. To me 
there is something picturesque and fascinating in this 
keeping up of the old customs which holds us to that 
extent at least, within touch of the past. So we all 
go home in any way we please, by carriage, or cab or 
on foot, or, if it be not too late, by the prosaic Un- 
derground Railway of which Claude Duval never 
dreamed.. The Ministers go home with one feeling, 
the leaders of Opposition with the other. Victory 
animates the one set of men; defeat has to be en- 
dured by their opponents. But, as Socrates said to 
his judges, ‘‘ Which of the two hath the better part, 
only the high gods can decide.”’ 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Heron Sketches. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


AUDUBON’S picture of the great blue heron is, per- 
haps, the most preposterous attempt at portraiture 
ever fixed upon paper; yet, somehow, by force of the 
genius that went into it, a charm quite indescribable 
has made it a favorite type to which all other heron 
pictures are in the end referred. Its attitude, if not 
quite impossible, defies truth, while, at the same 
glance that discovers this, a certain impression abso- 
lutely characteristic, exclusively heron-like, falls into 
the mind. The wings, the head-plumes, the legs, the 
tail are set with a rigidity suggesting cast iron; every- 
thing is a-twist. It is, as a whole, a romantic exag- 
geration of the motion made by the bird in striking a 
fish or a frog. Doubtless the artist, however, had 
more in.mind a comprehensive presentation of plum- 
age and coloring than a perfectly lifelike attitude; 
but he could not keep out of his lines a composite 
memory of the hundreds, nay thousands, of herons 
he had seen during his years of tireless tramping and 
boating in their plashy haunts. 

Wilson’s heron and bittern pictures are all ex- 
tremely stiff and unnatural; that of the great blue 
heron gives no just suggestion of the bird’s appear- 
ance in freedom. The trouble experienced by every 
artist who studies the heron begins with the bird’s 
peculiar rigidity of bearing, as contra-distinguished 
from its flowing grace of expression. In other words. 
a perfectly correct drawing of a great blue heron ina 
characteristic attitude may utterly fail to give any 
impression whatever of its living self. Indeed, I have 
never seen a mounted specimen, no matter how well 
the taxidermist did his work, from which the stately 
air and the supreme, calm dignity of spirit had not 
almost wholly disappeared. 

A Kentucky gentleman, who in his youth was well 
acquainted with Audubon at the time when the great 
ornithologist was struggling between grocery-keeping 
at Henderson and bird study in the woods, said that 
the greatest worry he went through was in trying to 
draw from living bird specimens. Usually he had to 
skin and mount them before he could get satisfactory 
pictures. It is plain to any knowing eye that Wil- 
son sketched mostly from dead birds, using his mem- 
ory in fixing attitudes. The blue heron he pictured 
stands exactly as the typical taxidermist poses his 
masterpieces. It has blood-red eyes, a bill uniform- 
ly pale orange, and its head is far too large. From 
the upper throat downward to where the thigh feath- 
ers begin to show, the coloring is excellent. But the 
best portrait of a blue heron that I Have ever seen is 
a pastel drawing by Mrs. Gifford. It is a fine, strong, 
natural impression of a noble bird. 

I take great pleasure every spring in studying the 
blue herons when they haunt a rivulet not far from 
my home. They arrive some time early in May, rare- 
ly more than one pair settling down on a ten-mile 
stretch ofthe stream. When first séen they are in 
full plumage, and I have found the specimens taken 
in Indiana measuring larger than the Florida birds. 
I wonder if the migrating individuais are the 
strongest of their race? It would seem reasonable 
that. none but powerful birds would undertake the 
long flight; moreover, the food afforded by our pure, 
cool Northern streams in summer may be better than 
that of the hot Southern marshes. 

Ardea Herodias, as the ornithologists have named 
the great blue heron, is a bird of striking beauty. Its 
proportions, despite the great length of its neck and 
legs, are symmetrical, its movements are swift, light and 
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graceful, and whateverit doesis done withanairofcool, 
facile promptness and power. Ata glance its general 
color is darkish ashy blue; but its neck shades into 
the body-color from white under the chin and throat. 
The crown is whitish, with a parted black crest orna- 
mented curiously, two dark slender feathers, long and 
filomentous, streaming down behind the neck. The 
scapulars are plumes of silver gray, while the breast 
is prettily marked with white upon black, shading 
into rustupon the thighs. The bill may be called 
yellow; but the color is not pure, especially on the 
upper mandible; the eyes are splendid, flashing a 
fiery yellow light. At the under base of the throat 
springs out a tuft of plumes black with gray or white 
markings. 

I can think of nothing.in nature more picturesque 
or less picturable than the strong, stately flight of a 
big heron far aloft against a summer sky. Even the 
eagle loses its dignity when winging along beside it; 
yet the reverse curve by which the heron doubly folds 
its neck on its breast, the level thrust of the spear- 
like bill and the stiff backward stretch of the legs far 
beyond the tip of the tail, give to its form on high a 
somewhat grotesque appearance. It is, however, a 
magnetic grotesquerie, not unlike that we sometimes 
see strongly marked in the physica] expression of great 
orators and actors. Magnetism, indeed, seems to me 


‘ ever present in this bird’s manners and looks, albeit 


Buffon described it as everything not attractive, a 
starveling, moody and solitary, living a life of abject 
misery. But Buffon studied his herons at a distance 
of three thousand miles and without an opera glass! 

It is worth some trouble to seea heron eat a dinner 
ofsmall fish, As a spearsman he is easily the best of 
his family, or of any other that I know of. His 
stroke is lightning quick, and as sure as if fore- 
ordained; I have never seen it miss. Nocat has a 
stealthier step or a more stedfast eye than the heron 
when slippling along to take a victim unaware. Not 
long ago I approached to within forty yards of a mag- 
nificent specimen, and with a strong binocular glass 
observed it closely for more than an hour, while it 
wrought its strategies against a school of minnows. 

I was on a bluff fifteen feet higher than the bed of 
the little stream in which my bird was wading. The 
water was shallow and not very swift, but it rippled 
prettily around some large granite bowlders between’ 
which the glinting fishes shot to and fro in silvery 
swarms. In order to surprise his victims the heron 
had to creep from place to place under cover of those 
bowlders; and it was wonderful how nimbly, how 
warily and how swiftly he made his moves. Always 
when he struck he gota fish, a mere mouthful and 
swallowed instantly; then the school scattered, as 
wild as hares, flashing away in every direction. 
Pretty soon, however, they would all come together 
again in some one of the dimpling eddies on the sun- 
ny side of a bowlder. Fora while the heron would 
not move. Standing like a statue he appeared to take 
no notice of his surroundings. He was waiting fora 
puff of wind to stir up little waves on the water, and 
when it came he shot behind the bowlder as if sent 
from a bow. The little fish did not see his move 
while the surface of the water was agitated; and next 
came his beak-thrust, certain death to one more min- 
now. 3 
It has been frequently observed by naturalists that 
herons not only vary greatly in size, but that individu- 
als not uncommonly have legs unequally developed, 
caused, as Dr. Coues thinks, by the habit of standing 
on one foot. I have seen a blue heron fix itself in an 
almost vertical pose on top of a tussock and remain 
motionless for hours, its neck, body and legs forming 
very slight angles at the junctures. In rising to fly 
away the bird’s motions are majestic, suggesting large 
power. When wounded and at bay, if that is the 
phrase, it will fight with a startling fierceness, its eyes 
demoniacal in their expression. 

The nesting habit of the blue heron in the South is 
to form a social and building center, called by some 
writers a ‘“rookery’’; but ‘‘ heronry’’ would sound 
better. I have seen places in the woods of Floridian 
swamps where every tree, as far as I could look, was 
loaded with great, crazy, criss-cross stick-piles, and 
upon the top of every pilesat a heron. It seems that 
the migratory individuals rather prefer a solitary 
nest-habit as well as undisputed title toa feeding 
place. 

In my summer archery and angling outings along 
our smaller Western streams I look to Ardea Hero- 
dias for a large share of my enjoyment. He is usu- 
ally just in view far off, a bit of statuesque decoration 
standing on a drift log or knee-deep in a shallow rip- 
ple. Sometimes I hear the beat of his great wings, 
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and he passes over me barely above the treetops, go- 
ing up stream or down, never across. He knows ev- 
ery eligible sporting place in the water for the spottail 
minnows and young silversides, nor do the adolescent 
frogs escape his golden eye and fateful beak. I take 
the same comfort in his presence among the decora- 
tions of my landscape, that a lover of bric-a-brac has 
in the chief piece of the striking bits of form and color 
scattered around in his room, that chief piece being a 
rare half grotesque, half lovely masterpiece by some 
ancient unknown artist. 

When the willows are in fresh, full leaf, and the water 
weeds are beginning to spring up in the silt mud, and 
far and near ring the flutes of thrush and oriole, let 
me have a day or two of idling beside a vagrant 
brook or rivulet, that I may take into me the renew- 
ing elements, the first-hand good things of nature. 
Books are delightful, men and women are charming; 
but the air, the smells, the sounds, the colors, the 
thrills of springtime, by stream and field and wood, 
are not to be set below the best of literature and the 
best of company. IL account for the fact that no ar- 
tist has ever adequately portrayed a blue heron by 
remembering how impossible it is for the artist who 
is not a wild man to get near enough to one in the 
wild state to see the rich life that isin him. A little 
distance away he looks just like the pictures of him; 
a bird cut out of wood, like the popinjay at which 
the French crossbowmen used to shoot, could not 
appear more rigid. But close at hand he is all coun- 
tenance, a beam of manifold radiance flashing out of 
him, a ray from every feather. Were I an artist I 
could paint him, for I have the secret of approaching 
him. My poor sketches, however, only serve to exas- 
perate me when I look at them. 

But why not take a captive bird, one in the Zoolog- 
ical Garden, for model? Well, why not go tothe 
penitentiary to paint a hero? The wild heron stalk- 
ing besidea pond, or standing motionless in the mid- 
dle of a rippling brook, is scarcely of kin, in appear- 
ance, to the shabby specimen of his kind that you see 
inacage. I have crept close enough to the wariest 
old fellow to have almost touched him with my bow- 
tip—it is a feat, but I have done it. And when, after 


_ atime of gazing at him out of the tall grass, I made 


some slight false move, what a glare he gave me, and 
what astonishment he showed! He bounded into the 
air, uttered a strange guttural cluck, and then plied 
his vast wings for dear life. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


An Historical Opportunity. 
BY GRACE KIMBALL, M.D. 


EVERYTHING in Turkey is at the crisis-point. Our 
missionary work in that country is emphatically at 
the crisis-point. Buta crisis looks both ways. Only 
to the faint-hearted ought it to mean disaster, defeat 
and death. To the courageous and the skilful it 
means victory over heavy odds, and the initiation of 
a freer and stronger life. So it is in our work in 
Turkey. The crisis is upon us; and we cannot 
speak in unqualified affirmatives. But putting pos- 
sibility against possibility and contingency against 
contingency, and above all, resting on the inevitably 
onward trend of the kingdom of God, we must plan 
and move on the basis of ultimate success. 

As in the political situation, so in the missionary— 
there has been a long series of events and tendencies 
all converging toward the present crisis. And some 
of us on the ground, even before the political crisis 
brought about the present condition in our work, 
felt that the time was at hand when some change in 
the general trend and conduct of that work should 
be considered. Political events have now made great 
and radical changes not only possible, but absolutely 
imperative, and both the American Board and the 
Woman’s Board are doing this with true statesman- 
ships. The question is now, Will the constituency 
of these Boards also see the necessities and possibili- 
ties and opportunities of the hour, and come as never 
before to the support of their missionary agents so 
generously and wisely and strongly that our work in 
Turkey may enter in upon a career that shall make all 
previous achievement seem as but the day of prepara- 
tion ? 

If we err not in our understanding of the mean- 
ing of the times, we are on the eve of great changes 
in the political and social life in Turkey. The Otto- 
man dynasty, which has held unbroken sway over 
Turkey since 1250, is about to fall. It matters not 
whether it-is to fall with a tremendous crash, and all 
at once, or whether it is to be gently borne down and 
out on the tenderly combined hands of the European 
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Powers—its fall is writ large! What does this 
mean in the history of religions in the progress of 
the kingdom of God? It means the end of the pan- 
Islamic caliphate, the breaking of the one bond that 
has so hardly held the Mohammedan world together, 
the loss of the power to enforce religious persecution; 
in fact, the beginning of the time when a Moham- 
medan can change his faith and not lose his life—the 
opening of the Mohammedan world to Christianity. 
Then will the burden of proof rest on the Christians. 
Then will begin a fair and square contest between the 
two religions, that it may be proved which is of man 
and which of God. And, so far as Turkey goes, the 
burden of proof will rest upon American Christians, 
for they have and surely ought to keep the field. 

Again, all geographical and political proofs go to 
indicate that when the Ottoman dynasty fails, drme- 
aza will pass under Russian control virtually if not 
absolutely. That is to say, Russia will practically or 
actually annex a large country and a larger popula- 
tion in which evangelical Christianity has obtained 
a firm, widespread and historical hold. Every intelli- 
gent reader can trace out and define the vantage 
ground thus gained forthe kingdom of God. Sol 
will not enlarge. But I would emphasize the neces- 
sity that that vantage ground should be held firmly 
and strongly and unshakably, 

Now in all this we have not spoken of the interests 
and opportunities existing with the Armenians them- 
selves—the Armenians for whom our churches have 
labored and prayed and expended so much for the 
past sixty years. They have passed through a 
terrible experience. They have been shaken to the 
foundation of their national religions and material 
being. They are coming out of this valley of death 
decimated, but, J cannot doubt, purged of much that 
obstructed and hindered the growth of evangelical 
Christianity among them. They are coming out of 
this inconceivably terrible experience with the object 
lesson of practically ideal.and ideally practical Chris- 
tianity wrought into every line of every page of the 
history of those fearful days and months of massacre 
and persecution. Unless the Armenian race is more 
unfeeling and ungrateful than any other race living— 
‘ which they are not—never can the mention of 
‘Protestant evangelical’’ fail to call up in their 
hearts the image of the one and only strong arm of 
succor and full heart of sympathy that was theirs— 
their only comfort, hope or alleviation in all that 
bitter time. Hence we have the right to hope that 
through them and dy them Christianity, evangelical 
and pure, may do its long-delayed work among the 
contiguous races. 

So much for the general outline. 
ment begin to fill in this outline? 

While much of our ordinary missionary work has 
been cruelly broken up, many buildings destroyed, 
many lives of Armenian workers sacrificed, many 
more workers fled for their lives, much of even the 
old comparative freedom of moving from place to 
place for the moment gone, still the work is ours in 
great possibilities for the present. 

The very fact that much of the old routine of work 
is impossible, leaves the missionaries and other work- 
ers on the field with hands comparatively free to 
take up new lines of usefulness. 

For many years it has been the dream of some 
missionaries to have schools for the very poor, to 
gather in from the streets that great multitude of 
children, who, even in comparatively prosperous 
times, were forced by poverty, many of them or- 
phans, to grow up in utter ignorance and without the 
moral and religious training that should transform 
them into good and useful members of society. So 
for every child educated thus, there were probably, 
in even the best schooled communities, ten who were 
growing up like heathen. We could not do this 
work in our mission schools to any extent (tho we 
have always done what we could), because the sys- 
tem of self-support forced us to fill our schools in the 
main with such pupils as could pay a nominal sum 
toward the support of the institution. It was a case 
of ‘‘this ought ye to have done and not to have left 
the other undone.’’ The schools for the better classes 
are necessary, not so much for the advantage of 
pecuniary aid, as for the prestige a pay school 
gives in the eyes of the community over and 
above a free school. But as a matter of absolute 
usefulness to the social body, I suppose the plan of 
raising it from the bottom would have had also indis- 
putable advantages. 

Now, however, conditions 
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small per cent., probably not five per cent. of the peo- 
ple who can pay for anything beyond the bare and 
actual necessities of physical life. If our schools are 
kept up at all in Turkey, this will mean more liberal 
support from the churches for them, and less self- 
support from the Armenian people. But another 
factor faces our missionaries on the ground, and 
faces them with an insistence that will not down. 
This is the enormous number of orphaned children 
left by the policy of questionable mercy forced on 
Abd-ul-Hamid by horrified Europe whereby only the 
men were killed in the later massacres. 

We hear the number of such orphans spoken of as 
fifty thousand. A minimum estimate of the males 
killed during the massacres would be fifty thousand. 
Add to this the very large mortality from disease, 
rendered so much more widespread and fatal by the 
conditions of fear, anxiety, hardship and hunger; add 
still further, the thousands of men who have emi- 
grated, six thousand and more being received by Bul- 
garia alone, and forgetting not the large class of 
pre-massacre orphans—taking all this into considera- 
tion I am sure that fifty thousand is but a conserva- 
tive guess, which the truth would possibly warrant us 
in largely adding to, if not in doubling. 

I believe that before the massacre all missionaries 
in Turkey were convinced that one of the most 
Christlike and Christ-teaching enterprises possible 
would be the establishment of orphanages to take in 
the most pitiful class in society. No missionary but 
has felt his heart sore times without number as he 
has been obliged, for purely financial reasons, to turn 
from his door shivering, naked, homeless and friend- 
less little children, in whose wan and hunted faces he 
could see infinite soul possibilities. <‘‘I was a stran- 
ger and ye took me not in,’’ has often rung in his 
ears. Why? Because the churches sending him out 
to preach the Gospel do not put the means within his 
control of practicing it also. 

But now the churches in their relations to the 
cause of Christ in Turkey, and each individual Chris- 
tian in those churches are to be put toa great test. 
A very wonderful opportunity is opening out before 
them. Will they take it, or will they neglect it? 

In every mission station in Turkey orphanages 
should be opened, and opened on a liberal and large 
scale. It is going to mean very little to take twenty 
or fifty out of the great number at the mission door 
and care for them. JZarvge numbers must be in- 
cluded. 

There are some practical considerations. In the 
first place, I should say that very /cttle need be ex- 
pended upon buildings or paraphernalia. Where the ex- 
isting mission buildings are not adequate, the question 
of utilizing rented houses and adopting thus the ‘‘cot- 
tage”’ plan should come up. This would have the 
double advantage of allowing all the money to go 
directly to the individual child and not into brick and 
mortar; and also avoid the necessity of acquiring a 
great increase of real estate, which after this emer- 
gency had been met would be of no use. 

Again, if our mission takes up this work on a 
large scale it can, I am sure, count on very large 
contributions from English Christians and from 
evangelicals in Europe. If it does not thus take it 
up, and do so promptly, we may be perfectly sure 
that other bodies will—probably the Catholics to a 
notable degree, and the least disadvantage will be the 
loss of the present undisputed possession of this mis- 
sionary field. The coming in of other evangelical 
bodies would mean a very poor economy, because 
they must spend largely on preliminary work which 
we have already done. They can work through us 
much more effectively than they can work wth us. 

Thirty dollars will care for one orphan one year. 
I suppose that certainly one-half of the entire indi- 
vidual membership of our Congregational churches 
are in a position where they could add this sum at 
least to their present gifts; and those who could give 
more could easily atone for those who can give little 
or nothing. © ‘‘ lf they only would!” 

Behold, a grand, an important, an historical op- 
portunity. Are the churches supporting our Turkish 
work going to see it and rise up to meet it? Or are 
they going to let others come in and reap the fruit at 
this rich harvest time of so much of their own faith- 
ful sowing in past years ? 


Vassar CoLiece, PouGcuKeepsis, N. Y, 





MExiIco’s greatest general, Guadelupe Lopez, who died 
the other day, was a full-blooded Indian. Cn that ac- 
count he was able to cope with the savages with their 
own tactics and became the best Indian fighter in the 
Republic. Owing to his universal kindness he was known 
everywhere as ‘‘ Uncle Lupe.”” Hedied unmarried in his 
65th year. 
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BY JANET JENNINGS, 


THO the new Administration set in with the second 
day of Lent, the political side is not likely to enjoy 
the advantages of the penitential season in quiet and 
restful days. Interest is pretty evenly divided between 
the Capitol and the White House. The confirmation of 
the Cabinet and two postmasters comprised the work 
of the ten days’ special session of the Senate, which 
was practically the tiding over of the interval from the 
old to the new Congress. While the House presents 
changes they are not so apparent as in the Senate, 
where twenty-seven new Senators—all new men but 
two—wear the air of not feeling at home. It is, of 
course, too early to estimate the value of the new ele- 
ment in the Senate, or to say whether that ‘‘ august 
body’’ will gain or lose by it. At the same time 
there are examples of conspicuous ability and fine 
character, which will be greatly to the honor and ad- 
vantage of the Senate. 

Senators are not given to floral decorations; but, 
now and then, one expresses his preference for a fa- 
vorite flower by wearing it on the lapel of his coat at 
all times. Senator Brice never appeared without a 
bright red carnation on his coat, and sometimes it 
seemed to be the only bright thing on the Democratic 
side. Mr. Brice has gone into private life, but the 
carnation remains—transferred, or perhaps trans- 
planted, to the Republican side, on the lapel of Sen- 
ator Hanna’s coat—blooming and brighter than ever. 
From the gallery point of view Senator Hanna at 
once suggests the words of that popular song. ‘‘ He’s 
a jolly good fellow.’’ Notwomen could be more un- 
like both in personal appearance and character than 
Mr. Hanna and the man he succeeds—Mr. Sherman. 
Mark Hanna, the magnificent organizer and leader of 
a successful campaign, is well known; Mark Hanna, 
the Senator, is yet a stranger. His career in the 
Senate will be watched with interest; but his career 
at the White House as a silent factor in the Adminis- 
tration, will be watched with greater interest. 

After sixteen years’ absence, Senator Platt, of New 
York, returns to the Senate. His dramatic exit with 
Senator Conkling early in President Garfield’s Ad- 
ministration is well remembered, and undoubtedly 
adds interest to his return. Mr. Platt has not grown 
young in private life, fer the stoop in his shoulders is 
more pronounced, and his hair and beard are well 
sprinkled with gray. But there is the same mental 
vigor, and the alert, quick, sweeping expression of 
the face is quite the same—an expression peculiar to 
the faces of men who control men. On the choice of 
seats, Senator Platt had the good fortune to secure a 
desirable one well to the right on the second row 
from the front, and next to Senator Mason, of Illinois. 
Time has dealt kindly by Mr. Mason, who looks 
scarcely a day older than when he left the House of 
Representatives ten years ago. 

The tallest man in the Senate is Mr. Fairbanks, the 
new Republican Senator from Indiana, who succeeds 
Mr. Voorhees, who was often called the ‘‘ Tall Syca- - 
more of the Wabash.’’ But Senator Fairbanks is 
considerably taller, and must be several inches above 
six feet. Heis very slender, witha peculiarly straight 
up and down erectness that accentuates his hight. A 
certain easy swing gives individuality to his walk, his 
brown hair is brushed closely to the head with 
smooth precision, and as he looms up over the heads 
of men of average stature, Senator Fairbanks is a 
striking figure. It is some time since Indiana was 
represented in the Senate by a Republican—not since 
Mr. Harrison was defeated by Mr. Turpie ten years 
ago, and two years after was elected President. It 
was a long and bitter contest before the Indiana Leg- 
islature, and had Mr. Harrison been re-elected, it is al- 
together probable that he might still be inthe Senate, 
but he would never have been in the White House. 
Senator Voorhees was a familiar figure on the Demo- 
cratic side of the Senate for twenty years. Senator 
Sherman was a familiar and far more prominent fig- 
ure on the Republican side for more than thirty years. 
It will be some time before the Senate will seem quite 
the same without them—if indeed, the impress left by 
Mr. Sherman’s ability and experience is ever quite 
effaced. 

Another tall man among the new Senators is Mr. 
Wellington, the Republican Senator from Maryland, 
who is forty-five and began life as an errand boy of 
twelve in a canal store up in Cumberland. Senator 
Wellington has the experience of two years in the 
House, from which he passed, on the fourth of 
March, to the Senate. He has a strong, rugged face; 
and his head would attract notice for its fine contour 
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and heavy, dark hair. He would not be termed a 
handsome man like his predecessor, Mr. Gibson, who 
was often called the ‘‘ Adonis of the Senate.’’ Sena- 
tor Peffer, the Populist, always mild and gentle, but 
with a patient persistence more wearing on the Sen- 
ate than any aggressiveness, will be missed. His suc- 
cessor brings the name of Harris again into the 
Senate, the first, Senator Harris, of Tennessee, 
being a leading Democrat on the other side. 

The White House is the Mecca of pilgrimage for 
the visitor and the office seeker, and between the two 
crowds the President’s time is fully occupied. His 
experience of many months’ handshaking at his own 
home makes it quite an old story, and the President 
disposes of crowds easily and in an incredibly short 
space of time. Along with dignity and cordiality 
President McKinley has the tactful manner which 
protects himself and pleases the public. The hand- 
shaking is necessarily more or less rapid; but there is 
no sign of haste or desire to hurry through with it on 
the part of the President. On the contrary, every 
visitor goes away smiling and satisfied that he has 
been specially favored by the President. A good 
deal has been said about Mr. Cleveland’s ‘‘exclusive- 
ness”; but, as a matter of fact, it was President 
Cleveland who; at the outset of his first term, es- 
tablished the custom of tri-weekly receptions to the 
public, These receptions were in the East room at 
one o'clock, and no matter whether there were a 
dozen people or several hundred visitors, President 
Cleveland went down to receive them. The custom 
was closely followed by President Harrison all 
through his Administration, and again by President 
Cleveland, until a short time before leaving the White 
House. Within a week after his inauguration Presi- 
dent McKinley adopted the system of hours followed 
by histwo predecessors, with the single change, fix- 
ing the tri-weekly receptions to the public at three 
o'clock instead of one o’clock. The Cabinet councils 
are held, as before, on Tuesday and Friday at eleven 
o'clock. Senators and Representatives are received 
from ten until twelve o'clock, and other people on 
business from twelve until one o’clock, every day ex- 
cept Cabinet days. Ina social way but little is ever 
expected of a new Administration until the following 
season. ‘‘ Cabinet families” have much to do in ad- 
justing themselves to their Washington homes, and 
at the White House there are no formal entertain- 
ments. Tho Mrs. McKinley is not strong, the change 
from her Canton home to the White House has been 
rather in her favor, and in a quiet way she has re- 
ceived friends every day. 

Echoes of the inauguration are still heard. Inau- 
gural ceremonies have not yet reached that degree of 
perfection which makes a hitch here and there im- 
probable or impossible. The arrangement and direc- 
tion of the parade is a mere trifle compared with the 
arrangement ana direction of the ceremonies in the 
Senate Chamber. While everything in the line of 
march moves smoothly, there is certain to be a hitch 
or blunder at the Capitol. The limited capacity of 
the Senate Chamber and the more or less unseemly 
scramble for seats, have something to do with it and 
go a long way to make life a burden to committees at 
inauguration time. It was not, however, the discom- 
fort and disappointment of some Senators’ wives who 
sat on the steps in the Senatorial Gallery, while 
chairs to which they felt entitled were occupied by 
other Senators’ children. This, of course, was a 
grievance, and one that will rankle for many a day. 
But the serious trouble was on the floor below, in 
seating the Diplomatic Corps—the four Ambassadors 
and twenty-six Ministers. It was the first inaugura- 
tion at whicn the rank of Ambassador had to be con- 
sidered, as the grade in the diplomatic service at 
Washington was raised within the past four years. 
Heretofore the invitations to the Diplomatic Corps 
have been sent through the Department of State, as 
they ought to be, and the invitations included not 
only Ministers, but secretaries and attachés of lega- 
tions. Onthis occasion the invitations were direct 
from the Senate Committee, and no secretaries or at- 
tachés were asked. The effect of the slight on the 
young diplomats may be imagined, but the effect on 
the Senate Chamber may be described as lacking by 
one-half the brilliancy in color and animation of 
former occasions. The rank of the Ambassadors, as 
direct representatives of their Sovereigns, was 
recognized by seating them in the same line with 
the chairs of the President and President-elect. 
On official occasions the Ministers follow Ambassa- 
dors,and naturally they expected to sit inthe next row 
of chairs back, but as a matter of fact the Ministers 
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were placed on the third row, and back of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court. There may bea ques- 
tion whether Foreign Ministers should take prece- 
dence over the Supreme Court of the United States; 
but up to this time they have been accorded such 
precedence. At the White House on New Year's 
Day and every other occasion of official ceremony, 
the Diplomatic Corps even to the smallest attaché— 
and some of them are very small—precedes all others, 
not because of any superiority, but by the etiquet of 
curtesy to foreign guests. Of course, it was no time 
or place, at the inaugural ceremonies, to ‘‘spring ” a 
new departure from the former ‘well-established cus- 
tom, and, however unintentional, it was none the less - 
a blunder. There can be no doubt of the unpleasant 
feeling over the mistake; and while some of the Min- 
isters were too polite to do other than quietly accept 
the situation, there were some who expressed indig- 
nant protest by looking very stiff and very glum—the 
Minister of Russia making no attempt to conceal the 
fact that he was highly displeased. 

Upin the gallery reserved for the families of the 
outgoing and incoming Presidents, and the outgoing 
and incoming Vice Presidents, there was another 
blundey, in which Mrs. Hobart was made the princi- 
pal figure. The first row of chairs reserved at all 
times for the President’s family, is often termed, tho 
inaptly, the ‘‘ President’s Pew,’’ and the second row 
in like manner is reserved for the Vice President’s 
family. Here Mrs. Stevenson, the wife of the Vice 
President was seated, and here Mrs. Hobart, the 
wife of the Vice President-elect should have been 
seated also. But instead, Mrs. Hobart, who was ac- 
companied by her young son, sat well back, several 
rows from the one where a properly observed etiquet 
would have placed her. And yet it was all made very 
plain, by the seating of the President and President- 
elect side by side below, and the Vice’President and 
Vice President-elect also side by side. 


Decorative Design and Sculpture at the 
Architectural League. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


‘Tue designs in the auxiliary arts which the League 
shelters under its broad wings are so very good—so in- 
creasingly interesting to one who does not look upon 
these drawings and paintings as ends in themselves, or 
objects of consummated beauty—that we wish there were 
some way of telling visitors how to look at them, what 
allowances to make and what to demand from them. 
Probably a cicerone would turn critic and spoil it all! 

Now, for instance, after seeing Mr. Blashfield’s large 
design for the two dollar note in one room, the visitor 
might find the note itself printed and framed with Mr. 
Low’s and Mr. Shirlaw’s one, five and ten dollar bills in 
another room and compare the different styles of com- 
position—not perfect yet but such animprovement upon 
the old bank notes. Below that large sketch for a bill 
by Mr. Blashfield are three nobly severe drawings in 
brown chalk. One of them is a thinking mechanic, with 
the head of Lincoln, to represent *‘ America”’ in that cir- 
cle of the nations around the eye of the dome in the 
Congressional Library at Washington. Then atthe op- 
posite side of the room is the small scale color-sketch 
of three other figures of that ring, which gives an idea 
how differently ‘‘ America” will look when carried out 
in color. And yet still further allowance must be made, 
because color 1s affected by its surroundings, and the 
wealth of Tennessee marble in the lower part of the 
great hall would alter the apparent color of the deco- 
ration. 

Of course that small, brownchalk drawing of ‘‘ Amer- 
ica” gives little idea of what its end is to be in con- 
nection with the architectual scheme, and it is taken as 
atypicalcase. What is to be a window glowing with 
color, is here a dingy brown paper drawing; so of all 
places one needs to take his imagination with him to 
the Architectural League. 

Work for the Congressional Library forms an impor- 
sant part of the present exhibition; but it is better to 
wait to see it executed and review it in place rather 
than in the cartoons and preparatory sketches of Messrs. 
Barse, Cox, Dodge, Dielman, Reid, Shirlaw and Vedder. 
Mr. Crowninshield stands for the mural use of land- 
scape. Here is atiny sketch for the frieze of the café of 
the Manhattan Hotel; far away Alban hills and Italian 
landscape barred off into panels by architectural divi- 
sions, a peacock and some figures in the near foreground 
giving scale tothe rest. Mr. Crowninshield lets us into 
the secret of his superbly rich color scheme by display- 
ing his studies for the peacock, which contain all the 
landscape color. Mr. Low, in his designs for the music 
room of Mr. Yerkes, adopts the style and costume of 
Watteau. The long frieze of ‘‘ The Canterbury Pil- 
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grims,”’ by Mr. Sewall, unites great technical skill with 
quaint humor. It is full of tne sparkle of sunlight, of 
the character study of pilgrims and their mounts, and 
of movement; for everything flickers and goes. Unfor- 
tunately this is notan excellence in mural painting; for 
it is far from restful to the eyes as the real sun-flicker 
and movement would be. If time served it would be 
interesting to discuss many other stained glass and wall 
projects; as those by Mrs. Sewall, Mrs. Parrish, Mr. 
Thayer, Mrs. Lamb, Messrs. John and Bancel La Farge 
and Miss E. J. Wheeler. 

Daily the demand for the revival of artistic hand- 
work becomes more imperative, and a great deal of in- 
terest in that direction is crowded into the little rooms 
inthe center. Mr. Yandell’s leathers of the sixteenth 
century and of our own; Miss Nordhoff’s book covers; 
fire etchings by Mr. Fosdick and others, which carry 
technic, if not original design, to a far limit; American 
tapestry, after the manner of Boucher, executed by 
Baumgarten & Co.; Mr. Louis Rhead’s posters; mosa- 
ics by Grasset, and iron work by Messrs. Williams, 
Stillman and others, with design work of the Y. W. C. 
A. and the Women’s School of Applied Designs, suggest 
what is to be seen there. 

The forty sculptures by the late Olin L. Warner af- 
ford an opportunity to know his real worth better than 
we can learn it again. His marked talent was robust 
rather than graceful or refined. His portrait heads 
take on the Roman type, and in the case of theexcel- 
lent likeness of Mr. J. Alden Weir, it would not be dif- 
ficult to mistake the date by two thousand years. His 
latest work, the bronze doors for the Congressional 
Library, of which the plaster cast of one is seen here, 
seems admirable in-directness and simplicity; but it is 
easy to see that Mr. Warner’s conception gained in ele- 
gance and finish in certain parts through its completion 
after his death by Mr. Adams. The panels, by Mr. 
Adams, for the ‘‘ Welsh Memorial,” female figures for 
‘* Learning’’ and ‘‘ Religion,” are admirable, altho the 
countenance of ‘‘ Religion” expresses too much anxiety 
for her full complement of faith. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of .‘‘Caught in 
the Net,’’ great swirling green-bronze fishes, by Mr. 
Schwartzott. For a contrast to this relief panel, so full 
of vitality and feeling, it is well to look over the door 
at a cartouche by the Pottier & Stymus Co., which has 
been worked over for centuries until its latest ‘‘de- 
signer’’ forgets that the handles which project below 
should connect with the ax heads which project above. 

Plaster and wax sketches for statues of Stephen 

Girard, by Mr. Niehaus; of Washington as Statesman 
and warrior; for the two sides of the arch, by Mr. 
McMonnies; of two very wet little boys playing under 
the spray of a fountain, themselves its sculptural 
form; of a stand for electric light and of a candlestick 
by Mr. Linder; and of various panels of ornament, by 
the late William Hunt, may be mentioned among the 
excellent things on a smaller scale. We are glad to see 
the fullsize model of the able, but conventional 
‘‘Venus,” by Mr. Donaghue. A Minerva-like ‘* Ma- 
donna,” by Mr. Noble, is one of the few sculptural 
projects carried out in marble. The three lectures, 
given in connection with the exhibition, were of great 
interest. The Vanderbilt gallery was more than filled 
by persons desirous of hearing Mr. Crowninshield upon 
‘¢ Mural Painting, its Functions and Technique.” He 
called the attention of architects to the fact that build- 
ings should be constructed with reference to their 
adornment, giving wall spaces and coved ceilings for 
mural painting which it would be a pleasure to fill with 
designs harmonious with the architecture. His course 
of lectures, Saturday mornings in March at the Metro- 
politan Museum, discusses this same most living issue 
of the artistic day. 


New Yor«k City. —— 
Biblical Research. 
The New Edition of the Psalms of Sol- 


omon. 
BY B. PICK, PH.D., D.D. 





A vERY important work for the knowledge of the 
religious feeling in the time before Christ are the 
Psalms of Solomon; for like the Book of Enoch and 
the Fourth Book of Esdras, they reveal the white heat 
of the national hopes of which they were the expres- 
sion. It hardly needs to be observed that Solomon was 
not the author of the Psalms, but some Pharisee, who, 
as may be judged from his many Hebraisms, did not 
live at Alexandria, as some think, but in Palestine. 

The collection of eighteen psalms extant in Greek, 
and known by the name of Psalms of Solomon, was not 
known during the Middle Ages, and were first pub- 
lished by La Cerda in 1626. A new edition was pub- 
lished by Fabricius in 1713 and in 1722. Fora long 
time Fabricius’s text was the only one known. At last 
Hilgenfeld published, in 1868 and 1869, an improved 
text. In 1871 twoeditions were issued, one by Fritsche, 
the other by Ephraim Geiger; the latter accom- 
panied his edition with a Hebrew translation. In 1883 
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the present writer published a text with an English 
translation in the Presbyterian Review. An edition 
based upon three manuscripts was published by Ryle 
and James in 1891, and in 1894 a Greek text was issued 
in the third volume of the Septuagint edited by Swete. 
For this text the Codex Vaticanus 336 was perused. A 
new edition has recently been published by Oscar von 
Gebhardt, who besides collating the Vatican manuscript 
336 also made use of the Athos manuscripts (Codex 
Iberiticus 555 in the Isoiron Monastery on Mount Athos, 
belonging to the fourteenth century, and the codex of 
the Laura Monastery, also on Mount Athos, belonging 
to the twelfth century), and the Codex Casanatensis 
1908 at Rome, and described by Francesco Bancalari in 
the second volume of the ‘‘ Studi Italiani di Filologia 
Classica.” (Firenze. 1894. Pp. 201-203.) 

Gebhardt, known also as the editor of the Graecus 
Venetus, or a Greek translation of the Pentateuch, 
Proverbs, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations 
and Daniel, extant in an only manuscript at St. 
Mark’s Library in Venice, has supplied his edition of 
the Psalms with a very instructive and comprehensive 
introduction anda critical apparatus. The late Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch, to whom this work is dedicated, had 
originally intended to prepare a Hebrew translation of 
Gebhardt’s edition; but this part of the work is left 
undone. With the exception of Hilgenfeld, modern 
writers agree that the original was written in Hebrew. 
The now generally prevailing opinion is also that the 
Psalms originated soon after the taking of Jerusalem by 
Pompey, and this opinion is corroborated by the tenor 
of especially the second, eighth and seventeenth 
Psalms. All circumstances of the time point to the 
period in Hebrew history, when the two princes Aris- 
tobulus Ii and Hyrcanus II meet Pompey. The ad- 
herents of the latter admit the Roman into the city, 
who soon takes the other part with force, which 
was held by Aristobulus’s party. Allthe other cir- 
cumstances, such as the entrance into the Temple, 
the carrying away of the princes into the west, fully 
agree with what we know of Pompey’s campaign in 
Palestine; and the fact that the second Psalm speaks of 
the manner in which Pompey died, in B.c. 48, fully 
proves that the Psalms were written between 63 and 48. 
The Messianic hope expressed in these Psalms is fer- 
vent. The Messiah is to bea son of David, a righteous 
king taught of God and anointed of the Lord. To study 
the contemporaneous history of the New Testament 
means also the study of these Psalms. A new transla- 
tion is to be given tothe English edition in the poly- 
chrome Bible edited by Professor Haupt. 

Ausany, N. Y. 


Sanitary. 


THE world owes a debt of gratitude to Count Golu- 
chowski, the Minister for Foreign Affairs in Austria- 
Hungary. Through his enthusiasm and intelligence 
and energy, a series of International Sanitary Confer- 
ences has been held, beginning in Venice in 1891, fol- 
lowed by a meeting in 1893 in Dresden, and in 1894 in 
Paris; and one was again to be held in Venice, to begin 
February roth ult. The object of these conferences is 
to lessen by all possible precautions the invasions of 
epidemics, and the migrations of diseases from one 
country to another—a matter full of difficulty in conse- 
quence of the commercial inter-relations of the Euro- 
pean countries among themselves; but still worse, the 
nearness of the Oriental countries, where some of the 
worst diseases are endemic, and the fanatical religions 
of many of the people which encourage practices that can 
only end inthe decimation of the people among whom 
they are allowed. The first conference ‘‘ closed the door 
in Egypt tothe spread of epidemics in Europe.’”’ The sec- 
ond adopted a “‘ maximum of protection accompanied by 
a minimum of hindrances to international traffic,” and in 
accordance with their recommendation agreements 
were concluded among the Powers on very broad lines. 
The third took up the much deplored pilgrimages from 
India to the sanctuaries of the Sunnite Mohammedans 
at Mecca and Medina. Those who are full of indigna- 
tion against the Sultan for his shilly-shallying with the 
Armenian question will have it intensified by reading 
that ‘‘most of the Powers have ratified the decisions 
arrived at in Paris, while that of the Porte is yet to 
come.’’ The solicitude which the Sultan professes for 
his subjects, and ‘‘ the impossibility of the Porte alone 
taking the necessary. precautions,’’ savs the London 
Times of February 2d, ‘‘should hasten the Sultan’s ap- 
proval of the resolutions adopted in Paris.’’ The sani- 
tary organization in Turkey leaves everything to be 
desired. It cannot be reformed without international 
co-operation. Europe is, therefore, called upon to see 
that the decisions of Paris do not remain a dead letter. 
Mr. Gladstone will think his name ‘‘assassin’’ for the 
Sultan more appropriate than ever if by the Sultan’s 
supineness the plague enters Europe via Turkey. The 
vigorous young Czar of Russia has set him an example 
in prohibiting absolutely certain of these pilgrimages. 
We read: 2 

“In presence of the terrible epidemic which is raging in 
India and which, it is apprehended, may possibly find its 
way to Persia and Europe, the A ustro-Hungarian Govern- 
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ment thought it advisable to take into consideration the 
last precautionary measures requisite for completing the 
good work already done. 

“ The plague, which was thought to be almost extinct, 
has been transferred in analtogether inexplicable manner 
from China almost to the door of Europe. Medical science 
has yet much to learn respecting the plague. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary to study afresh everything connected 
with the nature of the malady and to find means of pre- 
venting its extension both by land and by sea. It will.also 
be necessary tu devote special attention to the pilgrimages 
of the Shiite Mohammedans to the tombs of Ali and Fat- 
meh in Mesopotamia. On these occasions the decomposed 
remains, sometimes of as many as 100,000 human bodies. 
are conveyed for burial both by way of the Armenian fron- 
tier and by the Persian Gulf. The surveillance of vessels 
before starting from infected ports, during the journey, 
and on their arrival at their destination will, doubtless, 
form the object of serious deliberation on the part of the 
conference. Science is ignorant of the exact period of incu- 
bation in the case ot the plague and, consequently, of the 
times necessary for applying restrictive measures, both of 
which questions are likely to be discussed. 

“England has already spontaneously taken preventive 
measures concerning the departure of pilgrims from in- 
fected ports in India. They were tocome into force yester- 
day. The French Government has prohibited pilgrimages 
from Tunis. Furthermore, the authorities in Egypt, 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and Rimania have placed 
obstacles in the way of intending pilgrims by forbidding 
them to return so long as the epidemic lasts. 

‘* All this testifies to keen solicitude for the general sani- 

tary situation. Itis to be hoped that after the coming con- 
ference the decisions taken in Paris in 1894 will have re- 
ceived the unanimous sanction of Europe, including that 
of the Porte.” 
All the above involve much of that ‘‘ best work of the 
world that is never paid for; cannever be paid for,’’ 
as the late Dr. Jerome Cochrane said, who had himself 
done much of it. 


....We have heard much during the last few years 
about the introduction of pure water-supplies into Bom- 
bay and Calcutta and the measures taken to remove 
injurious wastes. These measures have been carried 
out with the vigor and unequaled thoroughness that 
marks the work of the true Englishman wherever you 
find him, and hence the news of the ravages of the 
bubonic plague—believed to be identical with the medi- 
eval black death—has come upon the world like a bolt 
from a clear sky. A little investigation reveals the 
existence, in both of these cities, of a soil ready to pro- 
duce the plague in unlimited measure. The foreigners 
of Occidental extraction do not have it, asarule. One 
or two physicians have died in consequence of being in 
contact with what is considered a communicable mi- 
crobian disease; but on every hand we have testimonies 
to the filthiness and unhygienic conditions in which 
vast numbers of the low-caste natives live. The soil 
was waiting; all that was needed was that the seed 
should be brought from China, and the constant inter- 
course between the countries explains the ‘‘ how.” It 
is not unlikely that the famine has been the sure fore- 
runner, for the microbe attacks the man with impover- 
ished blood, and there must be many such in a land 
where men are perishing outright, in myriads, from 
pure lack of food. The friends of sanitary reform 
have no occasion to be disheartened by this decimation 
among uwmsanitary creatures; on the contrary, they 
should be spurred to greater efforts to find ways of 
teaching and enlightening the poor man and woman 
who are still sitting in the shadow of death, literally 
and metaphorically. 


Science. 


Pror. E. H. BArBour, of Nebraska, presented at 
the recent meeting of the Geological Society of America 
an elaborate account of the nature, structure and phy- 
logeny of the Demonelix, a new and singular organism 
from the Loup Fork Tertiary on Pine Ridge, Sioux 
County, Neb. It seems to be a fresh-water fibrous alga 
aggregated together into various forms, the chief of 
which are long, regular upright spirals, sometimes 
with, sometimes without an axis, and maybe thirty or 
forty feet large, standing upright in fairly coherent 
sandrock. The area of their occurrence is five hundred 
square miles, and their vertical range two hundred feet. 
Structurally Demonelix is cellular but not vascular. It 
consists of simple parenchymatous tissue without trace 
of fibro-vascular bundles. In following the strata from 
below upward there is an apparent development or phy- 
logeny. In the lowest beds there is simply fiber, fol- 
lowed by flat cakes. Higher up the flattened disks be- 
come balls and then narrow cigar-shaped cylinders. 
Still later are the irregular forms, and at the top the 
large, regular shapes to which the cowboys give the 
name of ‘‘ devil’s corkscrew,’’ whose significance is pre- 
served in the term Demonelix. 





....Attention is now being called by geologists to 
crush-conglomerates, fragmental breccias produced by 
the fracture of volcanic origneous material. Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, Director-General of the British Geological 
Survey, having examined this class of rocks upon the 
Isle of Man, believes that this agglomerate of Anglesey 
may have had a similar origin. He would, however, 
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include some sedimentary material with the volcanic. 
Mr. J. F. Blake is inclined to doubt, as stated in the 
succeeding issue of the Geological Magazine, whether the 
Anglesey conglomerates are to be classed as properly 
volcanic. Something of this nature was exhibited to the 
party of geologists who followed Prof. J. F. Kemp 
through the Adirondacks last summer. Hundreds of 
square miles of anorthosites were there seen to have 
been crushed as effectually as the ‘‘road metal”’ used 
for macadamizing. The crystalline masses of labrador- 
ite were thoroughly fractured, and the finer dust has 
become a paste to hold the fragments together. These 
rocks are granitic in distinction from volcanic. 


....The poisoning by the poison ivy is well known. 
In recent years a belief has arisen that a number of 
plants have the same poisoning propensity as the 
poison ivy, tho not in as marked a degree. The straw- 
berry has been charged with such bad manners, as also 
has the pretty Himalayan primrose of our gardens 
(Primula obconica). Handling of the roots of the hya- 
cinth, and of the common calla, or Easter lily, has been 
said to bring about the same trouble. The matter has 
recently been taken up by botanical chemists in the Old 
World, and been found to have no relationship to the 
trouble that arises from our poison vine. These plants 
at times have the power of forming raphides of oxalate 
of lime, and it is these needle-like spicules that produce 
the itching sensations. 


Education. 


Tue Centennial Exposition at Budapest during the past 
year included a very important educational exhibit, in- 
dicating particularly the progress that has taken place 
during the twenty-nine years of the union with Austria. 
The official report prepared for this occasion enumerates 
as follows the institutions for superior instruction in 
Hungary: Two universities, a polytechnic school cor- 
responding to the Central Polytechnic of Paris, ten law 
schools, forty-nine theological seminaries, a School of 
Mines and a School of Agriculture. The University of 
Budapest has had great development since the Union, 
and to-day rivals the most famous universities of 
Europe in respect to organization and resources. In the 
number of courses that it offers and in the wealth of its 
collections it surpasses all other universities of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Vienna alone excepted. As 
regards the number of students it ranks fifth in Europe, 
the order being Paris (11,010 students); Berlin (4,807); 
Vienna (4,536); Naples’(4,059);° Budapest (4,002). The 
university dates its origin from a school founded at 
Tyrnan in 1635, by Cardinal Pierre Pazmany, who is 
called the Hungarian Bossuet. It was transferred to 
Buda in 1777. At first only the faculties of theology 
and philosophy were comprised; that of medicine was 
created in 1769 by Maria Theresa, who was the liberal 
patroness of the institution. A recent decree authorizes 
women to follow the courses in pharmacy and in philos- 
ophy. 

-...The report of the financial committee appointed by 
the French Chambers to make the required estimates 
of appropriations for 1897, presents some interesting 
comparisons between the German and the French uni- 
versities. The total income of the German universities 
is, in round numbers, $4,740,000, derived as follows: 
From endowments and property, $600,000; from fees, 
$540,000; from State appropriations, $3,600,000. The 
total income of the French universities in 1895 was 
$2,607,016. Of this amount fees realized $1,259,912; so 
that the net appropriation by the State was $1,347,104. 
It follows that the expenditure for a university student 
in Germany is twenty cents per capita of the population, 
and for a French university student only 3.6 cents. The 
number of students on the roll of the French faculties, 
January 15th, 1897, was 27,035, as against 6,250 in 1891. 
Of the increase 37 per cent. is credited to the law facul- 
ties, 30 per cent. to the medical, 8 per cent. to those of 
science, 13 per cent. to letters, and 12 per cent. to phar- 
macy. 





.... The Odelthing, or Parliament, oi Norway, has re- 
cently adopted a new school law, according to which 
Latin and Greek are henceforth to be excluded from the 
curriculum of the regular high school. This is an in- 
novation without precedent elsewhere. But the Nor- 
wegians have, of late, been quite radical in general in 
their school reforms. Among other changes they have 
established scholarships for journalists in connection 
with the universities. In all three of the Scandinavian 
countries the school question has been agitated a great 
deal in recent years, altho in Sweden the Government 
has resisted all reforms. In Denmark a law, equally as 
radical as that adopted in Norway, was before the Par- 
liament, but it was not adopted. 

....Moscow has become the center of a veritable uni- 
versity extension movement under the auspices of a 
committee for extending superior instruction by means 
of local lectures. These lectures are classified in seven 
sections, each of which may be completed in a course of 
four years. Printed programs give full details of the 
subjects and their co-ordination. Of these aids 5,000 
copies were issued the first year and 10,000 copies the 
present year. The enrolment in the courses June Ist 
1896, was 527 students, of whom131I were women, 
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The Arbitration Treaty. 


THE COOPER UNION MASS MEETING, Marcu ITH. 


AN immense,concourse of citizens who favor the rati- 
fication of the Arbitration Treaty with Great Britain 
filled Cooper Union on last Thursday evening. Mayor 
Strong was made chairman, and opened the meeting 
with a few appropriate words. Thechief speakers were 
President Seth Low, Samuel Gompers, representing the 
Labor organizations, Bishop Potter and ex-Judge Henry 
E. Howland. Letters of sympathy with the object of the 
meeting were received from many representative men,of 
which the one that will attract the most attention was 
from Archbishop Corrigan, in which he regretted his in- 
ability tobe present and expressed his hearty sympathy 
with the Christian purpose of the meeting, and said 
that it was especially appropriate that the United States 
and Great Britain should set tothe world the example of 
peacefularbitration. The meeting was most enthusiastic; 
but it was disturbed by the effort of one of the Munici- 
pal Justices, Wauhope Lynn, to stampede the meeting in 
support of resolutions against the Arbitration Treaty. 
He was allowed to make his uninvited address, and was 
noisily cheered by a crowd of Tammany people who had 
been informed of his intention and who stood inthe rear 
and lined the walls. After this interruption the resolu- 
tions offered by ex-Secretary Charles S. Fairchild were 
adopted as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


‘“*WueErEAs, After long and patient negotiations a treaty 
for the arbitration, within specified limits and by specified 
methods, of ‘matters in difference between the United 
States and Great Britain,’ was signed on the eleventh day 
of January last by the respective Plenipotentiaries of the 
two nations; and 

‘‘ WHEREAS, The United States has always been an ear- 
nest advocate of international arbitration, and Congress, 
in 1890, by concurrent resolution of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, requested the President ‘to in- 
vite, as fit occasions may arise, negotiations with any Gov- 
ernment with which the United States has or may have 
diplomatic relations, to the end that any differences ar dis- 
putes arising between the two Governments, which cannot 
be adjusted by diplomatic agency, may be referred to ar- 
bitration and be peaceably adjusted by such means’; so 
that President McKinley, in his inaugural address, could 
rightly say, ‘This Treaty isclearly the result of our own 
initiative; and the adjustment of difficulties by judicial 
methods rather than by force of arms has been recognized 
as the leading feature of our foreign policy throughout our 
entire national history ’; and 

““ WHEREAS, The proposed Treaty itself which is for the 
trial term of only five years, is marked throughout by 
great conservatism and caution; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That, in accord with our fellow-citizens 
throughout the land, we respectfully petition our national 
Senate for the ratification of the Treaty as signed by the 
representatives of the High Contracting Parties; 

‘* Resolved, That we heartily concur in the declaration of 
our honored Chief Magistrate, that ‘the Treaty presents to 
the world the glorious example of reason and peace, not 
passion and war, controlling the relations between two of 
the greatest nations of the world—an example certain to 
be followed by others’; and in his further unqualified 
declaration that ‘ the importance and moral influence of the 
ratification of such a Treaty can hardly be overestimated 
in the cause of advancing civilization.’ ”’ 


We give herewith verbatim reports of three of the 
addresses: 





ADDRESS OF THE HON. SETH LOW. 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Citizens: In ‘* Locksley Hall” 
the poet Tennyson says: 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, ; 


And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns.” 


It seems to me that that must have been the thought 
which came into every man’s mind when he heard that 
the treaty had been signed between the United States and 
England providing for systematic arbitration of many 
classes of disputes for a period of five years. 

It certainly was a new thing in history. It justifies 
all that has been said of it. It is, and it ought to be, a 
source of pride that our own country has been the leader 
in bringing about the possibility of such a step in the 
interest of civilization. 

In the beginning of history the only law that is dis- 
cernible is the law of force. Civilization begins when 
force recognizes that reason and justice are powers with 
which even force must take account. Rome became 
mistress of the world by the successful use of force; but 
wherever the Roman arms went Roman law followed, 
and it was Roman law, not Roman victories, that made 
Rome the mother of civilization. The Roman Empire 
crumbled into dust more than a thousand years ago, Lut 
Roman law is the foundation of the jurisprudence of 
most of Europe at this hour. When the Roman power 
was overthrown the world entered upon a period that is 
now spoken of as the Dark Ages, because then generally 
force was paramount and law was soweak. The law of 
the stronger almost everywhere prevailed; but at last, 
out of this chaos, came the national spirit, and with the 

“national spirit there arose vp nations, within the borders 
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of which law again became paramount and civilization 
once niore started on a new and onward course; and un- 
til this hour law is paramount within the borders of es- 
tablished nationality. But at the border of the country 
for the most part, it stopped, except as the law follows 
the flag over the high seas. 

I do not forget that there is such a thing as interna- 
tional law; but international law is binding upon no 
nation except as that nation voluntarily accerts it. I am 
not striving to speak technically, but simply, and there 
are no tribunals in existenceto enforce international 
law as there are tribunals in every civilized country to 
enforce its internal law. 

Arbitration, of course, is a familiar expedient of di- 
plomacy; but sucha thing as systematic arbitration is 
new in the history of the world, and it is a great thing 
when two of the leading Powers of the earth join hands 
and say: ‘‘ For five years we will not goto war; but we 
will submit all of these disputes, such as are classified 
in this treaty, to arbitration under conditions agreed 
upon in advance.” I think every one must see that 
this treaty is the beginning of a newera. It is really 
the introduction of law into a comain where hitherto it 
has notentered. That is why it seems to me that the 
treaty itself is of far more consequence than the details 
of the treaty. When nations enter upon a new path- 
way, when human wisdom cannot say with accuracy 
how the details of such a treaty will work—they may 
work very unexpectedly—but this may be said with ab- 
solute assurance that it is in the interests of mankind 
that these nations are taking the risks, whatever they 
are, which are involved in systematic arbitration, rather 
than the risks of declining to enter upon the systematic 
arbitration. [Applause.] 

There is one other reason that makes it, to my mind, 
most urgent in the interest of humanity that this treaty 
should be ratified. As one looks at England and at the 
United States, it seems in some aspects as tho no two 
countries in the world were more unlike. England isa 
little island unable to find occupation at home either for 
its men or its resources. This country is almost a con- 
tinent, inviting into its domains the men and the money 
of all the world. Everywhere you find English colonies; 
nowhere do you find an American colony. Everywhere 
you find branches of English banks; nowhere outside 
of the United States do you find a branch of an Ameri- 
can bank. 

It seems, I say, on the surface, as tho the geniuses of 
the two nations were quite diversified; but when one 
looks beneath the surface he sees that no two nations in 
all the world have so similar a mission. What is the 
influence of England upon the world to-day? She has 
planted colonies that have become self-governing on 
every shore. She is governing hundreds of millions of 
men in India and in Egypt, replacing disorder by erder 
—[A voice: ‘‘And starving India at the same time.’’] 
No, I do not think so.. England is uplifting men in all 
parts of the world by replacing disorder by order, and 
carrying everywhere the spirit of English law. Now, 
what are we doing? We invite the men of every race, 
from every land, to come here and be a part of our- 
selves, and to get here, by the discipline of self-govern- 
ment, by all its experiences, the growth and the power 
that come from self-government. 

Our mission is as literally a world-wide mission as 
that of England. It is the same mission working out 
under different conditions, the mission of uplifting 
every race to a higher manhood and more useful life. 
[Applause.] Now, if that be so, I submit that no 
greater misfortune could happen to mankind than a war 
between these two Powers, so serious in importance and 
so lasting as seriously to cripple either one of them in 
their work for mankind. 

This Arbitration Treaty reduces the danger of thi °, 
and strengthens the chances that the Anglo-Saxon race, 
under both Governments, will move hand in hand, lead- 

ing the whole of mankind to a higher civilization by 
walking together at the front. For that reason, also, | 
think this Arbitration Treaty ought to be signed. [Ap- 
plause.] 





ADDRESS OF BISHOP H. C. POTTER. 


Evidently, Mr. Chairman, there are a good many men 
in this room who have learned, as I have, to believe in 
arbitration. I believe in it, Sir, for reasons which I 
shall venture to refer to this evening, because they are 
the reasons of the great mass ofthe people. It is some- 
thing for which we have ground to be thankful to-night, 
ladies and gentlemen, that we are to be addressed by 
those who are competent to discuss a most difficult, in- 
tricate and scientific question with the light which men 
can bring to it who have minds trained in such depart- 
ments. 

A treaty of arbitration is primarily and chiefly a sub- 
ject for the consideration of those skilled in the law; 
for the principle of arbitration is the decision of nation- 
al differences by an agreement which amounts to a law; 
and the interpretation and construction of that law, the 
cases to which it shall apply, and the like, all these are 
points which demand the mind and trained skill of 
specialists. 

But the great majority of us in this room to-night are 
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not specialists; we are citizens, we are looking at this 
question as citizens, and we are citizens (may I venture 
to remind you ladies and gentlemen) because the civis, 
that for which the cities stand, what is called civiliza- 
tion, is a progress, as our chairman has reminded us, 
out of those Jower and primitive orders of society which 
we are wont to describe by the one generic term of 
‘* barbarism.’’ 

What is the prominent characteristic of barbarism? 
It is: If Ihave a difference with my neighbor he and I 
must settle it by an appeal to force. The stories of the 
early organization of society all show where they chose 
a chief who is physically strongest; it is because the 
physical power alone determines in those stages of civ- 
ilization. The next step to barbarism is a semi-civiliza- 
tion, in which, in the family at any rate, we have got to 
recognize the value of some sort of erganization and to 
transfer that organization to the community of commu 
nities in which the families are gathered. There we have 
a sheik or chieftain as we see in many parts of Asia ana 
Asia Minor; and there it is customary to carry differ- 
ences of any kind to the sheik or chief, who arbitrates 
them. But when we come to the tribe in the next coun- 
try, then arbitration falls to the ground. The only way 
in which two tribes settle their differences is by war- 
fare. We have gotten beyond that in the United 
States of America. 

Stop and think of it for a moment, of the remarkable 
assembly of nations which are gathered within the cir- 
cumference of the boundaries of the United States! 
Think of those States inthe northwest and southwest 
on the borders of Mexico and in New England, largely 
populated by people from one part of the Old World. 
Consider if these held tribal attitudes toward one 
another; under our national Government we would prob- 
ably have these States apportioned off, in one State the 
Swedes, in another the Mexicans, in another the Scotch, 
and in another the Yankees, all at war habitually with 
one another. We have no such differences here. We 
believe the type of civilization to be the highest, ladies 
and gentlemen. What is it that shall restrain us from 
lifting this progress in our modes of deciding our dif- 
ference one step higher? Is it because we believe in the 
intelligence of the arbitrament of war? Suppose I 
should find myself at issue, as I easily might, on some 
question of education with the President of Columbia 
College; and suppose I should suggest to you to-night, 
to clear a ring in this room and allow the President of 
that college and myself to take our coats off, if the 
ladies permitted it, and to descend into the middle of 
the room and undertake to settle the difference; what 
would youthink of that? 

I may havea profound conviction of the justice of my 
cause, butI am very much afraid the President would 
knock me out in the first round, but it would convince 
nobody that the President was right. Dr. Gottheil 
is coming here presently to speak to you. Dr. Got- 
theil knows a good deal more about the Hebrew language 
than I do, altho I have a good deal of knowledge about 
it. If we should get into some discussion about the 
pronunciation or where the accent was to be placed on 
some Hebrew word we might propose to settle the dif- 
ferenceinthe same way. Now, Iam pleased to think I 
could get the better of Dr. Gottheil. 

There is a strange valor about war that ought alto- 
gether to be wondered at. One comes into the atmos- 
phere in such aroom as this and looks at the German, 
French and Spanish flags, and our own, the crown of 
them all, and does not wonder that men’s hearts flash 
into fire as they look at the colors which are the story 
of immortal heroisms, and tell the deeds of heroism 
upon great battle-fields. I recall the story to-night of 
the engineer with his hand on the throttle valve of the 
locomotive. I recall it because there is not a manor 
woman in this roomto-night who is not familar with it. 
He stands on board that locomotive and pulls that throt- 
tle valve and carries that train which he has behind him 
through one of those forest fires we hear so much of in 
the West. He stands there and faces the flames and 
starts his locomotive on its triumphant journey and at 
its completion he steps down and drops dead. I main- 
tain that no battle-field ever saw illustrated a finercour- 
age or nobler heroism than that. 

Our modern civilization, ladies and gentlemen, 
affords field enough. Think of what the firemaa does! 
Read the stories of the deeds of policemen in the even- 
ing papers. Think of the policeman who snatches a 
woman determined upon killing herself out from under 
the wheels of acable car! Consider whatis being done 
every day in this great city of ours by plain men of this 
sort that we never hear of. I would we had here in 
New York some authority that would fasten upon these 
men’s breasts medals for their deeds, as they do in the 
military orders we are so familiar with. 

This is the true sphere, ladies and gentlemen, of that 
courage, of that utter discovery of life and self which we 
find in connection with war, and then, along with it, 
that sublimest courage which illustrates the genius of 
self-restraint. 

We are a great people. Noone living to-day, I ven- 
ture to say, can prophesy the influence of the nation 
represented by this assemblage upon the civilization of 
the future. Will that influence be greater if it illus- 
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trates itself by the force of arms or by the force of char- 
acter; by the genius that illustrates the triumph of 
mechanism in connection with the butchery of men, or 
with the stately and royal self-restraint that holds its 
hand and teaches the world how to rule itself by the 
law of righteousness because first of all it has learned 
by the power which it has given to its treaties of arbi- 
tration te honor the same law and to enthrone it, as I 
pray God it may be our privilege to do, above all the 
nations of the world. [Applause.]} 





ADDRESS OF SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The question for which we have met this evening— 

the question that we are here to discuss—is, as has 
been rightly stated, a question of arbitration; the intro- 
duction of a new principle in government affairs be- 
tween nations. During the earlier history of man, when 
the tribal struggles were rampant and man became the 
warrior and conquered the slave, the slave of the con- 
queror, the determination of the future of tribes and na- 
tions depended absolutely upon the physical strength, 
the power of any tribe. This, ina larger sphere, toa 
greater degree, is stillthe dominant principle of gov- 
ernment to-day. [A voice: ‘‘ That is right.””] We see 
in this whole world of ours the people divided in sepa- 
rate countries with imaginary geographical lines divid- 
ing them and each bearing the other a mortal hatred; 
each of them having instilled into their minds not only 
a love of their own country, but a hatred of other couu- 
tries. I imagine thatin the establishment of the Re- 
public of these United States our forefathers not only 
had in view the establishment of an independent na- 
tion, but at the same time to give to the world a new 
meaning of the rights of man. [Applause.] And in 
the Declaration of Independence, being the new magna 
chart of the human race, it declared that all men were 
born free and equal, and in that declaration it did not 
confine itself to the people of these colonies; but it was 
a declaration as broad as the universe. [Applause.] 
This new principle of the inalienable equality of man 
_meant the sowing of seed, which has gone on planting 
itself in the hearts and the minds of the human family. 
And the people of France, soon taking courage from 
the declaration of our Colonial Congress, at one fell 
sweep determined to establish for themselves a Govern 
ment by and for and of the people. [Applause.] After 
this declaration the seed was sown for wider compre- 
hension of human rights and the furtherance of human 
sympathies. It meant, too, that the day of militarism 
should be put anend to. [Applause.] That the day of 
government by force ought to stop; that the govern- 
ment of reason, the government of intelligence and the 
government of human interests should be paramount 
over the prowess of any men or set of men. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

At best the profession of militarism is the profession 
of slaughter. At best it is barbaric. At best it is de- 
structive, and there are few questions in the history of 
the world that have been settled right by the arbitra- 
ment of force. [Applause.] And certainly even among 
those questions which may have been settled, right few 
have been settled satisfactorily or humanely. In Con- 
tinental Europe we see to-day, and have seen for more 
than one-third of a century, the people burdened by 
standing armies never before equaled in numbers and 
equipment as they are to-day, where people are by 
force of circumstances compelled to flee from the rigors 
of their own Government into ours to escape military 
service and to make the struggles of the toilers of our 
country more desperate and more acute. [Applause.] 
These countries, with their continued increase in their 
standing armies and their naval resources, seem to 
impel and give encouragement to many in our country 
who too often care to ape the manners of those on the 
other side, and who want to play with military and 
naval forces. [Applause.] We have seen,as we see 
now, numbers of men advocating a great increase inthe 
army of ourcountry. Ah, my friends, that in itself isa 
declaration that government by and for and of the peo- 
ple is not the success that we would have it. [Ap- 
plause.] My friends, let’ me say this, that before this 
proposition for the great armament of our people, 
before the creation of great standing armies and in- 
creasing the military forces of our country, we should 
look well and should endeavor to find a way by which 
we can still maintain the simplicity of the form of our 
Government, while at the same time defending and 
maintaining the honor, the integrity and interests of 
our country. [Applause.] Here, right in our own city, 
we see this militant spirit being cultivated and de- 
veloped. Weseechildren of the people of our city in 
large numbers having the doors of our schoolrooms 
closed to them without the opportunity of an education 
to be giventhem. [Applause.] 

We see at the same time the drill masters employed 
in the night schools that the boys who attend school 
by day may be drilled in military tactics at night. 
[Applause.] Let me say, my friends, that with this 
jingo spirit the people of our country have no inter- 
est and no sympathy. [Applause.] We are proud of 
the country which we claim as our own; we are proud 
of its history, proud of its heroes and proud of its 
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traditions, and we hope as we struggle for its glorious 
future. But we maintain that patriotism does not 
mean the hatred of our neighbor. [Applause.] Nor do 
we believe that it is a wise policy, as some would ad- 
vocate, that a foreign war might. be a good cure for 
our domestic evils. The burdens of war have always 
fallen upon the masses of labor. [Applause.] I want 
to discuss this question not only from the standpoint 
of a citizen and a man, but I also want to express my 
judgment from a standpoint of the men who labor. 
[Applause.] And when I say labor I mean those who 
labor in the factories, in the stores, in the mills and in 
the mines. I mean the men who are known as the 
great body of wage-earners of our country. Upon 
them, as upon the workers of all wars, has always 
fallen the burden of war, to furnish the sinews of war 
while war lasts, to bear the burdens of increased taxa- 
tion when war has ended, and to be shot to death upon 
the battle-field while war is in progress. [Applause.] 
Labor has had to make these sacrifices for the stupidi- 
ty, for the inhumanity and for the viciousness of mon- 
arch and false statesmen. [Applause.] While our 
honored Chairman was addressing the meeting I heard 
some gentleman in the audience say: ‘‘ Yes; but England 
is starving her people in India.” I want to say to you, 
my friends, that so long as the people of Irdia will not 
manifest to England or to the world that they have 
rights that are bound to be respected the people of 
India will be starved the same as the people of all 
countries will be. 

You find in all countries and under all conditions 
thata great Power does not, will not, apparently it 
seems to be against its interests toarbitrate matters. If 
this proposition were for a treaty for arbitration be- 
tween a great Power such as Great Britain orany other 
great Power of Europe and with some small principal- 
ity, I should be opposed to such an arbitration treaty; 
for I know that in the nature of things those who have 
great power never yet fairly arbitrated with those who 
are weak. [Applause.] Let me say, my friends, that 
as between two countries, such as the United States and 
Great Britain, each a master in his own domain with the 
wonderful resources of each country, I believe that there 
can be no danger to the interests of our people, in sub- 
mitting to arbitration within the limits as prescribed in 
the Treaty now pending before the United States Sen- 
ate. [Applause.] 

I want to say a word if there are wage-earners here 
and I believe there are alarge number | want to say a 
word particularly tothem. You bear in mind, fellow- 
workers, that during the eras of war government is 
accorded greater powers than during eras of peace, 
and the apparent power exercised to maintain order is 
used oppressively and to suppress and to repress and 
often prevent the right of public meeting and public 
specch and free speech. Inthe exercise of great pow- 
ers often requisite under military control, the rights 
of free meeting, the right of free speech and free press 
are endangered. And when the smoke of battle is gone. 
these rights taken fromthe masses of the people are sel- 
dom freely given back'to the people. We saw that during 
our Civil War great legislation; how it ran rampant and 
wild and how often there were passed laws that stand 
upon the statute books to-day and are held up to us asa 
preventive, as a damper, upon any hope or aspiration 
legislatively. The attitude of Labor has always been in 
favor of arbitration. It has sought arbitration in the 
disputes it has had with employers, and if arbitration 
has not been more successful, it cannot certainly be laid 
at the door of Labor. [Applause.] We want to settle 
these questions of controversy that arise and can be set- 
tled by an appeal to reason and an appeal to our judg- 
ment, an appeal to our sense of honor, an appeal to our 
interests; they can and they should be settled around 
the table where discussion and judgment and truth and 
justice shall decide. 

These peoples of our country and of Great Britain 
have a great mission to perform. The two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations of the world should endeavor to 
rival with each other in the great marts of the world to 
overcome the obstacles that are still facing the world 
and progress and civilization; and so far as they can 
they should declare with a voice and volume that come 
from such a united strength that the influence and the 
power of the United States and Great Britain shall be 
thrown upon the side of peace, prosperity and progress. 

I have said that the organizations of labor have al- 
ways stood for the unification of the human race, the 
recognition that, after all, we are brothers of one human 
family. We want to overcome the petty jealousies, the 
strife and discord, that have made countless myriads of 
widows and orphans, and sent thousands and thousands 
of men to untimely graves. We want to accomplish 
peace on earth and good will toward all men. We hope 
to help in the realization of the poet’s dream when we 
would have a parliament of men and a federation of the 
world; and, in the language of the immortal bard, we 
can say: 


‘Then let us pray that come it may— 

As come it will for a’ that— 
That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that!’’ 
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Music. 
Wagner at the Metropolitan. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


In lonely spots in Nubia is heard a kind of curlew 
that, like Lord Dundreary’s hypothetical bird, ‘flocks 
all by himself,” and moreover utters a curious cry, 
translated by the attentive ear of a Believer as ‘‘ The 
Universe is Thine, Thou Hast no Partner!” That part of 
the musical public who demand that Wagner asa music- 
al theorist and composer must be set as much apart as pos- 
sible fromeven the greater musical intelligences, given 
his own ‘‘seasons”’ of music-drama and opera, by German 
artists singing the German text (and there is, of course, 
great reason for indorsing such a choice) are again re- 
warded for their faith and their works. Mr. Walter 
Damrosch is not only giving a special month of Wagner 
for the pleasure of Wagnerites at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the second week-of its course now clos- 
ing. He is affording them and all others an exceptionally 
interesting, sincere and characteristic group of per- 
formances. That the general public in this city, up to 
the time of this writing do not rush to the support cf 
Mr. Damrosch’s undertaking, every single night (as the 
enthusiast who is not adiscerning enthusiast may yearn 
to see the case), is not the fault of Mr. Damrosch’s 
company or of its repertory, granting all its Wag- 
nerian restrictiveness. It is merely plain evidence 
that Wagner, alone by himself, and for himself in New 
York, is avery old, in large part a stale story. The in- 
telligent special taste for such a thing as a ‘‘ Wagner 
season” in Germanis still eager for it. But mere fashion 
in musical patronage, and atown’s kindness of curiosity 
toward Wagner, and the pecuniary favor of a chance 
section of our musical public is no longer enough inter- 
ested to be adependence. The great days of Wagner 
in New Yorkare over. They will not return. Autres 
temps, autres meurs. And Italian and French star- 
opera, on more general conditions, has exercised a 
brilliant and baleful influence on German star or stock . 
opera of any sort. 

Mr. Damrosch, however, gives all needful star bril- 
liancy to his performances. Mme. Lilli Lehmann comes 
back to us. She is still the great Brénnhilde of our day, 
Also is she Ortrud almost incomparably fine. Years 
of absence from us have not lessened the majesty of 
her presence, the beauty of her voice, and the dignity 
of her art, evenif her tones are somewhat robbed of 
their old-time volume when their utmost plenitude is 
needed. Mme. Nordica,after a season’s operatic absence 
from us, transfers herself tothe German stage fora while 
and demonstrates anew her splendid eminence asa dra- 
matic soprano, a Wagnerian soprano of the highest class. 
Mme. Johanna Gadski, a newcomer three seasons ago, 
must be classed now as one of the best, the most richly 
endowed of younger German sopranos, either lyric 
or dramatic. She hasa beautiful voice, a method such as 
has not one German leading lady in twenty-five, a fine 
and temperamental intelligence, and the golden gift of 
sincerity in everything she interprets. Miss Ella Rus- 
sell (not yet of appearance as these lines go to press) is 
an English singer of announced reputation. Mr. Ernest 
Kraus, a young heroic tenor, of the Berlin opera, isnot 
only distinguished at home, but he deserves to be so, in 
view of a voice admirable in quality, tone, of superior 
range and highly enjoyable eveninthe most lyrical pas- 
sages—a German tenor who really sings artistically. Mr. 
Paul Kalisch has matured into atenor of the first rank; for 
while nothing will remedy the indifferent timbre of one of 
his registers, the general quality is superior, the voice 
robust, the singer is always in key, and he is a graceful, 
spirited and intelligent actor. Other members of Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s forces add more or less to its strong ensemble— 
Miss Maurer, Miss Mattfeld, Mr. Sommer, Mr. Fischer, 
Mr. Lange,and more than they. The chorus is a small 
one, with many fresh voices, and even with notions on 
acting. The orchestra is led by Mr. Damrosch, for the 
most part. It is led with an ability now plainly enough 
demonstrated and a zeal never questioned. The stage 
mounting is adequate—in the case of ‘‘ Tannhduser’’ 
far more than that, for that opera receives the nearest 
approach to a correct dressing we have had for it in 
this city—and the stage management distinctly is in 
touch with significant details of the business on au- 
thoritative Wagnerian stages of Germany. 

In fine, the best of these performances that Mr. Dam- 
rosch is now giving us may be set down, so far, as not 
only his best and costliest. They are the most interesting, 
artistic and sincerely Wagnerian yet presented consecu- 
tively inthecity. There has beenthus fara ‘“‘quality” about 
them, and an ensemble effect of a thorough Wagnerian 
sort, real beauty, and of the most felicitous general effect. 
Last week was devoted to ‘‘ The Valkyr,’’ ‘‘ The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” many years unsung here, and to ‘‘Tann- 
hauser,” the last a memorably fine interpretation, espe- 

cially in view of the shares of Mme. Gadski, Mr. Ka- 


lisch and Mr. Mertens; tho the ‘‘ Valkyr”’ evening, with 
Mme. Lehmann’s rentrée, was its peer. The present 
week will.present ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ ‘‘ Tristan,” and ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers,’’ with Mozart’s ‘‘ Magic Flute’’ as an 
extra performance, aside from the regular season and 
repertory. To as worthy a beginning, a good continu. 
ance and end, 
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Tue new Adniinistration got fairly started last week. 
After the Senate had confirmed the nominations for 
members of the Cabinet, with only one or two others, 
it adjourned sine die in the middle of the week. While 
there was a great crowd of office seekers in Washing- 
ton, there were few appointments arranged. In several 
of the departments it was announced that there are no 


vacancies to be filled, except such as come under the 


Civil Service law. Postmaster-General Gary has made 
the important announcement that the fourth-class post- 
masters will be allowed to serve out their terms of of- 
fice, except where they are removed for cause. The 
new Congress met in special session, according to the 
proclamation of the President, at noon on Monday of 
this week. The House has .357 members, of whom 
203 are Republicans, 126 Democrats and 28 Populists, 
Fusionists and Free Silver men. It is said that there 
are only two gold Democrats in the House—McAleer, 
of Pennsylvania, and Elliott, of South Carolina. 
The House was quickly organized by the election 
of Thomas B. Reed to be Speaker. The new Tariff 
bill was presented late in the afternoon by Mr. Ding- 
ley, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
the committee of the last house having been reap- 
pointed. The new measure is expected to increase the 
revenue by from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000. It restores 
as far as possible specific instead of ad valorem duties, 
adopts most of the McKinley rates for the agricultural 
schedule, reducing them in many other cases, but re- 
taining them on tobacco, wines and silks, because 
these are considered as luxuries. The chief point of 
attack in the Senate, it is believed, will be the woolens 
schedule. The President’s Message, which was very 
short and devoted solely to the Tarifl, called attention 
to the fact that in the three fiscal years and eight 
months, ending February 28th, 1897, the revenue fell 
$186,000,000 below the expenditures, and urged imme- 
diate action, by raising duties so as to preserve the home 
market and obtain adequate revenue. 





Tue Court of Appeals at Albany has decided that a 
Labor organization may not, even under agreement 
with its employers, require the discharge of a man who 
refuses to become a member of it. The brewers of 
Rochester entered into an agreement with their em- 
ployés, who were organized as a union, not to employ 
any one for more than two weeks unless he joined the 
union. A non-union man was taken on, and refusing to 
join the union, the officers of that organization de- 
manded that he be discharged. He was discharged, 
and brought action. The Court of Appeals decides 
that while the organization of laborers tor the purpose 
of obtaining higher wages, or maintaining present rates 
is not against the public policy, ‘‘the social principle 
which justifies such organizations is departed from 
when they are so extended in their operation as either 
to intend or to accomplish injury to others.’’ From this 
it would appear that while employés or employers may 
combine, the one to lower, the other to raise wages, 
neither may use coercion upon employers or employés 
who are not members of their particular organization. 
There had been an agreement between the union of 
employés and that of employers, in this case; but the 
Court sets it aside as illegal, and decides for the non- 
union man who was discharged. 


THE battle between the fanatics and the Government 
troops in Bahia, Brazil, which we reported last week, 
turns out to have been a‘ most important victory for the 
former. The Brazilian troops were enticed into a 
cleverly devised ambush, where, before they could re- 
cover from surprise, their vanguard was annihilated, 
and the remainder of their force was assailed and re- 
pulsed as they advanced upon the intrenchments of the 
insurgents. Colonel Czsar himself was killed with 
over 200 privates, while many officers and soldiers were 
wounded. The fanatics captured a few prisoners, four 
guns with their caissons and a large amount of ammu- 
munition. When the news reached Rio de Janeiro the 
greatest excitement and disorder prevailed. A mob 
destroyed the offices of the newspaper organs of the 
Monarchist party, the editor of the Journal Liberdale 
was killed, and even the house of Princess Elizabeth, a 
daughter of Dom Pedro, the former Emperor of Brazil, 
was sacked and nearly razed. There seems to be little 
danger, however, that the national sympathies are re- 
turning toward a monarchical form of government. 
The Vice President, who is in charge of affairs, owing 
to the illness of President Barrios, has already dis- 
patched 10,000 additional troops to Bahia, besides three 
war vessels, four quick batteries and several other 
companies of volunteers, which will make the total 
number of Government troops now on the field about 
20,000. The fanatics are continuing to obtain recruits 
daily, and the highest estimate made of them is about 
18,000. The wide spread of the movement is indicated 
by the report that another apostle has arisen in the 
southern province of Parana with 500 men who are 
‘willing to die for monarchy.” 
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Survey of the World. 


THE reply of the Greek Government tothe ultimatum 
of the Powers has had the effect of prolonging the situ- 
ation and giving additional time to both parties. So far 
as the Greeks themselves are concerned, the intense ex- 
citement of a week ago has considerably aiminished, 
altho the resolve to maintain the position that they 
have taken is not less firm. The latest suggestion by 
Greece insists upon the immediate withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops from the island; the intrusting of the 
restoration of order to the European fleet in co-opera- 
tion with the Greek army under a commander of the 





joint forces, senior of Colonel Vassos; submission of 


the insurgents to the Powers; a plebiscite after three 
months to decide whether autonomy or annexation to 
Greece be established and the immediate withdrawal, 
by Turkey, of a portion of her troops on the Greek 
frontier add a _ proportionate withdrawal of the 
Greek troops. From Crete itself come _ vari- 
ous reports. The insurgents are _ constantly 
pressing on, and conflicts are reported on every 
hand. One instance of considerable significance 
was the rescue, by the British Consul, of a number of 
Moslems, inhabitants of Kandamos. They were sur- 
rounded by a large force of insurgents and would, un- 
doubtedly, have been overwhelmed but for the timely 
assistance of the Consul, who took with him a force of 
British, French, Austrian, Russian and Italian troops, 
with four guns. As it was, the release was accom- 
plished chiefly through the assurance by the consul that 
the Powers were going to secure autonomy at least for 
Crete. Onthe Greek frontier the armies face each other 
and there is constant dread of collison. In one place 
the Greeks hold one edge of a bridge and the Turks the 
other. It is reported that there are 15,000 men in 
Thrace ready to rise in revolt at any moment that the 
word comes from Athens. The feeling between the 
races is constantly growing more bitter, and there is 
danger of an outbreak at any moment. [n Turkey the 
situation is critical; disturbances are reported in sev- 
eral places in Asia Minor, at Everek, near Cesarea, and 
in the vicinity of Adana. 


THE Powers are still waiting on each other, but dur- 
ing the week it has been increasingly evident that there 
was a rearrangement taking place. Germany, Russia 
and Austria have insisted upon active coercion of 
Greece, while England, France and Italy have strenu- 
ously opposed such action. Germany has taken the lead 
in regard to positive measures, Russia and Austria ap- 
parently following her motion. So far as appears the 
strongest opposition comes from France ratherthan from 
England. The popular sentiment there is very strong 
intavor of Greece, and M. Hanotaux appears to be un- 
certain of his ability to secure a vote inthe Chamber of 
Deputies indorsing coercive action. Russia’s contribu- 
tion to the discussion has been a proposal that each of 
the Powers should send 2,000 troops to Crete to occupy 
the island and compel the withdrawal of the Greeks, 
and also that Bozo Petrovitch, an uncle of Prince Nich- 
olas of Montenegro, be appointed governor of the 
island with a guard of Montenegrin troops large enough 
to preserve order. This, it is understood, receives 
the full indorsement of Germany; but Greece is 
strongly opposed to it, and England and France 
do not appear to indorse it. Among the significant 
features of the situation are the increasing bitterness 
toward Germany both in England and in France and a 
development of doubt on the part of the French as to 
the value of their alliance with Russia. The Ger- 
man Emperor’s proposition for a great naval expendi- 
ture has been met in the English Parliament 
by a somewhat sneering reference on the part of the 
Government to it as a mere program that did not re- 
quire particular attention. All the Powers are making 
active preparation for war. Russian troops are being 
rapidly transported to the Turkish frontier, and it is 
claimed that should any disturbance occur they would 
immediately occupy Eastern Turkey. The fleet also is 
ready within twenty-four hours of the Bosporus. 
The Sultan is evidently greatly alarmed and is doing 
his best to put everything in readiness. The latest re- 
port is that he has offered to make Bulgaria a kingdom 
in return for Bulgarian support. Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro, however, has been in consultation with 
King Alexander, of Servia, and Prince Ferdinand, of 
Bulgaria, and it is believed that a Balkan Federation 
has been formed under the lead of Russia. 


THE elections now taking place in Austria are signifi- 
cant of the change that is coming over the whole of 
Europe. For a long time the membership of the 
Reichsrath, or Parliament of the entire Empire, has 
been composed of members elected from four divisions, 
representing the landed proprietors, the towns, the 
Chambers of Trade and Commerce and the rural dis- 
tricts, in allof which the property qualification has 
been the prominent one. During the past year an 
electoral law has come into force providing that 72 
members additional to the present 353 members be 


elected by a general vote of all classes, including the 
four mentioned above and the great mass of working- 
men. The election of these 72 members is now taking 
place and the results are being watched with great in- 
terest. There area number of parties with candidates. 
These are the Clericals, anti-Semites, Socialists, Na- 
tional Liberals, Progressists, National Hungarians, the 
Young Czechs and other parties,representing the differ- 
ent Slav populations. While most of these are largely 
local in their character, some of them, including 
especially the Clericals and Socialists, are found all 
over the Empire. The Clericals represent the effort of 
the Roman Catholic Church to ally itself with the popu- 
larclasses and claim for themselves the term, in many 
places, of Christian Socialists. A certain element of the 
higher ecclesiastics are opposed to them; but the popu- 
lar priesthood and the Papal representatives are heart- 
ily in favor ofthe movement, which corresponds very 
closely to that in France, where the Papal party 
is making itself the leader in social develop- 
ment. All of these partiesdraw to a considerable de- 
gree fromthe working classes; but in Austria the Cleri- 
cals are showing themselves very much stronger, while 
in Hungary the National Magyar element carries with it 
a large number of the workingmen. The returns are 
not all in as yet; but they indicate, so far as received, 
that the Clerical or Conservative or Christian Socialist 
Party, as it is variously termed, is to a considerable de- 
gree in the majority. The Socialists themselves have 
not carried a large number of elections, not more than 
fifteen; but this they consider a victory in view of the 
fact that it is their first appearance in national elections. 
The anti-Semites have their power chiefly in the vicini- 
ty of Vienna, where they represent the hostility of cer- 
tain elements of the laboring classes and of the landed 
aristocracy to the Jews, who are held in contempt as 
usurers, and whoare feared as the dominant element in 
commerce. The immediate effect of the election will 
probably not be great in the policy of the Empire; but 
it will be seenin the future apportionment of parties 
and the further development of the electorate. 


THE news which came last week of the exile from 
Madagascar of Queen Ranavalona marks the complete 
overthrow of even the semblance of native govern- 
ment inthatisland. The history of the conquest has 
been a most painful one, and there has been a warm 
sympathy in the United States for the native Christian 
Government. We still remember the visit of the Mala- 
gasy Embassy to this country, many years ago, and the 
moving story which they told us of French aggression. 
The English Government, which might have interfered 
effectively, was induced some years ago to acquiesce in 
French control for certain considerations. The Hova 
Government resisted French aggression until the last. 
If was at first supposed that the French policy toward 
Madagascar would be similar to that pursued toward 
other foreign colonies, allowing the Queen to retain 
nominal control of the Government. Underthe present 
French Resident, however, the Queen was made to feel 
that she was a subordinate, being compelled to pay 
honor to him rather than receive honor from him. Why 
she has been exiled is not definitely known. It is sup- 
posed to be due largely to the fact that she is very stub- 
born in nature and has probably resisted some of Galli- 
eni’s acts. The General has shown himself a very 
energetic ruler, subduing outbreaks among the Hovas 
and also among the outlying savage tribes. He has 
been credited with a desire to deal justly with those 
who submit to French control, and is said to have 
very greatly reduced the violence of predatory bands. 
The Queen goes to the French island of Réunion off the 
East Coast of Madagascar. 


Tue Census of Hawaii, just completed, shows that 
over 19,000 more people are dwelling on the Islands to- 
day than in 1890 at the time of the previous census. 
This net increase is made up entirely from immigrants 
and the foreign population, for the native Hawaiians 
and half-breeds, who now do not number over 40,000, 
have steadily declined ever since their first contact with 
civilization, when there were supposed to be about 
300,000 of them. How much further this dwindling 
will go, no one can tell; but up to the present it shows 
no signs of abatement. The Japanese, Chinese and 
Portuguese, have immigrated in swarms, especially 
during this decade, and the total population is conse- 
quently growing. It will be seen from the following 
table that the Americans are numerically insignificant 
as compared with the other nationalities: 





1890 1896 Males. Females. 
Hawaiians.......0.--« 34,436 31,019 16,399 14,620 
Japanese.......---++-++ 12,360 24,407 19,212 5,195 
Chinese.......2.ceceree 15,301 21,616 19,167 2,449 
Portuguese.......++.+++ 8,602 15,100 8,202 6,898 
Part Hawaiians........ 13,681 8,485 4,249 4,236 
Americans........+-++. 1,928 3,086 1,975 I, III 
Britighi.....peccccccescee 1,344 2,250 1,406 844 
Miscellaneous.......+-+ 2,338 3057 1,907 1.150 











Totals...... 89,990 109,020 72,517 + 36,503 
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TEXTS are good or bad, according to the use they 
are put to. Properly used they are a savor of life 
unto life; improperly used they are a savor of death 
unto death. The Devil is a famous preacher, and he 
can quote texts as glibly as any evangelist. It was 
Satan who took our Lord to the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, and bade him cast himself down, saying: ‘It is 
written, For he shall give his angels charge concern- 
ing thee’’; and it was thus to a good text, perverted to 
the Devil’s use, that our Lord replied with another 
text: *‘ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.”’ 

The Devil sometimes uses texts to attack the Bible. 
He tells all about the slaughter of the Canaanites, the 
hewing of Agag, and all the cruelties of a barbarous 
age, and ends with the text about dashing thy little 
ones against the stones; or he reports Jacob’s duplic- 
ity and Solomon’s polygamy, and declares that the 
Bible which tells their story cannot come from God. 

But more often the Devil quotes the words of the 
Bible to mislead people into disobeying its spirit. It 
was done in the time of the Apostles, and is done 
now. Peter said that in his day men would wrest to 
their own destruction Paul’s doctrine of faith, just as 
they did the other Scriptures. And Paul had to 
meet the same wicked perversion of his teachings. 
If we are no more under the Law, but under grace, 
why should we not sin all we please? was their ques- 
tion; and they sinned accordingly. That very An- 
tinomianism is preached and practiced to-day among 
the vicious and ignorant. 

There is scarce a text that cannot thus be made a 
Devil’s text, by being applied where it does not be- 
long. The command, ‘Be ye therefore perfect,” 
is made the excuse for a querulous sanctimoniousness 
which is righteous over-much; and the command, 

‘«Be not righteous over-much’’ is made the excuse 
for not being righteous at all. The text ‘‘ Whoso lov- 
eth father or mother more than me,” hasbeen made 
an excuse for neglecting filial duties and retiring from 
the world into monkish solitude; while the opposite 
instruction, ‘‘If a man care not for his own and espe- 
cially for them of his own household, he has denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel,” has been 
abused to the service of utter selfishness. It has been 


put intoa compact proverb, ‘‘Charity begins at home,” 
which is very true, but which has been so adopted 
as a Devil’s proverb that its good sense is almost lost, 
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Ina similar way our Lord’s command to his disciples 
about their. missionary work, ‘‘ beginning at. Jerusa- 
lem,’’ has been quoted hundreds of times by the 
Devil's advocates to prevent missionary work abroad. 

The story of the widow's mite is another text that 
has done abundant service in the Devil’s preaching. 
Did not our Blessed Lord give praise to the widow 
who put into the treasury her ‘‘two mites, which 
make a farthing’’? Ever since then men have put 
farthings into the Lord’s treasury and expected the 
same praise, even altho they gave out of their abun- 
dance and not their whole living. There is many a 
mite-box which is an excuse for niggardliness. Miss 
Leitch once told a company of women to give ‘‘a 
cent a day,’’ and a year later a lady, all rich with vel- 
vet and sparkling with diamonds, came and told her 
gratefully that she had done as she was instructed. 
‘God forgive me,’’ said Miss Leitch, for ever having 
told that woman to give a cent a day!”’ 

Paul’s advice to Timothy: ‘‘Drink no longer 
water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake 
and thine often infirmities,” isanother favorite Devil’s 
text. Those who thus use it forget that Timothy 
was a total abstainer, that his health was impaired; 
and it does not occur to them that before giving this 
prescription Paul may very likely have consulted the 
missionary physician who was his traveling com- 
panion. In the same way the fact that our Lord was 
not an ascetic like John the Baptist, is made an excuse 
by those who have no stomach for Paul’s principle, 
‘-If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
meat while the world standeth.”’ ; 

Any text can be abused to the service of indulgence 
and selfishness. It is the Christian’s part to use the 
Bible for instruction in righteousness, and not as an 
excuse for sin. 


The College and the Pulpit. 


Every little while a complaint goes up that the 
pulpit is losing its attractiveness, and that, while a 
hundred years ago more than half of the young men 
in college entered the ministerial profession, now the 
percentage in our older colleges is as low as five or 
ten. They tell us that it is only some of the smaller 
Western colleges that send a quarter or half of their 
students into the pulpit, and it is implied that their 
quality is correspondingly lowered. Harfer’s Weekly 
says: 





‘‘ The pulpit seems to be losing its attraction for Yale 
men. Perhaps it is because they are in haste to be rich, 
like all the rest of us; but it is not unlikely to be the 
evidence of a hesitation to choose a profession in which 
one’s mind is expected to stay made up, and in which 
one’s personal conduct is expected to square not only 
with one’s conscience, but with the consciences, various- 
ly trained, of a majority of one’s congregation. Disin- 
clination to enter the ministry should not in these days 
be thought to imply a dearth of piety or lack of interest 
in religion. It can be amply accounted for on other 
grounds.”’ 

Neither the asserted fact nor its assumed reason 
impresses us. There is no disinclination to enter the 
ministry. Its ranks are quite as full as they have 
ever been, and its quality quite as high as ever. If 
not only Yale and Harvard, but the other New Eng- 
land colleges, Dartmouth and Bowdoin, and Brown 
and Williams, and Amherst and Trinity send a 
smaller ratio than of old into the ministry, they yet 
send enough to supply the places of those that die, 
and provide recruits for home and foreign mission 
fields. This fact ought to make it clear that there 
is some other explanation of the reduced proportion 
of those who enter the ministry. The reason is clear, 
not that fewer seek the ministry, but that more who 
enter other professions or business seek an education. 
No longer is the pulpit the chief learned profession. 
Now the university educates engineers of a dozen sorts, 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, merchants, farmers. 
Everybody wants an education now, young women 
as well as young men, and, of course, the percentage 
rises of those who do not seek the pulpit. 

In portions of the country where it is not consid- 
ered so imperative for all classes to send their sons 
to college, and where the conditions are more like 
those in New England fifty years ago, the pro- 
portion of those studying for the ministry will be 
larger, but as education becomes more honored it will 
necessarily fall; and this is to be desired. 

That there are cases in which a young man hesi- 
tates or refusesto enter the ministry because he fears 
he will not be free to express his opinions in the pul- 
pit, may be true; but they are very few. There are 
a plenty of pulpits in which one is not gagged. If 
there be any seminary against which such exclusion 
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is directed, it is Union Seminary, and its halls are 
crowded with students. As bright and able young 
men enter the ministry as there ever did, and the 
young men who seek the ministry from the colleges 
are no whit behind their classmates in ability, scholar- 
ship or independence of thought. 


The Clerical Conflict in Canada. 


WHEN internal dissensions in the Roman Catholic 
Church became serious in the United States the Pope 
sent an Apostolic Delegate here tosettlethem. Mgr. 
Satolli’s mission was successful and the gain for the 
Church was immense. The experiment is to be re- 
peated in Canada. The Church across our Northern 
border is threatened with a very serious crisis, and 
the Pope has evidently acted none too soon. 

The hierarchy, particularly in French Canada, has 
been accustomed to the exercise of powers over citi- 
zens of the Dominion which if attempted in the United 
States would cause resolute rebellion. We cannot 
imagine the bishops of the Province of New York 
issuing such a mandement concerning the elections~ 
last fall as the bishops of the Province of Quebec put 
forth before the last general election in Canada. We 
can imagine a Catholic bishop in the United States 
placing a newspaper under the ban, for it has been 
done; but we cannot imagine him issuing decree after 
decree of{suppression. In Canada, it has been deemed 
a sin against the Church to support the Liberal policy 
respecting Manitoba on the rostrum, in the press, or 
at the polls. 

It is a matter of history that the Liberals won jast 
year, not only in Protestant Ontario, but in Catholic 
Quebec, notwithstanding the threats of the ecclesias- 
tical mandements designed to compel the faithful to 
vote for the Conservatives. It is likewise a matter of 
record that through the efforts of Liberal Pre- 
mier Laurier, a Catholic, a settlement was quietly 
arranged with the Governor of Manitoba, by which 
the Catholic cause gained some concessions. It is 
further known that the eminent counsel for the 
Catholics before the Privy Council has stated that the 
Judicial Committee in giving judgment did not con- 
template the restoration of the provisions repealed by 
the Manitoba Act of 1890, as claimed by the Cana- 
dian hierarchy; but simply recognized that those ag- 
grieved had the right of appeal to the Governor- 
General in Council, thus showing that the Tory 
coercive measure which failed, went much further 
than the Privy Council thought necessary. This con- 
vinced so good a Catholic authority as the London 
Tablet that the Catholic case had been overwrought, 
and it recommended the Catholics to co-operate with 
Premier Laurier and try to secure a fair settle- 
ment. 

But the Canadian hierarchy are determined not 
to recede. They have issued interdicts against sev- 
eral French papers which dared to support the course 
of the Liberal Government and to say that the 
Church must not dictate in political matters; and 
Archbishop Langevin is said to have declared that 
Roman Catholics who voted in the recent election in 
St. Boniface, for the Liberal candidate, may not, if 
they die unabsolved for that sin, be buried in conse- 
crated ground, and reserves to himself the hearing 
of all confessions of the offense. Archbishop Begin, 
coadjutor of Cardinai Taschereau, who is physically 
disabled, before his hurried departure to Rome 
March 2d, left a circular letter to be read in all the 
churches, urging the faithful to vote only, in the com- 
ing elections, for men who have at heart not only the 
national, but the religious and moral interests of the 
country, and to seek the advice of their pastors in the 
matter. 

From the disastrous effects of sucha rash policy, 
the Pope’s prompt action in appointing an Apostolic 
Delegate is intended to save the Church. The an- 
nouncement that such a course was in contemplation 
caused consternation among the hierarchy, and Arch- 
bishop Begin set off in great haste for Rome. Before 
he could get there the appointment was made. 

The man who is to represent the Pope, and try to 
bring about pacification, is a young Spaniard, of 
good antecedents and of liberal training, and, most 
significant of all, he is a close friend of Cardinal 
Vaughan, of England. He will havea difficult mis- 
sion; but if the Pope supports him as strongly as he 
did Mgr. Satolli in this country, he may be able to 
rescue the Church from an unfortunate predicament. 
For it is surely intolerable that the Church should 
prohibit free citizens in a free country from exercis- 

ing their political duties according to their con- 
science, 
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Will Spain Give Up Cuba? 


WE wish we might implicitly accept the rumors 
that the war in Cuba will erelong come to an end. 
From no point of view has Spain made progress 
toward conquest. When General Weyler made his 
dash into Pinar del Rio and the Cubans lost Maceo, 
one of their best generals, Spain’s hope of the speedy 
pacification of the island was revived. But Weyler’s 
campaign in the middle department of the island has 
been a substantial failure. He has not been able to 
inflict any serious loss upon General Gomez, the hon- 
ors of the campaign being about even between them. 
The Cuban general is more alert than Weyler, and 
has succeeded in keeping out of his way when he did 
not care to meet him. When Weyler returned to 
Havana two weeks ago it was supposed that he would 
go back to the front in a few days; but he still re- 
mains in the capital, and stories of his resignation, 
his recall, and the abandonment of the island by 
Spain, have filled the newspapers. 

The abandonment of the island is not so improba- 
ble as it appears at first sight. Spain is in great finan- 
cial difficulties. She has two formidable rebellions 
on her hands, both of which seem to have the power 
of indefinite continuance. The expenditures involved 
are very large, and the credit of the country, in the 
face of the loans already made and of the debt which 
has accumulated, is not good in European financial 
centers. In Cuba there are arrears already of be- 
tween $40,000,000 and $50,000,000, and it is estimated 
that $100,000,000 will be required to meet the ex- 
penses of 1897. The Government at Madrid has been 
at its wits’ end to raise sufficient money to tide it over 
existing difficulties. It is possible that it can make a 
shift to get funds enough to keep the war going in 
Cuba for the present year; but of what advantage is 
the continuance of the warlikely tobe? It is clearer 
than ever that the rebels are well able to maintain 
themselves. They do not require as large supplies 
as the Spanish soldiers; they are accustomed to the 
climate, and they are thoroughly familiar with the 
country. They can move about with great celerity; 
and the two trochas, which Weyler maintains with so 
great difficulty, prove to be no impassable barriers to 
them. The sympathy of the people of the United 
States is so strong that they are in no danger of 
running short of suppliesorammunition. Moreover, 
they are determined not to surrender and not to 
accept anything short of independence. Their posi- 
tion in this respect is a very strongone. They donot 
even ask that the United States shall intervene in 
their behalf. They say they do not need any armed 
help from us, but feel competent of achieving their 
independence unaided. 

All this must be very discouraging to Spain. There 
would be little use in recalling General Weyler just 
now, for the end of the campaign season is near at 
hand, and yellow fever will soon appear, making any 
great activity of the troops impossible. Furthermore, 
tho General Weyler has been unsuccessful, there is no 
indication that any other general could do any better, 
and his recall might precipitate the overthrow of the 
present Ministry. Conditions are ripe for a Carlist 
rising; there is much suffering among the people and 
a revolution is greatly feared. 

Under these circumstances it is not strange that 
the report of an abandonment of Cuba should be re- 
newed. The Spanish troops in Cuba, it is said, are 
being withdrawn from the interior and being concen- 
trated at Havana and other places on the coast. This 
is taken as one indication of a purpose to abandon 
the island. The feeling in Spain that the Govern- 
ment cannot carry on two extensive wars indefinitely 
is another, and if public opinion is ready to abandon 
one, that one is not unlikely to be the Cuban. 

Whether the report is or is not well founded, we 
do think that the time has come for the interposition 
of the United States, not by force, not in any un- 
friendly way, but with a view to use our good offices 
to bring to an end this disastrous conflict. It is vex- 
atious to us, it is ruinous to the Cubans, and it is load- 
ing Spain with an enormous debt. There is perfect 
good feeling between the two Governments. Presi- 
dent McKinley has determined for the present to 
make no change in the policy of President Cleveland. 
The talk in the Senate about recognizing the inde- 
penence of Cuba and of intervening by force has 
entirely subsided, and the time is ripe for friendly 
negotiations. We trust that they will be opened by 
Secretary Sherman as soon as possible. It would be 
a great victory for the new Administration if it could 
arrive at a satisfactory understanding and bring to an 
end this ruinous warfare in Cuba. 
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Realignment in Europe. 


THE deadlock over Crete continues, and the con- 
cert of the Powers has not yet, to appearance at 
least, been broken. The indications of its weakness, 
however, are multiplying, and so intense is the situa- 
tion that interest in Crete itself, and even in the 
armies facing each other on the Thessalian frontier, 
is giving place to interest in the developments in the 
general politics of Europe. It looks very much as if 
a new alignment were taking place, in which the 
forces of autocracy will face those of popular gov- 
ernment. For sometime the unreality of the two 
great alliances has been growing more manifest, and 
there has been a general feeling that these arrange- 
ments could not stand the strain of action, and the 
Greco-Cretan question may very possibly furnish the 
reagent which will set the other elements free to re- 
combine according to their more natural affinities. 

At no time has the general situation been more 
complex. Russia is at strife within herself. Jnter- 
nal reforms are calling for attention; the great East- 
ern development by means of the new treaties with 
Japan, China and Korea, and allied with the trans- 
Siberian railway, calls for the most careful manage- 
ment so that no vantage ground may be lost. It is 
scarcely surprising that she feels bound, at whatever 
cost, to keep free from disturbance in the West. In 
Germany the contest between popular and Imperial 
government is growing more acute. Emperor Wil- 
liam has virtually thrown down the gage of battle in 
his demand for an abnormally large navy. He knows 
that the conflict is on, and is bound to carry his 
claims with a high hand. To yield to Greece would 
be to recognize abroad what he persistently refuses 
to acknowledge at home. Austria is on a volcano. 
The rivalries between Magyar, Czech, German and 


‘Slav are growing more acute, while the ecclesiasts 


are making strenuous efforts to regain lost ground, 
and the Socialists are hoping in the general scramble 
to get something for themselves. Liberal victory in 
the elections in Hungary has been followed by cler- 
ical and reactionary victory in Austria, which, just as 
the ten years’ compact is up for renewal, is ominous 
for future harmony. For her to grant Greek enlarge- 
ment means indefinite postponement of her own ad- 
vance, while disturbance in the Balkans may start 
a flame in her own household. Russia, Germany and 
Austria are alike compelled by their needs, internal 
even more than external, to insist on the assertion of 
monarchical rights. 

On the other hand, England, France and Italy are 
equally compelled to side with Greece, both by in- 
ternal exigencies and external advantage. The in- 
ternal conditions of peoples who have come to under- 
stand the virtue of representative government are 
readily appreciated here. It has always been a mys- 
tery why France should associate herself with Russia. 
Undoubtedly fear and hatred of Germany on the one 
hand, and jealousy of England.on the other, led to 
the alliance; but after all permanent interests are con- 
trolled by affinities not by hostilities, and sooner or 
later all know that French republicanism must break 
with Russian despotism. The gallant outburst of 
Greece appeals to French democracy, and no French 
Government can stand against it. So with Italy; her 
interests ally her to France and England rather than 
to Austria and Germany. As for England, she must 
be on the side of development, of growth; and how- 
ever political advantage may seem to compel her to 
join the despotisms of the world, such union must be 
only temporary. She has already been overweighted 
with defense of the Turk; to continue that would be 
for her impossible. 

Just what the effect of this realignment will be it is 
impossible as yet to forecast. Whether it will preserve 
the Concert so far as to prevent war is uncertain. 
It cannot, however, fail to accomplish one thing, at 
least. It will make.clearer than ever the division be- 
tween the elements that make for freedom and prog- 
ress and those that are reactionary and oppressive. 
The sharper that line is drawn the better for the 
world. It may be that King George has struck a 
heavier blow than he thought, not merely for Cretan, 
but for European freedom. 





For the information of our readers in India, we 
would say that the stories told there of the immense 
success in this country of Swami Vivekananda, a Budd- 
hist representative atthe Parliament of Religions, are 
all nonsense. He has made himself a picturesque figure 
by his peculiar dress and has amused not a few com- 
panies of ladies in our various cities; but so far as we 
know he has had no converts and has left no influence 
behind him: and he was not missed when he left us. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the many protests against it, a 
permit to erect a chapel on the Government reservation 
at West Point has been issued from the War Depart- 
ment, and strangely enough it was issued March 3d, the 
last full day of the term of Secretary Lamont. This 
case is so peculiar that it is worth while to recall some 
of its features. Some weeks ago it was announced by 
The Western Watchman that the permit had been 
granted by Secretary Lamont and that work on the 
chapel had been begun. Asking for information of the 
War Department, we were informed, under date of Feb- 
ruary 17th, that the question was still pending, that a 
resolution prohibiting such concessions was before Con- 
gress, and that from the records of the War Department 
it appeared that there are two Catholic chapels at mili- 
tary posts; also one Episcopal, and a fourth dedicated to 
‘* Protestant religious worship,’’ and that these churches 
were erected by permission of former Secretaries of 
War and paid for with funds contributed by indi- 
viduals. The inference is that Secretary Lamont 
granted the permission because the pending resolution 
in Congress was not acted upon. The permit is 
issued to Archbishop Corrigan, and it empowers the Su- 
perintendent at West Point, an officer whose term of 
office shortly expires, to select the site and approve the 
plans for the proposed chapel. We have already given 
the reasons which, in our judgment, make any such per- 
mits for either Protestant or Catholic chapels unwise, 
unnecessary and objectionable. There is no lack of 
accommodation for worship at West Point. There isthe 
cadet chapel where the Government chaplain officiates, 
and there is a soldiers’ chapel, which is free to all de- 
nominations and is used principally by the Catholics. 
Catholics have worshiped there for many years and 
have their own altar, which is so arranged as to be 
screened from view when Protestant services are held 
there. Neither of these chapels is sectarian, tho the 
Government chaplain, whoever he may be, conducts the 
service in the cadet chapel according to the rites of the 
particular denomination to which he belongs. The 
permit given by Secretary Lamont was issued in per- 
sistent disregard of strong protests and ought to be re- 
voked by Secretary Alger, together with those for all 
sectarian chapels, Catholic or Protestant. 





Pror. HENRY DRUMMOND was a fair, but nota great 
authority in biology. It was in the field of Apologetics 
that he made his fame. His volume, ‘‘ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,’’ appeared at a time when the 
Church was about ready to accept some doctrine of Evo- 
lution, and was anxious to be told just how Evolution 
could be Christianized. This Professor Drummond did 
in a way that mingled science and religion so delight- 
fully that one was charmed into the belief that there 
had never been anything but harmony between them. 
He proved, indeed, that the doctrine of Development 
holds good in the spiritual as well as in the natural 
realm, and almost silenced the conservative critics who 
were afraid of a champion whose defense removed some 
of the outworks on which they had trusted more than on 
the citadel of their faith. Professor Drummond has 
been succeeded in his work by Kidd, Balfour and others, 
but not one of them has had his popularity and influ- 
ence. His best work was not in the line of his direct 
teaching, but rather in the influence he exerted in show- 
ing the supreme value of the central truths of the reli- 
gion taught by our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount and 
by Paul in the twelfth chapter of Romans. His little 
tract, ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in the World—Love,” had 
an enormous circulation, and gives the best exhibition of 
Professor Drummond’s power. He had an immense in- 
fluence on our younger generation, broadening their 
Christian sympathy and deepening their Christian life. 





THE death of Dr. Mallory recalls to Dr. John Fulton, 
who was for some time editorially associated with him 
on The Churchman, an experiment of his in Church mat- 
ters which deserves to be remembered. When the 
Chapel of the Holy Savior was made vacant by the 
death of Dr. Hawks, Dr. Mallory took it, and tested 
there the frequent assertion that the sermon holds too 
prominent a place in our usual worship, and that to 
many persons the service would be more helpful and 
attractive if formal sermons were omitted. He made 
the experiment with zeal and energy; but it was a fail- 
ure. People will believe that instruction is as impor- 
tant as worship; and they are right. In the accounts in 
the New Testament of early Christian religious meet- 
ings, instruction by preaching or exhortation is spoken 
of five times as often as prayer, and ten times as often 
as singing. Preaching, or exhortation, is the most di- 
rect way to reach the soul, and must always be put first 
in aliving church. Dr. Fulton believes that Dr. Mal- 
lory’s other bold experiment of a pure theater was one 
of the best things in his life; and it was successful. 

Tue three addresses at the Arbitration meeting in 
this city last week, which we publish in full, are 
fairly representative of the views of Religion, Educa- 
tion and Labor. President Low probably spoke the 
mind of all educators when he gave substantial reasons 
for the support of the Arbitration Treaty. Instead of 
drawing a parallel between Great Britain and the 
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United States, as has been so often done, he rather 
points out some differences, and makes that a ground 
for an argument that they should not goto war. Eng- 
land is small and has colonies in all parts of the world; 
the United States is a continent in itselfand has no col- 
onies anywhere; England is trying to uphold the inter- 
ests of peace and civilization among men of diverse 
races everywhere, while we receive representatives of 
all nations upon our own soil and give them the opportu- 
nity to work out grand results in our free country. Each 
nation in a different way is endeavoring to promote the 
highest interests of mankind. What folly, therefore, it 
would be for them to go to war with each other! Bishop 
Potter calls attention to the fact that there are opportu- 
nities for as great courage and fine heroism in the ordi- 
nary pursuits of peace as there are on the battle-field; 
while Mr. Gompers, speaking for labor organizations, 
shows how important peace is to those who live by their 
daily wages; they, constituting the great majority, 
have to bear most of the burdens which wars entail. 
Evidently there is a far better chance that the Treaty, 
which is intended to make war as nearly impossible as 
may be between the two countries, will be approved by 
the Senate. The President’s strong words in favor of 
it, the continued support of the press and the constant 
demands made by organizations and public meetings 
and representative men for its approval, must have 
effect upon the Senate. We trust, moreover, that it will 
be ratified without the numerous amendments which the 
Committee reported tothe last Senate. 





The most serious criticism that has yet been made ot 
the Greater New York Charter comes from a strong 
committee of the Bar Association. Such eminent law- 
yers as Wheeler H. Peckman and James C. Carter, 
after a careful examination of the voluminous instru- 
ment express the deliberate opinion that its enactment 
in its present form would cause serious mischief. They 
find evidences of haste in all parts of it. Some of its sec- 
tions are crude, ill-drawn, involved and obscure, and it 
will be exceedingly difficult to interpret them. In many 
cases where careful consolidation and condensation were 
required in the interest of simplicity, brevity and clear- 
ness, the Commissioners have inserted ‘‘ numerous 
blanket sections embodying the provisions of innumer- 
able other laws by wholesale reference to their subject 
matter,’’andthe Committee doubt whether these sections 
are constitutional. They attack with great severity 
the provisions fora Municipal Assembly of two houses, 
deprecate the limited power conferred on the Assembly, 
and made a strong protest against the bipartisan police 
provision. The Bar Association adopted the report, 
and asked that its enactment be delayed that it may be 
referred for thorough revision. The City Club, which 
is a strong body of lawyers, has also issued a protest 
against the adoption of the Charter without careful re- 
vision and change. The Legislative Committee has, 
however, decided to report the Charter without any 
important changes, and the prospect is that it will be 
speedily passed, together with the supplementary legis- 
lation which the Commission has proposed, 





THE opinion of these legal experts is entitled to great 
weight. They do not condemn the Charter outright, 
their criticisms are not sweeping, but they are so seri- 
ous that the Legislature ought not to think of disre- 
garding them. The Charter should be referred to a 
competent commission for careful revision. Its enact- 
ment, in its present form, against so solemn a protest 
would be extremely unwise, and yet we fear that is what 
the Legislature means to do. Unfortunately, the op- 
portunity given for the presentation of objections was 
not fully used, and the Committee evidently believes that 
the general public is not dissatisfied. It has determined, 
with the advice of the Commissioners who drew the 
Charter, not to make any important amendments. The 
vicious principle of bipartisan police administration is 
to be retained, and the provisions for a two-house 
municipal assembly are to be unchanged, altho compe- 
tent critics have almost unanimously condemned them. 
We repeat what we have said before, let the enactment 
of the Charter be delayed until it can be thoroughly re- 
vised. Consolidation is finally settled upon; postpone- 
ment of the date at which it shall be effected will not 
endanger it. Let -the Charter go over fora year. No 
legitimate interest will suffer by such a course, and or- 
dinary prudence requires it. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Bar Association and other influential bodies 
of men demand postponement, and the Legislature will 
assume a great responsibility if it ventures to disregard 
this demand. 





It is proper that the public should know that the ex- 
traordinary and, we fully believe, unjustifiable attack 
made by Capt. R. H. Pratt, of Carlisle Indian School, 
in his paper called Zhe Red Man, on his supericrs in 
office and on the working of Ciwil Service, called forth 
a severe rebuke from the Secretary of the Interior. He 
approved the findings of the Commissioner of Indian 


Affairs, that Captain Pratt’s assertions in reference to 


the enforcement of the Civil Service laws and regula- 
tions by Superintendent Hailman, in charge of the In- 
dian schools, were not borne out by the facts, and that 


“thirty day sentences. 
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Captain Pratt had himself failed to obey the Civil Serv- 
ice regulations; and he saysthat the Government would 
have been justified in removing Captain Pratt from the 
Carlisle School; but that in consideration of his long 
and valuable service in the cause of Indian education 
the Department forbore to recommend that he be re- 
lieved from duty, and ordered him to avoid in his 
school journal all criticism of the Indian service and its 
officials, and required him promptly to comply with the 
regulations of the Indian Office and the Civil Service 
Commission in reference to the appointment of teachers 
and other employés. We are very sorry to say that the 
provocation given by Captain Pratt appears to us abun- 
dantly to have justified this action, while at the same 
time the admirable work that he has done made it 
proper to overlook his error. 





THE movement for the improvement of country roads 
which is everywhere recognized as one of the great 
benefits that have been introduced by the bicycle, has 
here and there taken the form of new State legislation. 
In the Eastern commonwealths highways have from very 
early days beenthe care of towns rather than of the 
larger civil divisions. The New England town meeting 
is usually a rather close student of political economy, 
and votes taxes somewhat grudgingly. New England 
highways have, in consequence, been anything but 
model roads. A year ago the State of Connecticut, 
among others, enacted a new law for the improvement 
of certain highways at State expense. The law has not 
been altogether satisfactory in its operation, chiefly 
because the increased taxation falls heavily on rural 
towns, and this year a determined effort is being made 
to secure its repeal. The Gazette, of New Milford, 
Litchfield County, which has taken an active part in all 
reform movements in the State, says that a mile of State 
road, recently constructed in that town under the State 
Act,cost about $6,000. Obviously no such scale of expense 
can be maintained throughout the sparsely populated 
districts. The Gazette urges that not only shall greater 
economy of expenditure be studied, but that alsoa great 
saving should be effected by the employment of a class 
of men now habitually idle and supported by the pub- 
lic. Last year one hundred tramps were given a night’s 
lodging by the selectmen of New Milford, and this year 
as many more have been so provided for. Many of 
these men are ultimately sent to the county jail on 
If they were strictly tramps and 
nothing else, there would be little probability that the 
State could obtain any useful work from them; in fact, 
however, The Gazette discovers that many of them are 
not wilful idlers, but men who have gotten into disrepu- 
table ways through quarrelsomeness, drinking and other 
bad habits, and that they would much rather be steadily 
employed during their terms of sentence than kept in 
practical idleness in jail. Unquestionably a large pro- 
portion of this labor could be employed in all parts of 
the United States upon State roads, if proper legislation 
and the necessary administrative machinery were pro- 
vided, 





Dr. GRACE KIMBALL’S very interesting article which 
we print this week should come home to every Chris- 
tian heart. It is indeed a great opportunity that meets 
those who have for so long a time been interested in 
the East. What the result of the present troubles 
will be no one can tell. There are indications of re- 
newed disturbances, and if they commence again it is 
impossible to tell where they will end. The missiona- 
ries on the field are doing their utmost, but they need 
the cordial and effective support of those at home. We 
are glad to be able to report that the National Arme- 
nian Relief Committee is continuing its work and meet- 
ing with excellent success. Of late it has turned its 
attention especially to the care of the orphans, of whom 
there areavery large number. Letters from Asia Minor 
report that there are in Arabkir 1,700 orphans, while 
the whole number dependent upon charity during the 
winter has been over 3,000. In Malatia there are from 
2,000 to 2,500 widows and orphans, and in the whole 
field it has been estimated that 43,500 souls have been 
dependent upon charity. To meet this want orphan- 
ages have been established wherever practicable. Two 
homes have been opened in Harpfit itself, and it was 
expected that two more would be opened. We are glad 
to note that Young People’s Societies throughout the 
United States and Canada purpose supporting one of 
these orphanages. Various business firms have joined 
heartily in the enterprise, and have accomplished not a 
little. Altho the summer is always an easier time than 
the winter, the gravity of the situation scarcely dimin- 
ishes; and every dollar of assistance that can be se- 
cured will be needed for the preservation of life. Hav- 
ing commenced the work, we hope the American people 
will not draw back in the slightest. 





....A Baptist clergyman, who is a leading authority 
on Baptist polity, writes us that when in our editorial 
on the Tabernacle Baptist Church, in this city, we spoke 
of the Baptist denomination as ‘‘ loosely organized’’ we 
seemed to offer an unfavorable criticism on Baptist pol- 
ity as compared with that of the Congregationalists. 
We certainly had no such thought in mind, and the 
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highly commendatory letters we have received from 
other Baptist clergymen in reference to that editorial 
convince us that such was not the necessary implication. 
Every one knows that both denominations claim their 
loose organization as a peculiar merit. Perhaps we did 
not sufficiently recognize the place of councils among 
Baptists. Hiscox’s ‘‘ New Directory for the Baptist 
Churches” has a chapter devoted to this subject from 
which one would suppose that the theory of councils 
has about the same development as among Congrega- 
tionalists; yet other statements made by himshow what 
is really the fact, that they are not put to as much prac- 
tical use. 


... We want achange in the Police Commission of 
this city; but we do not want the change which the 
Lauterbach bill, approved at last Sunday’s session of 
the State Government, as Pratt and his legislative con- 
sulters are called. What is needed is the passage of 
Wray’s bill, empowering Mayor Strong to remove ob- 
jectionable commissioners and fill their places. Parker 
and Grant .are obstructionists, and their course is sub- 
versive of discipline. Let them have their walking 
papers. The Lauterbach bill, which is now put on the 
program, gives the appointment of the four new com- 
missioners to the Governor, who is entirely subservient 
to the machine. It involves, moreover, a gigantic 
scheme for the control of the election in the Greater 
New York this fall. There should be a popular uprising 
against it. 

....The Lexow Committee report thus defines a trust: 

“An aggregation brought about for the purpose of 
operating against the natural law of supply and demand, 
destroying competition by combination and unfair meth- 
ods, in order to secure control of both product and market, 
or permitting competition to exist only colorably and to 
the extent of refuting the charge of absolute monopoly.” 
Does not atrust proceed according to the natural law of 
supply and demand, rather than against it? It aims to 
secure the market, not by breaking down the natural 
law, but by using it: Senator Lexow is not the firsi 
legislator to discover that however villanous trusts 
may be, it is exceedingly hard to reach them by law, 
either State or Federal. 


....If a Papal delegate or ablegate is needed in this 
country one is equally needed in Canada. Practically the 
conditions there are analogous to the conditions here, al- 
tho theoretically they are different. Hence an ablegate 
to Canada is not out of the rational order of mundane 
things, the Church being in good part mundane. We 
must wait to see what the young ablegate will do. We 
suspect he will be received with even less favor by the 
prelates than was accorded here to Satolli; forthe con- 
flict in the Church is bitterer there than it has been 
here. 


....If Dr. Cranfill and his Zexas Baptist Standard 
could be multiplied all over the country there would be 
an end tothe lynchings. He has the correction of the 
evil where it ought to be—on the brain, A mob at 
Bryan, Tex., was defended by a justice of the peace, 
and the editor replies in a way that ought to make the 
justice’s conscience blush for shame. He tells him that 
when a mob attacks a jail a sheriff must shoot, as an 
honest sheriff did at Thomasville, and then lynching 
will come to anend. ‘‘ Mobocracy is anarchy.” 


....We mentioned not long agothe reported discovery 
by’a French chemist of a new element named Jucium, 
which was patented by its discoverer. Fortunately the 
discovery was a blunder, as it proves to have been a 
delusion of its claimant. The same is true of two other 
asserted elements, which a German chemist named 
Kosmann thought he had obtained, and which, 
wishing to beat his French rival, he not only patented 
but named after himself, osmium and neokosmium. So 
may it ever prove. 


-,...Our hearty congratulations go to Miss Ellen 
Hinsdale, daughter of Professor Hinsdale, of Michigan 
University, who has just received the degree of Ph.D. 
from the Géttingen University, the first woman to re- 
ceive the degree in philology at Géttingen. That a 
woman should be allowed to receive the degrce after 
earning it nearly drove one of the professors of philol- 
ogy into feminine hysterics. 


..One Fayerweather litigation is ended, and 
another rises like a phenix from its ashes. Reader, if 
you are blessed with more wealth than your natural 
heirs need, put in your will a suitable bequest for the 
public good; and then execute it before you die. You 
will save litigation, and you will have the satisfaction 
of seeing the good it will do. 


....Important amendments to the Raines Law are to 
be carried through. They are designed to make the 
local option provisions more effective, to do away with 
‘*fake’’ clubs and hotels, and to increase the restric- 
tions. With these changes the law will be greatly im- 
proved. It has reduced the number of places where 
liquor is dispensed in the State by 20 per cent., and is 
fairly entitled to further trial. 


..-.Two Irishmen have chosen St. Patrick’s day of 
this week to fight at Carson City. They are a disgrace 
to the patron, saint of their native island. 
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Letter from the Armenian Catholicos. 


BY THE REV. MARCELLUS BOWEN, 


AGENT OF THE AMERICAN Bis_e Society. 


Amonc the last great enterprises, undertaken by the 
late Isaac G. Bliss, D.D., for thirty years the agent of 
the American Bible Society at Constantinople, was the 
preparation of a popular edition of what the Armeni- 
ans call their ‘‘ Krapar’’ Bible; 7. ¢., the Bible in the 
ancient or literary Armenian tongue, to which the Ar- 
menians are quite as devoted as the Greeks to their an- 
cient language. This ancient Armenian version was in 
universal use, as it still is in the Armenian Church, and 
was regarded with great love and veneration. Editions 
of the complete Scriptures had been published at Venice, 
but the prices at which they were offered put the book 
beyond the reach of the masses. And so the need of 
another and cheaper edition was keenly felt, and Dr. 
Bliss attached much weight to the considerations urged 
that the American Bible Society should take the matter 
up. Foremost among those urging such a publication 
was the well-known Nerses, at that time Patriarch of 
Constantinople. The undertaking had also the kindest 
wishes and sympathy of Archbishop Mugurditch Khri- 
mian, the predecessor of Nerses as Patriarch, anda few 
years since appointed Catholicos of all the Armenians, 
with his Episcopal throne in Etchmiadzin, in the Cauca- 
sus province of Russia. As to the text to be followed 
in the preparation of this Bible, some difficulties arose 
in consequence of the fact that the Armenian version of 
the Old Testament is based upon the Septuagint trans- 
lation, while the Bible Society feels bound to adhere to 
the Hebrew version. It was finally arranged, that while 
the main text should be the one recognized by the Ar- 
menian Church,theimportant variations from the Hebrew 
should be mentioned in the shape of marginal notes. 
At last the work was begun in 1888, only a few months 
before the death ot Dr. Bliss, who had done so much to 
promote the undertaking. It was completed about the 
end of 1895. The value of the work from a critical 
standpoint is suggested in the fact that these marginal 
notes, explanatory of the differences between the two 
texts, number over 12,000. To Armenians, also, these 
notes are of very great value, as suggesting that there is 
a more correct text than that to which they are accus- 
tomed, and preparing their minds for an ultimate re- 
vision of the Armenian text, to make it better corre- 
spond with other authorized versions. 

In view of the great interest which he had always 
shown in this publication, and in view, also, of his 
lofty ecclesiastical position, a special copy was pre- 
pared and sent to the Archbishop above referred to, 
but now Catholicos of all the Armenians, Mugurditch I. 
As an item of interest, in passing, we may mention the 
fact that we experienced much difficulty in finding a 
safe way for the transmission of the Bible to its desti- 
nation, but were finally able to accomplish it through 
the curtesy of the Russian Embassy. The communica- 
tion from the Catholicos in acknowledgment of the 
gift was of a very remarkablecharacter, and especially 
interesting and valuable as recognizing the evangelical 
and apostolic character of missionary labor. The trans- 
lation of this document, given below, has been made 
with great care; but no translation can do full justice to 
the tenderness and kindness of spirit which character- 
ized it. As emanating from the highest ecclesiastical 
authority of the Armenian Church, it is a remarkably 
strong and outspoken expression of appreciation, not 
only of the Bible Society’s work, but of the high and 
sacred character of all missionary labor. It may, per- 
haps, be questioned whether all the high ecclesiastics 
of the Armenian Church wouldconcur inthe sentiments 
expressed, Christlike as they are. It is certain that 
they would not have done so three years ago; but history 
has been developing rapidly, and we must not fail to 
recognize the very marked change which has taken 
place inthe attitude of the Armenian Church toward 
evangelistic work in this land. 


‘“* MUGURDITCH, 
EPIscOPpOSABED AND CATHOLICOS 
of all the Armenians. 


“I, Mugurditch, servant of Jesus Christ, and by God’s in- 
scrutable will, Episcoposabed and Catholicos of all the Ar- 
menians, Supreme Patriarch of the National, Honorable 
See of Ararat, the Apostolic, Metropolitan Church of Holy 
Catholic Etchmiadzin, offer peace and blessing to the Rev. 
M. Bowen, Levant Agent of the American Bible Society. 

‘That which I have been anxiously awaiting, I have now 
received, the Bible, Holy Scriptures, elegantly bound, which 
you present to the Catholicos of the Armenians. In offer- 
ing my heartfelt thanks for this, 1 say, Blessed be you and 
your co-laborers; blessed be also all the worthy, efficient and 
distinguished members of the Bible Society, who have con- 
secrated themselves to the translation and dissemination 
of the Holy Scriptures to all the ends of the world, and who 
make known the Eternal Word to various lands and to 
people of various tongues. 

‘*I do not consider that I say too much, if I call your un- 
tiring work apostolic. David predicted concerning the 
Apostles that ‘ Their words are gone through all the earth,’ 
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ec. Now we see clearly that this word of prophecy is ful- 
filled in you also, apostolically carrying the Word, the Gos- 
pel of Jesus to the ends of the earth. Therefore, again I 
say, Blessed are you of the Lord; and blessed are all the 
laborers, who, with true self-consecration, travel by sea 
and by land, holding high the Gospel; and for the Gospel, 
and for the love of Christ, oftentimes and in many lands sac- 
rifice themselves to die as martyrs at the hands of barba- 
rians. Their memory is full of blessing and praise; and 
the Church of Christ does not forget to class them with 
the martyrs. And I pray that these brave soldiers of the 
Gospel, whether in living or in dying, may be strong and 
victorious; may they be fruitful from day to day, and may 
their fruit remain as a memorial in the Church of God. 

‘And whether these martyrs be known or unknown wit- 
nesses of truth for the Gospel of Christ, the Armenian 
Church, making no distinction, celebrates them with great 
solemnity on its sacred Day of Saints, Known and Un- 
known. 

“*Saluting you and the brethren who labor with you, I 
remain in prayer and myself a little laborer in the Church 
of Christ. 

“Given on the fourth of January, in the year 1897, and 
according to our calendar in the year 1346, in the fourth 
year of our Catholicate in the Araratian, Metropolitan See 
of Holy Etchmiadzin, in Vagharshabad. 

‘* Signed, Hatotz Harrie, 


[Father of the Armenians].”’ 
CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 





A PARTY of missionaries of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society left this city last week for the west 
coast of Africa, where they will commence the work in- 
augurated on behalf of the Disciples of Christ. 


....A call has been made through the National Tem- 
perance Society for the Eleventh National Temperance 
Convention, to meet at Saratoga Springs, August 18th, 
1897. Ecclesiastical and temperance bodies are invited 
to send delegates. 


....-Dr. Munhallis holding very successful revival 
meetings on the Pacific Coast. Asa result of his work 
in Oakland, Cal., there are six hundred professed con- 
versions; and his meetings in Alameda are of the most 
promising character. 


....Up to March 6th the number of Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor in the United States 
was 26,959, besides 10,482 junior, 166 intermediate, 50 
mothers’ and 23 senior societies, making a total of 37,- 
680. The number in all the world is 48,305, with 2,800,- 
ooo members. 


....-Dr. George L. Walker, of Hartford, has resigned 
his position on the Board of Visitors of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Henry A. Stimson, D.D., of this 
city, has been elected to take his place. It is under- 
stood that the appointment of Dr. Stimson was in ac- 
cordance with the expressed wish of Dr. A. H. Quint 
before his death. : , 


...-Mr. Moody’s meetings at Cincinnati have com- 
menced, and there appears to be a growing interest in 
them. Services are held in the afternoon and evening 
of each day except Saturday. On Monday Mr. Moody 
addressed the ministers of the city in reference to the 
work in hand. At the noon houra number of meetings 
were held in the factories, and it is proposed to continue 
these. 


.++eThere is in London a Tramcar and Omnibus 
Scripture Text Mission, which aims to put a transpar- 
ent text in each car and omnibus in the city. It is esti- 
mated that there are 1,500 omnibuses and 896 tramcars, 
carrying annually 244,000,000 and 175,000,000 travelers 
respectively. The society hasnot yet succeded in sup- 
plying each, but is endeavoring to do so, hoping thus to 
rival the value of the advertisements. 


....We can say with positiveness that there is no 
truthin the storiesinthe papers that Dr.D.C. Potter was 
removed by force fromthe Tabernacle Baptist Church, 
in this city, where he has been standing siege, made by 
the City Mission Society which owns the property. 
Our statement was true that the Executive Committee 
did not intend to use force, and it did not. His leaving 
the building was prearranged with the men in charge 
and his physician, and was preceded by the removal of 
his goods and his having rooms elsewhere. 


....The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
closes its seventy-first year March 31st. The receipts 
for the eleven months were $75,308 less than for the 
corresponding period of last year, and notwithstanding 
the heavy reductions there must be received during 
this present month $169,900 if the society is to meet its 
current expenses and also the balance of the debt with 
which it commenced the year. The apprepriations for 
the coming year have been reduced by $74,000, of 
which a large share is upon the operating expenses. 
The entire Stickney legacy has been devoted to the 
work, and the officers make ah earnest plea for the 
meeting of these obligations during what remains of 
the financial year. 

....The American Board reports receipts for the 
month of February of $42,128 against $57,155 for Feb- 
ruary of 1896. The falling off was $3,600 in donations 
and $11,000 in legacies. The receipts for the six months 
were $243,817, a decrease in regular donations of $22,- 
118, and in legacies of $27,175. Special donations, how- 
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ever, show an increase of $15,009. The total appropri- 
ations for the current year are $618,796. To meet these 
there will be needed during the remaining six months 
of the financial year $369,235. The receipts for the 
corresponding period of last year for appropriations 
were $299,758, so that there will be needed during the 
next six months not merely that sum but an addition of 
$59,476, if the Board is to close the year without debt. 


-.-.-The effortto bring the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterian Churches together has received a new im- 
pulse in Louisville, Ky. Members of the various Pres- 
byterian churches in that city have had a series of meet- 
ings with the purpose of securing this organic union, 
and at a general meeting a resolution was adopted for 
the taking of steps to secure action at the next meeting 
of the Assemblies. An effort will also be made to induce 
both Assemblies to hold their annual meetings next 
year in Louisville, and the hope is expressed that by 
having both branches meet in the same place and at the 
same time a reunion can be effected. There isan execu- 
tive committee of nine,with Judge Shackelford Miller at 
the head, which will call meetings for similar action all 
over the State. 


....The tentative program of the Fourth Lambeth 
Conference, to be he!d in July in London, has been 
issued, and a considerable number of speakers have 
been named. Among the topics on which American 
bishops are to speak are the following: onthe ‘‘ Organ- 
ization of the Anglican Communion,”’ the Bishops of 
Long Island and Pennsylvania; on ‘‘ Foreign Missions,”’ 
the Bishop of Arkansas; on ‘‘ Reformation Movements 
on the Continent of Europe and Elsewhere,’’ the Bish- 
op of Albany; on ‘‘Church Unity,’’ the Bishop of 
Pittsburg; on ‘‘ International Arbitration,’’ the Bish- 
ops of New York and New Jersey; on ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of the Church to the Industrial Problems,’ the 
Bishops of Central New York and Washington; on 
‘*The Book of Common Prayer,” the Bishop of Spring- 
field. Nearly two hundred bishops in connection with 
the See of Canterbury have signified their intention of 
attending the conference, which it is hoped will be very 
successful. 


....-A number of Presbyterian clergmen and laymen 
met recently in this city to form the ‘‘ Church Service 
Society of the United States of America.’’ The object 
is to inquire into the present conduct of public worship 
in the Church and the various orders at worship in act- 
ual use; to study the modes used in the different 
branches of the Church, with a view to the preparation 
of forms of service which will guard against the ‘‘ con- 
trary evils of confusion and ritualism, and promote rev- 
erence and beauty in the worship of God in his Holy 
House, unity and the spirit of common praise and 
prayer among the people.” Dr. L. F. Benson, of Phil- 
adelphia, was made president, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of 
this city, vice president, and Dr. S. T. Clark, of Buffalo, 
secretary. Among the prominent men connected with 
it are Drs. Murray and Purves, of Princeton Seminary; 
Dr. Henry M. Booth, of Auburn; Dr. Robert Ellis 
Thompson, of Philadelphia; Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin, of 
Washington; Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Union Sem- 
inary; Dr. George Alexander, of this city, and others. 


....The sixth annual session of the Tuskegee Negro 
Conference was most successful. There wasa large at- 
tendance not only of farmers, mechanics and others, 
but of representatives of different institutions and prom- 
inent educators. The reports presented showed con- 
siderable advance in the purchase of houses and 
farm lands. In one community in Alabama nine fami- 
lies own 2,000 acres, and one family which had hitherto 
thought they could get nothing had under the impulse 
of the last conference bought thirty acres. The plat- 
form urges (1) increased attendance to improved meth- 
éds of farming, fruit, stock and poultry raising; (2) 
greater economy in living; (3) better preparation to 
meet competition by skilled labor; (4) increased atten- 
tion to schools; (5) advises that the full force of com- 
munity sentiment be cast against immorality; (6) recog- 
nizes the mutual interdependence of the white and 
black races and pledges all to do their utmost to remove 
the obstacles to mutual progress; (7) advises the organ- 
izing of Negro conferences throughout the South, in 
view of the steady gain noticeable in every department. 


....The Western section of the Executive Committee 
of the Alliance of Reformed Churches holding the Pres- 
byterian System is to meet in Chicago April 15th. This 
section of the Alliance embraces all the Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches of America. Principal William 
Caven, of Knox College, Toronto, is its President, and 
Dr. W. H. Roberts its Secretary. The arrangements 
for this meeting are under the direction of a Committee 
of Chicago pastors, consisting of Drs. Withrow, Meloy, 
McPherson, Bryan, Brooks, Garvin and Professor 
Zenos. At the social meeting, to be held on the even- 
ing of April 15th, Dr. Withrow is to preside. Dr. W.T. 
Meloy, of the United Presbyterian Church, is to deliver 
the address of welcome, which will he responded to by 
Principal Caven. The Reformed Church: will be rep- 
resented on the program by Dr. David James Burrell, 
of New York, and the Cumberland Presbyterian by 
President W. H. Black, of Missouri. It is expected 
that Dr, Roberts will speak for the last Pan-Presbyte- 
rian Council. This will be the first meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Alliance ever held so far 
west as Chicago, 
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..-.In the great statistical work of Rauchberg, re- 
cently published, in which the complete and latest sta- 
tistics of the Austro-Hungarian Empire are reported 
and discussed, the most recent religious data are also 
given. According to these the Empire now includes 
23,895,143 souls. Of these 18,934,166, or 79.2 per cent., 
are Roman Catholic; 2,814,072, or 11.8 per cent., are 
United Greeks (in communion with Rome); 544,736, or 
2.2 per cent., are Oriental (Orthodox) Greeks; 315,828 
are Lutherans, 120,524 are Reformed, both Protestant 
Churches constituting 1.8 per cent. of the population; 
1,143,305, or 4.81 per cent., are Jews; 22,779, or 0.1 
per cent., are adherents of other creeds or claim no 
creed. Among these ‘‘ other’’ Christians, the United 
Armenians (in communion with Rome), report 2,611 ad- 
herents; the Oriental (Gregorian) Armenians, 1,275; the 
Lipparians, a Russian sect, 3,218, and the Old Catho- 
lics, 8,240. Of all these classes of Christians the Old 
Cathelics have increased the most proportionately in 
the last ten years, namely, 34 percent. Their strong- 
holds are in Vienna and in the industrial districts of 
Bohemia. Inthe Protestant population the Germans 
numerically constitute the largest element, the Czechs 
coming next.in order. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that of the population over six years of 
age no less than 29.42 per cent. are unable to read or 
write. 


Missions. 


Sere Be 


2 AR: Pe Missions in Uganda. 


~~ THE last number of Zhe Church Missionary Intelli- 


gencer contains a statement of the work of that society 
in Uganda. The statistics show that in March, 1896, in 
the sixteen provinces or districts there are 1, 355 com- 
municants, 6,905 baptized Christians, 2,591 catechumens, 
20,586 Gospel readers and 22,972 ‘‘ Mateka”’ readers, 
while the total number of readers is estimated at 57,380. 
There are 321 churches, accommodating 49,751; the 
Sunday attendance is over 25,000, and the week-day at- 
tendance 6,307; there are 192 Church Council teachers 
and 533 local teachers, of whom 61 are females. Bishop 
Tucker, in commenting upon them, says that during the 
year there has been considerable progress, and that the 
present number of communicants is about 2,500. The 
distinction between Gospel readers and ‘‘ Mateka’’ 
readers is that the latter belong to classes reading a 
little book containing the alphabet, syllables, simple 
words, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments, with a few texts of Scripture, the Gospel 
readers are those in classes preparing for examination 
for baptism. Their reading is of a wider scope and in- 
cludes the Epistles and a thorough course in the Church 
catechism. The great opportunity of the missionaries 
is seen in the large number, nearly 60,000, of readers 
who need instruction and guidance, and in the fact that 
there are 725 native evangelists and teachers all en- 
gaged in the work of instruction of these readers. 

The churches are of different character. There is 
the great cathedral church, accommodating some four 
thousand, and there are prayer houses, with sitting 
room for a comparatively few members. These latter 
are built generally of reeds, timber and grass; are 
bright and airy, and in perfect keeping with the coun- 
try and life of the people. Unquestionably they are not 
substantial, but they are easily built and easily re- 
paired. Their cost is small, and is contributed almost 
entirely by the people themselves as workers. The 
distinction between Church Council teachers and local 
teachers is that the former are furnished with a formal 
letter by the Church Council and receive from it their 
pay; the others are recognized only by the local church 
governing together with the European missionary in 
charge. A majority receive no regular salary, but are 
simply honorary workers. They are not, of course, a 
highly trained body; but they are men of earnest Chris- 
tian character, and are faithful to the work that is 
given to them. 

In speaking of the various districts Bishop Tucker re- 
fers to the Sesse Islands of the Nyanza, where, during 
the three or four years the work has progressed very 
rapidly. Therethe total number of estimated readers 
is considerably over 6,000, and the character of the work 
is of the best. One reason given for this is the fact that 
they have come very little in contact with Mohammed- 
anism, which throughout Africa is hardening and de- 
grading wherever it has had timeto work, and makes 
the deadliest opponents to Christianity and morality. 

The Catholic Review publishes the statistics of the Ro- 
man Catholic work inthe same section. Bishop O’Han- 
lon reports in September, 1896, 4,800 catechumens, an ad- 
vance duiing the year of 3,800, of whom he says 560 are 
converts from Protestantism and 3,240 from paganism. 
The total number of children in the schools is 
given as 30. The total numberof baptized Catholics is 
500, of whom 261 adults and 85 infants were baptized 
during the past year. Two stations are occupied. 
There are three churches and chapels with four priests 
and one school. The mission is poor, the church hav- 
ing only a temporary altar and no furniture but the 
merest necessities. 
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Our Systems of Liquor Legislation.” 


A CANDID and serious study of the legislative 


_aspect of the liquor problem ought to be very wel- 


come to those who still have open minds. Temper- 
ance has been made a political question, a Church 
question, a social, an ethical, a physiological, an edu- 
cational question, and men have been sharply di- 
vided upon each of these aspects, their convictions 
making them partisans of one side or the other. The 
sounds of the conflict have so filled the air that nota 
few are bewildered and know not what to think, 
what to advocate or what to condemn. It has been 
manifest for some time that what we need for a calm 
and rational discussion is to have the facts of the 
problem re-examined and restated from an independ- 
ent and impartial point of view. What are the re- 
sults of Prohibition, of Local Option, of the more re- 
strictive examples of the License system, of the Tax 
Law and State Dispensary methods? We know that 
the testimony as to Prohibition has been of a most 
contradictory character. The partisans of each side 
disagree radically, and marshal their facts like 
hostile armies. Over and over again out of the 
babel of contending voices has come the demand, 
‘What are the facts? Cannot some competent, trust- 
worthy person gr committee give us the plain, un- 
varnished facts ?’’ 

This is what the volume now before us attempts to 
do, within reasonable limitations, not only for pro- 
hibitory but for the license, State Dispensary and 
other methods. - It is the first of a series of studies 
of the Liquor Problem taken up under the auspices of 
a Committee of Fifty gentlemen who have become 
associated for the purpose of investigating various 
sociological topics. It embraces college presidents, 
bishops, clergymen, lawyers, physicians, merchants, 
reformers—men of the highest character and com- 
petency. In 1893 this Committee determined to take 
up the Liquor Problem for study, and appointed four 
sub-committees, one on the physiological, one on the 
legislative, one on the economic, and one on the 
ethical aspect. The sub-committee on the legisla- 
tive aspect, consisting of President Eliot, of Harvard; 
President Low, of Columbia, and Mr. James C. Car- 
ter, the well-known lawyer of this city, has completed 
its work, and the results. appear ina book of 350 
pages or more. The actual work of the investigation 
was done by Dr. Frederic H. Wines and John Koren. 
under the direction of the sub-committee, which 
prepares the introduction of twenty-one pages, in 
which the results are summarized. The character of 
the men who directed this investigation is a sufficient 
assurance that the purpose was not to gather evi- 
dence for the support of any particular method, but 
to find the facts and give them regardless of the effect 
upon any of the various theories. Mr. Koren inves- 


_ tigated the results of Prohibition in Maine, of Local 


Option in Massachusetts, of the High License Law of 
Pennsylvania, and of the Dispensary System of South 
Carolina. Dr. Wines studied the operation of Pro- 
hibition in Iowa, of the Mulct or Tax Law of Ohio, 
and of the Nicholson Act of Indiana. Eight varieties 


of liquor legislation were investigated, not exhaust-_ 


ively, of course, for the funds at the disposal of the 
Committee would not warrant that—not as extensive- 
ly as could have been wished, but sufficiently, per- 
haps, in specific instances to furnish a fair basis for 
conclusions. 

The introductory statement of results and infer- 
ences is confined to the States in which the investi- 
gation was made. Following the order adopted by 
the sub-committee our chief purpose will be to re- 
flect their conclusions, with such comments as we 
may be moved to add. 

First, as to Prohibition, it is credited with success 
in abolishing and preventing in wide areas the manu- 
facture, on a large scale, of intoxicants; with remov- 
ing temptation from the young and from those dis- 
posed to alcoholic excesses in districts where public 
sentiment is strong; with promoting incidentally the 
invention and adoption of many useful restrictions. 
On the other side, Prohibition has not absolutely ex- 
cluded intoxicants from districts where the sentiment 
was most favorable; in other districts it has harassed 
or repressed, but not suppressed. the traffic; whole 
counties and municipalities have been in rebellion 
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against it in Iowa; it has failed to subdue the drinking 
passion; among its concomitant evils are public de- 
fiance of law, lawbreakers schooled in evasion and 
shamelessness, perjuries, double-faced and mercenary 
Officers of the law, hypocritical legislators, bribery 
and blackmail, corruption of courts. As to whether 
Prohibition has or has not reduced the consumption 
of intoxicants and diminished drunkenness, no opin- 
ion is expressed. The balance appears to be rather 
against Prohibition; but there are several considera- 
tions which the Committee do not present. They 
say Prohibition has not subdued the drinking passion. 
True; but has it not prevented it from being excited ? 
If we regard every open saloon as a school for the 
propagation of vice, would it not seem that every 
such school suppressed or prevented is so much clear 
gain? As to the evil effects on courts, officers of the 
law and legislators, are no such effects to be seen, in 
lesser degree, perhaps, in connection with the en- 
forcement of laws that are really restrictive ? 

The chief point made for Local Option is that wher- 
ever it can be secured there is a sentiment for its en- 
forcement, and that some persons support it who are 
not-abstainers; but annual elections are considered 
too frequent. The Committee give this form of legis- 
lation a very meager consideration, and yet it makes 
more territory prohibitory than, State prohibition. In 
Mr. Koren’s report it is said to work effectively in 
the smaller Massachusetts towns, but less so in the 
larger, and it has not, he says, considering the State as 
a whole, reduced the number of licenses in late years. 

The license system is considered to be open to seri- 
ous evils, particularly when resting on the discretion 
of commissioners. It is bad to put the power into 
the hands of the Mayor or Council, for that makes 
the liquor question an issue in politics; courts are 
specially liable to the suspicion of yielding to im- 
proper influence, and it is better to get rid of licens- 
ing boards altogether, by some such method as the 
Ohio Tax Law. The question of restrictions is the 
really important one, and the Committee indicate 
those which they consider most valuable, but hold 
that wherever they are openly disregarded it is better 
not to have them. Here is a question of great im- 
portance. If this principle were adopted for general 
application we fear the result would be demoralizing, 
The example of unpunished violation of laws is a bad 
one; but to repeal such laws would be, in many cases, 
a surrender to lawlessness. It would seem to be wiser 
to stimulate public sentiment to demand their en- 
forcement. 

Weighty recommendations of the Ohio Tax Law 
are that it requires no licensing authorities, no politi- 
cal officers for supervising the.business, and very little 
legislation. The tax, however, is far too low, and 
the saloons too numerous. 

The South Carolina Dispensary system removes the 
motive of private gain; but it is conducted for public 
profit, and creates a great political machine. It has, 
however, been quite successful in operation; indeed, 
according to Mr. Koren, no substitute for the license 
system has been so well enforced. There are eva- 
sions by ‘‘moonshiners,” and by the keepers of 
‘« blind tigers” in Charleston; but it has banished the 
open barroom. 

The Pennsylvania High License Law is said to work 
well in Philadelphia. The courts are careful in re- 
newing licenses and grant few new ones, The char- 
acter of the saloon is improved, Sunday selling has 
ceased, and minors are not served. But there are 
many ‘‘speak-easies’’ whose business is generally 
confined to Sunday selling, and some illegal sales are 
made by clubs and druggists. 

It is easy to see that in the view of the Committee 
the value of any temperance legislation depends on 
the sentiment which is behind it. You cannot have 
successful prohibition or restriction unless there is a 
strong demand for it. ‘‘ That law is best,’’ they say, 
‘“‘which is best administered,” and ‘‘it cannot be 
positively affirmed that any one kind of liquor legis- 
lation has been more successful than another kind in 
promoting real temperance.” This last statement 
will come with the force of a shock to many persons 
who believe that there is a wide moral difference 
between prohibitory and license laws; but it is only 
fair to say that the Committee do not discuss ethical 
considerations at all in the present volume. That 
aspect of the Liquor Problem is to be the subject ofa 
separate inquiry. What they mean is that if it be said 
that there are no saloons in prohibition territory, 
it cannot be said that there is no drinking; that if the 
number of saloons is reduced the rest may sell more, 
and that if there is less drinking in the saloons there 
may be more in private, They do not assert that it 
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is so; but that it is so affirmed, and that much minute 
investigation would be required to establish the fact. 
They believe, however, that it is wise ‘‘ to strive after 
all external, visible improvements, even if it be im- 
possible to prove that internal, fundamental improve- 
ment accompanies them.” 

Our impression is that the book will perform a use- 
ful office in showing that legislation is not a panacea 
for all the evils of the liquor traffic, that prohibition 
may be in the constitution and on the statute book 
and yet have not a particle of practical force; that 
severe restrictions may be in the letter of the law and 
be as devoid of effect as the drunkard’s forgotten 
pledge. Temperance is and probably ever will be a 
matter not of law, but of personal choice, and there- 
fore of education. Parliament cannot legislate a man 
sober; it can, however, reduce temptation, abate 
evils, and make effective the predominating sentiment 
of communities. 





Jewish Divorce.* 


Mr. AmRAM’S book on the Jewish Law of Divorce is 
highly interesting reading for the student of compara- 
tive jurisprudence, as well as for the theologian and 
even the layman. As the decisions of our courts de- 
pend mostly on precedents and the enactments, or at 
least the methods of deduction and reasoning of the an- 
cient codes of judiciary authority, it is perhaps not 
hazardous to say that no member of the bench in 
whose power it is to grant a bill of divorce can afford to 
overlook a work like the one before us. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Amram points out the necessity for lawyers 
to study the ancient Hebrew law, citing as his authority 
Sir Henry Sumner Main, the author of the ‘‘ epoch- 
making ’’ work on ‘‘ Ancient Law.’’ To the student of 
the Bible and the theologian a great many interesting 
points are offered in Mr. Amram’s book, primarily such 
as exhibit the methods of the rabbis in deducing new 
laws from the Bibie. Thus, for instance, in order to 
give a woman a standing before the ccurt in a plea 
of divorce, they reasoned in the following manner: 
The law of Moses ordains that if a man gave his bond- 
woman into marriage to his son she hada right to claim 
of her husband ‘‘sustenance, raiment and ccnjugal 
duties.’”’ If the husband denies her these, ‘‘she may go 
out [of his house] freely’’ (Ex. 21: 10, 11). Now, 
going out freely would be of little benefit to her, for 
she could never get married to another man; hence this 
ordinance implies that she has a right to sue for a di- 
vorce. And if a bondwoman has such a right in case 
her husband fails todo his duty by her, the more so 
has a free woman the right to sue for divorce (p. 55 
infra). This bit of legal reasoning gave the Jewish 
woman a standing before the court on the authority of 
the Mosaic law. 

The ancient peoples, as Mr. Amram shows, knew not 
of the enactment of a bill of divorce in writing; a man 
and his wife could separate from each other at the free 
will of either. Among the Greeks the divorcement en- 
‘acted by the will of the husband was called azorounq 
(‘‘ sending away’’; like the Hebrew nb); and if the wife 
divorced her husband the act was termed azo/eupic (de- 
parting, leaving; similar to the Hebrew term RY‘, 
which occurs in the passage cited above). The act of 
separation was indicated merely by the handing over of 
the property belonging to the divorced party; ‘‘ Zuas res 
tibi habeto,”’ said the man to his wife, or she to him, and 
therewith the act was accomplished. Among the Rom- 
ans the religious marriage-by confarreatio could not be 
so easily dissolved, an act of diffarreat‘o was required 
for that purpose. The husband and the wife who 
wished to separate appeared in the presence of a priest 
and witnesses at the common hearth. A cake was pre- 
sented them; but instead of partaking of it they began 
quarreling with each other, and the woman defamed 
her husband and his household gods. This was the 
ceremony enacted at the separation, but no act in writ- 
ing was executed. Not so was it among the Hebrews; 
from very remote times the divorce was to be made in 
writing; the prophet of the exile (Isaiah 50: 1) mentions 
it as a commonly known institution about 550 B.c. 

Mr. Amram shows on euthority that cannot be dis- 
puted that the law of Moses, ordaining that a bill of di- 
vorce should be given to the wife he wants tosend away, 
intended to check the custom of divorcement which was 
prevalent among all ancient peoples up to a very late 
date. It provided plainly that the husband could not 
divorce his wife unless he had found ‘‘some unclean- 
ness in her’’ (literally ‘‘a matter of nakedness’’ 
323 nyy, Deut. 24:1). Besides this, the very act of 
writing and the consequent necessity of having a scribe 
conduct the ceremony, which the law required, were 
sufficient to discourage a man under ordinary circum- 
stances divorcing his wife in those remote times. In 
consonance with the spirit of that law the prophet Mal- 
achi (2: 14-16) strongly denounced the custom of di- 
vorcing, and declared that the Lord ‘‘hateth putting 
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em {literally ‘‘ sending away,’’ or divorcing x3w 
). 

About fifty years before the time of Jesus a discussion 
arose between the schools of Hillel and Shammai about 
the meaning of the term ‘‘a matter of nakedness’’ for 
the sake of which a man could divorce his wife. The 
former argued that it meant anything that might dis- 
please the husband; the latter contended that it meant 
nothing short of adultery, for the Hebrew expression 
mmny isin many instances used for that crime. But the 
opinion of the Hillelites prevailed, as the author shows 
by citations from the Mishna, from Josephus and from 
Philo Judzus, all contemporaries of Jesus. He 
fails to tell us, however, why that opinion 
prevailed, and this is an interesting point. Adultery 
was, according to the law of Moses, a capital crime, 
punishable with death. This law was so strictly en- 
forced that the husband could by no means condone the 
guilt of his wife, even if there was only circumstantial 
evidence of hercrime. Now, the school of Hillel con- 
tended, since the law prescribed such severe punish- 
ments for the adulteress, it could not make that crime 
the only cause of divorce; hence, the legitimate cause 
of divorce might be anything else—any unseemly con- 
duct or trait of character in the woman. Wonderfully 
enough Jesus did not approve of this reasoning, and de- 
cided in favor of the opinion of Shammai’s school 
against the views of all other contemporaries. (See 
Matt. 29: 3-9, and parallel passages.) Butin such mat- 
ters Jesus and the Apostles took the highest idealistic 
views, while their contemporary legislators, the rabbis, 
were guided bythe practical considerations of their 
time. Thus, for instance Jesus (Matt. 19: 9; Luke 16: 
18); and Paul (1 Cor. 7: 10, 11), prohibited a divorced 
woman marrying another man; she must remain single 
or returnto her husband. The rabbis, on the other 
hand, interposed no objection to her marrying ‘‘ whom- 
ever she wanted,” asthe bill of divorce provides, ex- 
cepting a cohen, or Aaronite, who is prohibited by the 
law of Moses taking unto him a divorced woman. 

Still, even the rabbis who allowed divorce for ‘‘ any 
cause whatever” and made it pcssible even for women 
to sue for it, surrounded the act of divorcement with 
great difficulties, and turned that act to the advantage 
of the woman in every respect. On this point the excel- 
lence of Mr. Amram’s work cannot be too strongly rec- 
ommended to the members of the bar; for it shows the 
development of the rabbinical law and explains the legal 
principles on which it was developed, and their his- 
torical relations to the secular laws in a lucid manner. 
Mr. Amram, in citing his authorities on the early de- 
velopment of the Jewish law of divorce, manifestly 
gives preference to the Mishna, the earliest source of 
rabbinical legislation; he cites the Gemara and the 
later authorities only where the Mishna fails to give 
him the points of his research, or in treating of the 
post-Mishnaig periods of time. In no instanee does he 
appear as an apologist, but fairly and impartially he 
laysbefore the reader the results of his research ina 
popularand attractive style. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE ACTS OF THE 
ApostLes. By J. M. Stifler, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in Crozer Theological Seminary. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 75 cents.) This is 
not a critical commentary, and is not intended to be. 
Questions of a purely critical nature are generally ex- 
cluded, with the definite purpose of concentrating atten- 
tion on the facts in their sequence and logical connec- 
tions with each other, and on the important matters of 
a spiritual, religious or ecclesiastical character which 
come out by way of inference or in the direct interpre- 
tation of the text. Without entering on the analysis of 
the work we may say in general that it takes its place 
among the commentaries on the Acts as a fresh, origi- 
nal work both in design and execution. If it was pre- 
pared, as we suppose it was, with an eye on the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons of the year, it is a 
grand book for use in these studies. It will tend 
strongly to break up the vicious habit of looking at 
these Scriptures verse by verse, and open to the stu- 
dent the sweep of thought that is in them, the fact 
that they describe great historic movements set agoing 
in the world by deep and mighty spiritual agencies, and 
that they belong inthat divine process which is the his- 
tory of man in his relation to God. Wedo not wholly 
agree with the author that the book does not end until 
the Gospel has reached the limit indicated in the Re- 
deemer’s promise. The author’s remarks on this point are 
suggestive and his conclusion is fairly drawn; but they 
do not seem to shake the general impression that the 
history is broken off abruptly, and that Professor Ram- 
sey is nearer to the facts in his inference that St. Luke 
had in mind another and a supplementary work, which 
should deal more fully with the relations of the Gospel 
to the Roman Empire. THE EARLY CHURCH: STUD- 
IES IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. David 
James Burrell, D.D., and the Rev. Joseph Dunn Burrell, 
A.M. (American Tract Scciety. $1.25.) A considera- 
ble portion of this volume has been selected from 
‘‘ Hints and Helps,’’ by the same authors, and rear- 
ranged in consecutive order for use in connection with 
the International Sunday-School Lessons on the Acts. 
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It is a topical commentary, in which the topics follow 
each other in the order given to them in the Acts, and 
are discussed in a practical and spiritual way which 
realizes the idea of the volume of ‘‘ Hints and Helps”’ 
for which they were originally prepared. For the 
Sunday-school work of the present year they are par- 
ticularly appropriate. How TO READ THE BIBLE. 
Hints for Sunday-School Teachers and Other Bible Stu- 
dents, by Walter F. Adeney, Professor of New Testament 
Fxegesis, New College, London (Thomas Whittaker, 
50 cents), is an elementary and popular treatment 
of the subject, written in simple language and in an in- 
teresting style. It is a book of solid sense, and very 
much needed to restrain and correct the outrageous 
misinterpretations of one kind and another which are 
imposed on the Scriptures by one sided, unbalanced 
and often fanatical interpreters. Tire enormous exten- 
sion of the reading and study of the Bible among the 
people, grateful as we must be for it, is attended with 
this drawback, but only brings out the more clearly the 
usefulness of such aids as Professor Adeney’s. 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE UNITED STATES. By Oscar 
S. Straus. (Philip Cowen, New York.) 

This address, published in an extremely rich and 
handsome limited edition, on deckel-edged paper, was 
originally delivered before the Yale College Kent Club. 
It isaclear and unanswerable assertion of the abso- 
lute religious neutrality of the Constitution as between 
all religions. Mr. Straus emphatically approves these 
words quoted from the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 

“It is sheer impertinence, insolent assumption, to talk 

of any American citizens as Dissenters or Nonconfarmists, 
or for any denomination to arrogate to itself the name of 
‘The Church of the United States,’ or for any ecciesias- 
tical functionary to sign himself‘ the Bishop of Pennsylva- 
nia’ or of any other State.” 
Mr. Straus’s definition of religious liberty under the 
Constitution is that which has always been maintained 
in our columns and which was ably laid down by one of 
our editors, the late Dr. S. T. Spear. We shall have to 
interpret some of Mr. Straus’s statements as rhetorical 
rather than historical, as, for example, the statement 
(p- 14): 

“The Puritans appropriated the land of the 
Indians, and then slaughtered them when driven to rebel- 
lion.”’ 


This is an old and oft-refuted accusation. Neither the 
Puritans nor the Pilgrims held their title by right of 
conquest, but of treaty and purchase. We should like 
to know to what enactment Mr. Straus refers in the 
statement (p. 12): 

“So great was the hatred felt toward this ‘heretic 

colony’ that Massachusetts passed a law prohibiting the 
inhabitants of Providence from coming within her 
bounds.” 
The statement of fact as to the liberality of Lord Balti- 
more’s charter is correct; but it is well known that its 
liberality had its motive in the fact that Lord Baltimore 
was providing for a mixed colony and that, in the cir- 
cumstances, security for Roman Catholics could be had 
only at the price of security for all. 


DEATH—AND AFTERWARDS. Sy Sir Edwin Arnold. 
(New Amsterdam Book Company.) 

The matchless literary touch of Sir Edwin Arnold 
glorifies this little essay on every page. It is repub- 
lished now from the fourteenth English edition, with 
some additions by the author, and with some extremely 
acute and scientifically suggestive comments from un- 
named correspondents, one of whom comments thus on 
the essay, justly, as we think: 

‘The argument appears to me to place in its strongest 
forms the moral presumption in favor of a continued ex- 
istence. It is Butler’s ‘Analogy’ purified from the ‘ super- 
natural’ and brought into harmony with science.” 


Or as another nameless correspondent writes: 


‘* But while losing much that we have learned to cling to, 

we gain what is a hundredfold in value, if we only have 
faith enough to trust God now as /ighkt. We find that Truth 
meets every need afresh; we find that never can true 
thought outstrip our Christ; we find our living way through 
countless changes; stagnation dies with apathy and dread; 
a fearless, hopeful strength is given to us; we know that 
nothing can now daunt or harm us. Each ray of light 
which science brings, reveals; we welcome what in old days 
terrified us. Let us be brave and say to the God 
of light, ‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth’; not pre- 
scribing or limiting to our pettiness the range and form of 
the answer, but adding, ‘ Not our will but thine be done.’ 
For ¢hen -will come an answer charged with glory. At 
last the life through death shall stand revealed.” 
There are, however, and beyond question, dizzy hights 
in this speculation which remind us of Clifford or of 
the old Eleatics, and occasionally suggest a tangible ap- 
prehension that Mr. Arnold may be but charming us 
into some illusion of Brahma or Buddha as, for exam- 
ple, ii: this passage near the end (p. 61): 

‘‘We distress ourselves about maintaining our identity 
and upon remaining individual, when, quite conceivably, 
the lower angels laugh at our smallaspirations herein, and 
exclaim, ‘So soon made happy!’ May there not be coalesced 
existences, aS immensely higher and better than our little 
‘ego’ as that of the tree isthan those of the cells which 

build every inch of it?” 
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Literary Notes. 


Tue April Century will contain the 
first of several articles by Col. George E. 
Waring, Jr., describing a wheeling tour 
inthe Tyrol. 


..Cosmo Monkhouse writes for the 
April Scridner of Orchardson, the British 
painter, while the artist Gibson treats of 
** London Parks.” 


.-Nansen’s ‘‘Farthest North” and 
Marie Corelli’s ‘‘Ziska’’ were the two 
best selling books in England during the 
last month. The ‘‘ Farthest North”’ will 
be published by Harperson the roth. 


. The Illustrated American for March 
13th gives a number of interesting illus- 
trations of ‘‘ The White Squadron’s Trial 
by Storm’’ off Charleston, with descrip- 
tive text by one of the Flagship’s Com- 
pany. 


.-In the current number of the Worth 
American Review Edmund Gosse gives, 
under the title, ‘‘The History of a 
Poem,’’ reminiscences of the late Coven- 
try Patmore and his famous work, ‘‘ The 
Angel in the House,” founded on an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Mr. Patmore of 
more than sixteen years. 


.-Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. an- 
nounce, as soon to appear, ‘‘The Fern 
Collectors’ Handbook and Herbarium,’’ 
by Miss S. F. Price, a popular work with 
seventy-two large plates, most of them 
lifé size. The work is intended to be of 
service even to those who may have no 
previous knowledge of botany. 


. The Academy's ‘‘ Onlooker”’ quotes 
from Mr. John Davidson’s ‘‘ New Song 
of Orpheus,’’ on the Cretan question, the 
following stanza, which he admits has 
‘** haunting qualities ’’ 


“For Berecynthian Cybele, 
Mother of Gods, here taught the use 
Of towns and tilth and husbandry; 
Here Almathea suckled Zeus.” 


.-The March Bookman (English) re- 
produces a series of five portraits of Dr. 
Johnson from the catalog of the John- 
sonian collection inthe possession of Mr. 
R. B. Adams, of Buffalo, N. Y., the finest 
Johnsonian collection in the world. The 
first was painted by Miss Reynolds, Sir 
Joshua’s sister; the second, third and 
fifth, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; the fourth 
by Opie. 


. -The original manuscripts of ‘‘Endy- 
mion’’ and ‘‘ Lamia,’’ in the handwriting 
of Keats, were sold at auction in London 
last Wednesday. The ‘‘ Endymion”’ sold 
for £695; the ‘‘ Lamia” for £305. They 
were both bought by the same purchaser, 
Pearson & Co., but whether for an Amer- 
ican or European client is not yet an- 
nounced. It is said that many orders for 
the manuscripts were sent from this 
country. 


.-Olive Schreiner’s new novel, 
‘Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land,” receives high praise from the re- 
viewers. The Atheneum says that in it 
she has achieved a remarkable literary 
success, altho it seems that the moral 
purpose was what the author had first in 
mind. Zhe Academy says: 


“* There are defects of art enough and to 
spare in the book; but when all is said, it 
breathes a spirit of humanity, of sincerity, 
of unfaltering righteousness, which is rare 
enough in contemporary literature.” 


....The first number of the American 
edition of Zhe Studio has appeared. It 
is entitled Zhe /nternational Studio, and is 
an illustrated magazine of fine and applied 
art, edited by Charles Holme, who is edi- 
tor and proprietor of both editions. Itis 
published by John Lane, The Bodley 
Head, New York. The magazine makes 
a fine appearance and promises well. 
Its leading article by Gabriel Mourey, 
treats of L. Levy- Dhurmer, under the 
title ‘‘ A Dream Painter,”’ and the repro- 
ductions of his paintings are excellent. 
Another interesting article by A. L. Bal- 
dry, illustrates the use of the lead pencil 
at Mr. Herkomer’s school at Bushey. 
Some other subjects considered are 
‘*Early Scandinavian Wood- Carvings,” 
““Some Recent Bookbindings,” by T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson and Miss E. M. Mac- 
Coll, and ‘‘A Spanish Writing Book of 
the ‘Sixteenth Century,” all illustrated. 
The American portion of the magazine 
is. found in the supplement under the 
head of *‘ American Studio Talk,’’ which 
overflows on to the cover and ends up 
among the advertisements. Yearly sub- 
scription to this most attractive art mag- 
azine is $3.50, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THAT AFFAIR NEXT DOOR 


A Mystery of Gramercy Park. 











By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of 


‘The Leavenworth Case,’’ ‘‘ Hand 
and Ring,” etc. 
No. 17 in the Hudson Library. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


“ . . . Itis not exactly fair either to Mrs. Rohlfs 
to disparage her style. But the highest tribute to that 
style is to say that never for a moment was attention 
given to it in her story ‘That Affair Next Door,’ so 
thrilling is the story itself. ‘The Leavenworth Case’ is 
not to be mentioned in the same day for a constant mis- 
leading of clues and incessant wrong guesses at the 
wrong criminal. Thisis the kind of story that is actu- 
ally independent of manner, and makes the story- 
teller’s gift stand out in lonely relief. Yet many a 
story has been spoiled in the telling, and so Mrs. 
Rohlfs can pride herself in her triumph upon any de- 
tail of her craft she chooses to consider most effective, 
The success of the whole is irrefragable.”—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Aurora Borealis. 


\ By ALFRED ANGoT, Honorary Meteorolo- 


gist to the Central Meteorological Of- 
fice of France. With 18 Illustrations. 
Vol. LXXVII, International Scientific 
Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

While there pave boon jneey ue onographs in different 


presente . present 
oon Se of definite results and of the 
ne pola oo tional investigation. 


School Management 
and School Methods. 


By Dr. J. BALDwin, Professor of Peda- 
gogy in the University of Texas; 
Author of ‘‘ Elementary Psychology 
and Education” and ‘‘ Psychology 
applied to the Art of Teaching.” 
Vol. 40, International Education 
Series. t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Froebel’s Educational 
Laws for all Teachers. 


By James L. HuGuHeEs, Inspector of 
Schools, Toronto. Vol.. 41, Interna- 
tional Educational Series. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Plant World. 


A Reading-Book of Botany. Edited by 
FRANK VINCENT, M.A., author of 
** Actual Africa,” etc. A new vol- 
ume in Appletons’ Home-Reading 
Book Series. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, 60 cents, net. 
In this volume the endeavor has been to rj 
together such extracts, poetry as well as prose, 
the best writings on the subject as will secure the’ ively 


interest that comes from broad and characteristic 
treatment. 


Perfection City. 


By Mrs. ORPEN, author of ‘‘ Margareta 
Colberg,”’ *‘ Mr. Adolf,’’ etc. No. 212, 
Town and Country Library. 1I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The scene of this story is laid in Kansas, and the 
reader is introduced to various nove) phases of life. 

The studies of curious character and the dramatic inci- 


dents which are presen’ impart a freshness and a 
lively in:erest which will receive general appreciation. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





TEN CENTS 


AT ALL NEWS-STANDS. 


$4.00 4 YEAR. 


The Blockade of Charleston 


The only paper having Artist or Cor- 
respondent with Admiral Bunce’s Fleet 
in its recent famous manceuvres was 








THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 








The Brightest of National Illustrated Weeklies. 


A brilliant Series of accurate Pictures of the Fleet in the Storm, 


the Blockade Runners caught by Searchlight, Scenes 
Aboard Ship, week by week. 


‘Last Battle of the World” 


The Navies of the World Annihilate each other in a Final 


Duel. 


A startling, scientific Story, with thrilling illustra- 


tions and careful comments by Naval Officers, in the 
issue of March 20. 


Trial Subscription, Two Months for 50 Cents 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN, 401 East 23d Street, New. York. 
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HOUGHTON, [IIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The [lycenzean Age. 


A Study of the Monuments and Culture of 
Pre-Homeric Greece. By Dr. CHRESTOS 
TsounTAs, Ephor of Antiquities and Di- 
rector of Excavations at Mycene, and J. 
Irv M anaT T, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
in Brown University. With an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. WILHELM DOrPFELD, a Map, 
Plans and Tables, and over 150 Illustra- 
tions, including many full-page plates. 
Bound in handsome style. Large 8vo, 
gilt top, $6.00. 

A volume of remarkabie importance, like Schlie- 
mann’s and Ranciani’s great works, offering a careful 


survey of Mycenan culture and registering the re- 
sults of research at Mycenze to date. 


Memories of Hawthorne. 


By his daughter, Rose HAWTHORNE La- 
THROP. With a new portrait of Haw- 
thorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

A charming book, covering the ee femily 
life in Salem, Lenox, and Concord; the te 


term 
thorne’s residence in Live 1 as United States Con. 
sul; his years of travel in France and Italy; and his 


last years in Concord. 
A Transatlantic Chate- 


laine. 


A Novel. By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Story of Christine Roche- 
fort.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 

The “ Chatelaine” is born in Europe, lives for some 
ears in America, her husband and father taking part 
th the War for the Union; later she lives in France, 
and her intimate friend is in the Franco-German War. 

The story is very interesting, well written, : and promises 

to be as popular as “ Christine Rochefort.” 


The Spirit of an_ Illinois 
Town, and The Little 
Renault. 


By Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author 
of ‘The Lady of Fort St. John,” ‘‘ The 
Chase of St. Castin,’’ ‘Old Kaskaskia,’’ 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The first story relates to the [llinois of about two 
generations ago. The interesting narrative is lighted 
up with the pen heroine, the Spirit of the Illinois 
town. “ The Little Rénault”’ is a touching episode of 
Tonty’ 8 life fa ditinols in 1680. 


Upon the Tree=Tops. 

By OtiveE THORNE MILLER, author of ‘‘In 
Nesting Time,” ‘ Bird-ways,” “Little 
Brothers of the Air,’’ etc. Illustrated by 
J. Carter Beard. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mrs. Miller devotes this book to birds that haunt 
trees—thrushes, the grow, sparrows, swallows, wrens, 


woodpeckers, humming-birds, orioles, larks, bluebirds 
and many others. 


The Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, 1602-1624, A.D. 


As told by Themselves, their Friends, and 
their Enemies. Edited from the Original 
Texts, by EDwARD ARBER, F.S.A. 12mo, 


$2.00. 


Professor Arber’s book is a valuable repository of 
facts, documents and statistics that give new interest 
to the wonderful Pilgrim Story. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
EDUCATION, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
An Undenominational School of Theology. 


The school has_ twelve > eee” connected with 
several different denomination 

«nly college graduates eligible for the degree of B.D. 

Elective courses cover seventy-nine hours a week. 

Courses in Harvard Coilege are open without charge. 

a opportunities are offered for post-graduate 

sO the 58 graduates and Resident Graduates of the 
—_ three oF on are still in the School, 2 are Profess 

nD, 











rs,2 a in Baptist churches, 2 in Taeen 
of f the Disciples of Enrist. 5 in Methodist, 13 in Ortho- 
dox Congregational, 6 in Presbyterian, and 17 in Uni- 


urches, 
Tuition Fee, $1.50 per year. 


For further information address RoBErT 8. MoRIson, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sunday-School Teaching. 


Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 
zen. 


Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTO. CO. #34, warhn St 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 


tarian c 

















who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 


be accommodated by sending us, ona 
postal card, the name and address to 





which he would like the paper sent, 
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THREE NEW STORIES. 


White Satin and Homespun 


A Novel. By Mrs. Spencer Trask, author of 
““Under King Constantine,’ ‘Sonnets and 
Lyrics,” etc. Oblong, polished buckram, 75 
cents. 


Touches the true phase of life represented by White 
Satin and Romeqgan t but its is not the sociolog- 
ical question of the present day, as its title might im- 
ply, but the more universal one of the re-creating power 
0 


ove, 


No Place for Repentance. 


By Exten F, Pinsent, author of “ Jenny’s Case,” 
etc. Oblong, polished buckram, 75 cents. 


“ A powerful story of struggle against temptation and 
of noble sacrifice.” 


Simon Ryan the Peterite. 


By Avcustus Jessorr, D.D., author of ** Arcady,” 
“Trials of a Country ,Parson,” etc. Oblong, 
polished buckram, 75 cents. 


A very clever and entertainin; 
The plot is very ingenious, an 
* Simon” drawn by a clever hand. 


character sketch. 
the character of 





For sale by all Booksellers. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH CO., 


91 and 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








MUSIC, 
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No. t.. SIX HYMNS. 
» (Words by IDA SCOTT TAYLOR, 
Music by F. SCHILLING. 
No. 2. “FIVE HYMNS. 
(Words by IDA SCOTT TAYLOR.) 
(Music by R. H. WOODMAN, C. WHITNEY, 
COOMBS, W. L. BLUMENSCHELN,, 
HARVEY MURRAY, and 
\HQMER N. BARTLETT., 
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J.CHURCH CO.., Music Publishers. Cincinnati 0. 














A nutriti6us and diges- 
tive food, ready cooked. 

Prepared from the best ‘selected white winter 
wheat, grown in the famous Genesee (N. Y.) 
Valley. Specially adapted to the needs of invalids 
andchildren. Originated by Dr. JamesC. Jackson, 
founder of the Jackson Sanatorium. 

GRANULA is a health food par excellence. 
Manufactured exclusively and sold under a reg- 
istered trade mark by 


OUR HOME GRANULA CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Pamphlet free. Trial box prepaid 25e. 

















TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





Tour to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company runs many 
delightful tours, but none more delightful than those 
to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington. 
These embrace a territory peculiarly rich in attrac- 
tions. Superbly situated, famous in history, the cap- 
ital of the grandest nation on earth, these three 
cities form a trio unsurpassed in interest to Ameri- 
cans. Old Point is also one of the most popular and 
luxurious perennial resorts of the continent. 

The next personally-conducted tour will leave 
New York and Philadelphia March 18th. Tickets, 
including transportation, meals ex route in both di- 
rections, transfers of ngers and baggage, hotel 
accommodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond 
and Washington, and carriage ride about Richmond 
—in fact every necessary expense for a period of six 
days—will be sold at rate of $35.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn and Newark; $34.00 from Trenton ; $33.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

Tickets will also be sold to Old Point Comfort and 
return direct by lar trains within six days, in- 
cluding transportation, luncheon on going trip, and 
one and three-fourths days’ board at Old Point, at 
rate of $16.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and New- 
ark ; $15.00 from Trenton ; $14.00 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other stations. 

Aoste to ticket agencies, Tourist Agent, 1196 
— New bigs | or —. w. sore. Agsigant 

en! assenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Financial, 
Stock-Watering and the State. 


Wuart has been considered may be 
called the innocent form of stock-water- 
ing; but all stock-watering is not in- 
nocent. An unreal prosperity may be 
brought about through an illegitimate 
curtailing of expenses and in other ways, 
so that an extra issue of stock may false- 
ly be made to seem justifiable on grounds 
of large but fair profits; or honest 
prosperity may come up quickly, to fall 
away as quickly. In either case, whether 
through fraud or error, the increase of 
capital stock may be commercially un- 
warranted and a source of loss to inno- 
cent investors. Again, parties in con- 
trol of a railroad or other large corpo- 
ration owning comparativeiy few shares, 
may decide suddenly to distribute new 
shares free; and by taking advantage of 
their exclusive information may, if unre- 
strained, make large sums of money for 
themselves. Or further, a company’s 
directors, to perpetuate their control, 
may issue new shares to themselves at 
merely the cost and trouble of buying 
old shares on a margin. This may re- 
sult in giving over to men not equitably 
the real owners, the management of an 
important property. Such control is 
not likely to be exercised for the 
public good, but rather for spec- 
ulative purposes. Such stock-watering 
as this is an abuse of the principles of 
good corporation finance, against which it 
is the right of the State to protect itself 
by all legitimate means. Yet until high 
returns are freely allowed the distinc- 
tion between the right and wrong of 
the practice is always one to be borne 
in mind. Thelaws of New York State 
regarding railways try to meet this dif- 
ficulty. Its statutes provide that no 
increase of capital stock shall be valid 
unless approved by a two-thirds vote of 
the shareholders at a meeting called for 
that purpose after twenty days’ notice 
to each stockholder, and unless also 
approved by the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. 

A further amendment, passed in 1890, 
adds that no stock shall be issued ex- 
cept for money, labor or property. In 
passing upon applications for increase 
the Board, since 1883, has wisely inter- 
preted the statute as not condemning 
such issues where cause is shown. The 
Board consents to an increase when the 
new stock is to be sold and the proceeds 
spent upon the property; but if the 
stock is to be distributed free, then the 
total capitalization (bonds and stock) 
must not exceed the cost of the prop- 
erty. It is the custom to include in 
the term ‘‘cost’’ all improvements paid 
for out of revenue. Practically, there- 
fore, when such an unpaid issue seems 
expedient for sound commercial reasons, 
but little stands in the way of the Board’s 
approval; for expenditures on the 
property above cost of mere mainte- 
nance from year to year, can usually be 
shown by all prosperous roads; yet it 
would be better to increase dividends 
than to increase the capitalization. On 
the other hand, the New York statutes 
have apparently stopped, or at least 
rendered very difficult, the fraudulent 
cases of stock issue heretofore referred 
to. The necessary vote of so largea pro- 
portion of stockholders after a three 
weeks’ notice of the reason for calling 
them together, renders the action of a 
minority-holding Board of Directors 
practically impossible should such a 
Board attempt to give money or con- 
trol to themselves by a sudden issue. 
The real owners must first approve of 
the plan. Then the public stockhold-. 





ers’ meeting and the public argument 


before and investigation by the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners, takes so 
much time that all concerned have an 
opportunity in which to arrange their 
holdings for the change. There is, of 
course, the further objection to any 
issue of share capital without full pay- 
ment, however justified by trade cir- 
cumstances, that it really gives to a 
holder at once and at a particular time 
that increase in value which may have 
been accruing for years. But by 
such laws as these of “New 
York, the State, until public 
opinion as to corporation profits 
changes, has gone as far as it rightfully 
can to protect all interests. No statute 
can give exact justice to every com- 
plainant. To stop all free issues: of 


stock, even the innocent, would, in the : 


present state of opinion upon the un- 
fairness of high corporate dividends, 
put a check upon corporate enterprises 
which would work injury to the public 
asawhole. The State selfishly wishes 
its capitalists to realize enough returns 
from incorporated capital so that as 
many enterprises as are needed may 
be projected, the public thus getting 
facilities not otherwise attainable. 
The State of Massachusetts in 1894, 
enacted amendments to its railroad 
laws, which forbid the free issue of 
stock under any circumstances; such is- 
sue of shares are lawful only after ap- 
proval by the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners and for the purpose certified 
to, and must be sold at auction at not 
less than par, or at the market value 
if more than par. Such absolute prohibi- 
tion of stock-watering is economically 
justifiable only where no limit is put 
upon corporation dividends either in 
public opinion or indirectly through 
legislation intended arbitrarily to re- 
duce charges. 


The National Banks of New 
York. 


Our readers, particularly those hold- 
ing stock in the National Banks of New 
York City, will be pleased to notice their 
excellent condition as shown in the 
quarterly statements printed by us this 
week. There has been noted an up- 
ward tendency in the quotations of the 
New York City Banks for some months 
past, and justiy so, as there are no better 
managed business institutions. 





CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


Ere ee Creer: $13,372,718 
CARNE MOR nccccenescccnsccees 1,000,000 
Surplus .........ceeseeeecccecees 400,000 
Undivided profits............... 100,271 
eer ere rere 11,517,606 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Ces osicciese cscidsovescecss $35,945,580 
CAMAGWEN 5 cccicsciscvecselssse 300,000 
Surplus......2.-.cccccssescescccecs 000,000 
Undivided profits................. 1,339,001 
PIG E s oio6< acccsecscocececcses 28,295,705 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


PIN as 5S oiaw ce. casmsigeinikdw cman $8,574,422 
Capttal Qe. in ae scciscncsicnsss 1,000,000 
Surplus and profits............... 200,064 
WR gs caso ccc ase cn ecacesess 6,984,923 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


I os aint ct cincreckaiuae $1,867,228 
eo SO ee eee 250,000 
Surplus ......-.ceeceeeesceccecees 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 88,813 
De POGUES 1... ccc cccccscccscesccece 1,262,565 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
IN iano cpndesamectadane<e $2,546,616 
Capital stock.......ccccescscceces 200,000 
Surplus........ssececsssecsscescees 50,000 
Undivided profits.............+.. 256,504 
Deposits. .....cccccccccccccccccces 1,889,702 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
ROR iae oc 0 cet svccesoccesvces $11,114,261 
GCanital tock... «2. <ceccrcecceees 1,000,000 
Surplas.........ssccccccccsscceees 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 689,732 
Te oper sctcgiinconree veces 7,506,202 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Pdi nt occctungetsesetoes $36,031.031 
Ce an 5 hi digs ces scenes 1,500,000 
med er Saati ean pecctes coutss 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 555:440 
DORR 000 ccgisaccccccece iusionain 28,929,449 
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LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK 
| Rh a ae pee $4,871,023 
CREE a cc cceressdccanseva 600,000 
oe RP OS Or eee 400,000 
Undivided profits..............++- 72,456 
MM ope co csdtas-trcciccucves 3+389,699 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
NEE SS) Con 8 sei a A $8,591,986 
RE MO oe ne ceiccss sacece nes 300,000 
SIND nas 0'935-9:dlositn 6 0s oc’ wqe¥iacie 600,000 
Undivided profits................. 9,498 
SON cBE Favedecis ccacuss seeceed 7,462,087 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 
Ee eee Pe temess Cae. $9,452,308 
Copel GtOOt sii 53 see 900,000 
SAMI 95.5 05 dia lorrn so sicinisla de cnne tials 900,000 
Undivided profits................. 62,952 
MOMs elena tees cdusegcecaee 7 115,396 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
ROROUIUOI SS 6 onvissicn te winsseeeies $11,787,085 
en pe sana opin gt EER EE 1,000,000 
Surplus.....0.seeccess g00,000 
Undivided profits 81,959 
ROUND dias oes iceatd s cdiicevedes 9,599,084 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
CI a hans ondenddsresivtcens $9,290,876 
CHpete IGOR foi. scic'o co's eenseseec 700,000 
EDIE dsay sv oxcedccccccesssesencs 500,000 
Undivided profits................. 82,112 
ME irie ot « <<datreGaag scat enns 7,963,764 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Iie oo ncoic case ceciescis ca $19,818,888 
CIN a 6 acca dancin ivigeas 1,500,000 
NEED anode cc dstecdvenseeas sees 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 348,610 
RE Radinai sian ciheaCeuscidesas 16,623, 306 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
MIEN sccin dictate singuincenea was $1,901,708 
CI aos oan tan sand xgaiere 300,000 
CNN aieivdccoccccmeccscceccccee 175,000 
Undivided: profits. ............c00 ,680 
BON olde oo evicincscedetisiiaweu 1,375,408 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
TRRIOUNOOE ose eeccn cc casest secccces $4,491,048 
en EPC EE EEE Ee 600,006 
DONT ins cdinidecrascesedinaceese 120,000 
Undivided profits................. 274,110 
NNOINEUE xin das ca cteas ede dagurencaes 31318,538 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
EEN ao cana dacrcddet net seeas $42,685,848 
a ae 2,000,000 
RMD dcws vecsecccdncnrvensecess 2,500,000 
Undivided profits. .......000060+0« 702,594 
PE ci iccrcacnustexaswects« 37,424,176 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
WINS ioio dois clos ere aincrclediaia $4,131,286 
CROMEP MOEN 66 6o 508s ccc ieeace 200,000 
RIM asa ora td sce Sieben deci apse are S acd 40,000 
Undivided profits................. 386, 300 
MPO adipsia dovsvericceccuceesss 3,459,985 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
RMON ass odes oxeawaeesbaceta $7,278,526 
CUMMMNSLOCES 5 ode cicicesccescexs 300,000 
PAEDIOS civ eccccececsccssescccseeees 600,000 
Undivided profits................ 70,729 
PR Sa visccestscendtewedasss 6,275,637 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
Pe ne a ae $13,858,855 
CAMMAD COW esie ks s3c00saee ssn 1,000,000 
UE acc tacccadsncsicccccuceess 200,000 
USgrwned PLORES... .6..220005. 000 44,798 
PE a ti didstccddiecansctans 12,568,179 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 
PRONOUN Civitan cca scadavovertons $19,094,062 
CC MUEE SONOS oicincicsinccunsscocesses 2, 100,000 
Surplus EReavcddadesmaexedduereeues 50,000 
Undivided profits..............+4. 400,951 
RUM Naacecwesecnnnavedssvencas 15,657,781 


Monetary Affairs. 


SLOWLY but surely business condi- 
tions are improving. Many of the diffi- 
culties which have long been a cause of 
discouragement are working out their 
own cure, while trade and industry are 
rapidly adjusting themselves to the new 
conditions. Hopefulness and  confi- 
dence are gaining stronger hold each 
day, and under the stimulating influ- 
ence of milder weather trade is likely to 
become more active, especially when 
navigation on the lakes is resumed and 
the country roads become passable. 
Just now attention is centered on the 
Tariff. Before these lines reach the 
reader the new bill will in all probabili- 
ty have been reported to the House of 
Representatives. Great effort will be 
made for its prompt passage, the desira- 
bility of increasing the revenue, short- 
ening uncertainty and preventing a 
rush of imports in anticipation of the 
higher duties—all being reasons for ur- 
gency. It is impossible to forecast how 
much time will be consumed in debate in 
both branches of the Legislature, or 
in committee. There is sure to be a 
sharp struggle over some of its features; 
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and, while no filibustering is at present 
expected in the Senate, still that body 
is expected to materially modify the 
House bill. Judging by previous ex- 
perience, it will be quick work if the 
law can be enacted and go into effect 
earlier than the latter partofJune. An 
early adjournment of Congress is ear- 
nestly hoped for. The new Administra- 
tion is working more smoothly with the 
legislative branches of the Government, 
and this is likely to lessen friction in 
political quarters and promote confi- 
dence in business circles. A_ better 
feeling is reported at the West and 
South, where trade and political condi- 
tions were at their worst. No enthusi- 
asm in business is yet to be seen, and 
many complaints are still heard about 
smal] profits and limited transactions. 

A strong tone developed on the 
Stock Exchange. As the Vanderbilt 
stocks were prominent leaders in the 
upward movement the inference was 
that certain speculative members of the 
family were manipulating those stocks. 
The general market, however, was 
quiet, and a confident feeling prevailed, 
owing to the conditions already referred 
to. Railroad earnings are making small, 
but more general gains. In the first 
week of March forty-two roads reported 
an increase of nearly 2%, while in the 
fourth week of February seventy-seven 
roads reported a loss of over 12%. The 
most important event of the week in 
railroad circles was the passing of con- 
trol of Lehigh Valley into the hands of 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., thus re- 
lieving that property from financial dif- 
ficulties, and removing one of the most 
disturbing elements in the anthracite 
coaltrade. Europe has ceased selling 
American securities, and there is some 
expectation that London will become a 
more ready buyer within the next few 
months. If so, this would mate- 
riaily affect the outlook for gold 
shipments. At present merchan- 
dise exports are declining, and 
as imports promise to expand, 
both as a result of improved trade 
prospects and in anticipation of a rise 
in the tariff, the chances are more fa- 
vorable to an efflux of gold this spring. 
Gold usually goes abroad in the first 
half of the year; and as the Treasury 
reserve is in excellert shape and the 
silver scare is over, such a movement 
would cause no special concern. The 
money market continues easy, altho 
there is a better demand for funds. Call 
loans ruled 1%@1%%. There is a bet- 
ter demand for time money, owing to 
the demands from importers, who with- 
drew unusually large amounts of goods 
from bond in anticipation of tariff 
changes. Between March goth and 13th 
the withdrawals in New York reached 
over $2,750,000, and the total duties 
paid March 13th were $1,488,000, one 
of the heaviest totals on record. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March6. Increase. 

$505,912,500 $502,061, $3,850,700 
85,274,100 85,061,700 212,40) 
2,262. 114,860,500 *2,597,600 
8,693, £77,461, 100 1,232,700 
16,211,300 16,406,200 *194,900 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 











Ba $85,274,100 $85,061,700 212,400 
Teesitenders.” fixsmbn . fadcoso  2,ns7'ee8 
Total reserve... $197,537.00 $19,922,200 *$2,385,200 
Deserve required 
tdeposits... 144,678,450 144,865,275 308,175 
Excess res’rve. $52,863,550 $55,536,925 *$2,698,375 


* Decrease. 
The condition of the legal ‘reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 





























March 14th, 1896—Surp 
Marca 16th, 1895—Surp! 
March 17th, 1894—Surp) 
arch 18th, iG 6,039,125 
March 19th, 1892—Surp! 6,199,700 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 








CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with-their latest sales: 




































































Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 
eer 325 315 wide 
\merican Exchange.......... 7 173 176 
Re ae 3 300 325 
B Mls isucgescorsvo r 230 45 
Butchers’ and Drovers 1274 125 135 
Central National...... 160 155 170 
Chase National........ 235 400 a 
hatham.... 297% 290 300 
Chemical 4,250 4,000 4,400 
City..... 462 500 ones 
Citizens’ 13 13 eonp 
Columbia 175 170 ésée 
Commerce. . 204 206 210 
Continental. . 136 133 140 
Corn Exchange BIG 335 232 
cast Rive ioe. 138 eane 
cleventh Ward. bao watousarebegs 25 200 esee 
1 Mae on 2 250 ner. 
rifth —.. : 3,040 2,900 8,409 
First National..............6. sso» 2,500 shen 
First National ‘of 8:1: 123% 12 150 
fourteen <. snbbeerkeece 170 ois oese 
Fourth —- 181 178 185 
Franklin cf 7” eocg 
Gallatin | } 310 310 330 
Garfield } 400 500 UE. 
German 4 120 110 Seve 
German I 360 340 nse 
Greenwich. 17536 165 cons 
thee Se 311 315 340 
Hide and Leather 165 88 93 
Hudson River........... 150 160 dosaiats 
importers’ and Traders’ 530 525 535 
OO ES ee 1 140 1% 
Leather Manufacturers’ ij 185 obese 
116 135 ores 
670 TO rae 
21256 2) 230 
M 2 210 eeee 
Mechant 186 185 190 
Mechanics’ and Traders’...... 1274 130 135 
Mercantile.............. 170 160 veay 
ke 142 140 case 
erchants’ E 115 110 seco 
ERR 430 125 adte 
Mount Morrii 100 7 15 
Nassau 150 155 170 
New Amste: 180 190 once 
New Yor! 215 232 233 
New York Coun’ 580 675 ove 
New 100 ame ogn 
aed York Produce Ex. 1% 120 15 
bccasionbasbashessnrcussese us 100 110 
Nineteenth Ward.. 18 100 oven 
North America.. 132 135 145 
Oriental.......... 18234 200 weve 
.. a 18546 170 ee 
PE Rakcvducdscdnishentescqvecc’ 266 260 zu 
People’s 249 200 sons 
Phenix 1 104 110 
Republic. seoserse UU 150 160 
‘d Nation: 173 169 1% 

econd National... 485 45 ovee 
Seventh National.. 105 100 sede 
g 90 96 
Ree 275 anes 
§ 114 117 
7 95 100 
90 sine 

oune 135 

200 — 

175 bam 

175 200 

114 - 

pecesescccces 275 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing March 13th, were: 





Corn Exchange onbem ays | ee 1 
—— ics Grate < = New York. .. 11 
EE . : tos Jcossebceussaes 117% 
Parke Side etaviipe bane 266 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of $3.50 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock and $2,00 per share on the 
common stock, payable at their office, 
30 Broad Street, on April 19th. 


.In view of the fact that a con- 
siderable number of our people are 
visiting Mexico with a view to making 
investments there, it is interesting to 
know that The Two Republics, publish- 
ed in the city of Mexico, offers to gratu- 
itously answer all inquiries addressed to 
it pertaining to Mexico, her resources, 
advantages and opportunities. 


. The penny wise and pound fool- 
ish and something more than that way 
of doing things is again exemplified in 
the case of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, of Newburyport, Mass., whose 
teller, it is said, has recently been dis- 
covered to be a defaulter in several 
thousand dollars and to whom the 
bank paid the munificent salary of 
$1,300 a year. Dimunutive salaries are 
not incentives to honesty. 


.. A. M. Mozier, Superintendent of 
Transportation of the Erie Railroad, 
has perfected an attachment to a sema- 
phore for the delivery of telegraphic 
train orders to trains while running at 
‘full speed. It is not intended for use 
when signatures are required. The or- 
ders are placed in water-proof envelops 
and inclosed in stout cloth pouches 





and attached to the semaphore arms. 
Experience has shown that the appara- 
tus will be of great value. 


..-. It was announced last week that 
the trustees of the Packer estate had 
arranged with Drexel & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, and J. P. Morgan & Co., of 
this city, to fund for a period of years 
the entire indebtedness of the estate, 
Drexel & Co. to receive the voting 
power on the Lehigh Valley stock held 
by the estate. The equally important 
announcement was made that the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad had contracted 
with J. P. Morgan & Co. for a general 
readjustment of the road's finances. 


.---Cornelius N. Bliss and James G. 
Cannon were the two vice presidents 
of the Fourth National Bank, of this 
city. Mr. Bliss, having been selected 
by President McKinley asa member of 
his Cabinet, has resigned as vice presi- 
dent of the Bank. Mr. Cannon is one 
of the younger bank officials of this 
city, altho his entire business life has 
been in connection with banks. The 
Fourth National Bank during the last 
campaign did very effective service in 
propagating sound money doctrines 
throughout the country. 


- Following immediately after the 
almost unanimous vote of Congress for 
an international bimetallic conference 
comes the news that Japan has decided 
to adopt the gold standard at a ratio 
of 32% to 1. The intention of the 
Japanese Government is said to be to 
gradually retire the silver yen, which is 
equal in value to about a silver dollar, 
leaving only gold standard coins and 
silver subsidiary coins. It will be re- 
membered that Japan has been the na- 
tion of all nations to which free silver 
advocates have pointed with pride as 
showing in her business interests the. 
great benefits derived from free silver. 


..- The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


1,300 Shares of Diamond Match Co....... 
25 shares Wells-Fargo Express Co....... 
75 shares Am. Cotton Oil Co., pref...... 56% 
16 shares Lehigh and Hudson River..... 4% 
$2,000 Pittsburg and Western rst 4%..... 72% 
$8.000 Chicago junc. Ry. and Union Stock 


NS SEL ss 0208 sak besasesehGns ee 11034 
$2,000 Norfolk and Southern ist 5%..... 103% 
$1,000 Columbus and Ind. Cent. 7¢%..... 119% 


$3,000 Michigan Central 1st 7%.......... 117% 
$1,000 Warren Rd. Co. 2d 7% 


$13,500 Northern Pacific prior lien 4%....88% 
g shares Guaranty Trust Co........... 41834 
$75,000 State of Georgia 434%........... 111% 


$5,000 Mil. and St. P. (Chi. and Mil. _ 


140 shares Phenix Ins. Co. of Brooklyn. i 


4 shares American Surety Co.......... 193%4 
40 shares Holland Trust Co............... 60 
2shares Eagle Fire Co...............+- 24334 


.. The Directors of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé have issued a 
circular stating that they have acquired 
by purchase the entire issue of $16,000, - 
ooo western division first mortgage 6% 
Atlantic and Pacific bonds, thus giving 
the company complete first mortgage 
lien on the western division of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Railroad, its equip- 
ment and land grant. Notice is also 
given that it was expected that the 
‘sale of property would be completed 
at an early day through foreclosure of 
the mortgage securing the bonds; and 
when that is accomplished the lien of 
the Atchison general mortgage will be 
extended to include the western division 
of the Atlantic and Pacific. 


. The Cascade Locks, on the Co- 
lumbia River, which were begun twenty 
years ago, were opened for business last 
November. The total cost has been 
about $3,500,000.. The Columbia is, 
next to the Yukon, the largest river on 
the west coast; and its length is about 
1,400 miles. The opening of the Cas- 
cade Locks will give unobstructed nav- 
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igation for about 210 miles until the 
obstructions of the Dalles Rapids are 
met, around which a boat railway of 
twelve or fourteen miles will be built. 
Then there is navigable water for about 
300 miles by the Columbia and its trib- 
utary, the Snake River—a distance al- 
together of 500 miles from the mouth 
of the river; or, the head of navigation 
can be reached on the Columbia, in 
British Columbia, a total distance of 
about 600 miles. 


.... The present Board of Directors 
of the Long Island Railroad, including 
the new men recently elected, is as fol- 
lows: James Timpson, Vice President of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company; W. G. Oakman, President 
of the New York Guarantee and Trust 
Company; H. H. Vreeland, President 
of the Metropolitan Traction Company; 
J. S. Auerbach, of Davies, Stone & 
Auerbach, and F. G. Bourne, President 
of the Singer Manufacturing Company; 
W. H. Baldwin, Jr., President of the 
Long Island Railroad Company; C. M. 
Pratt; L. C. Ledyard; F. L. Babbott; 
Dumont Clarke, President of the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank; George 
W. Young, President of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company; 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Vice President 
of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, and August Belmont. This 
Board will be recognized as containing 
some exceedingly able railroad men 
and others of great financial ability. 


. The report of J. C. Monaghan, 

United States Consul at Chemnitz, upon 
the report of the Imperial Commission- 
ers of the German Empire who visited 
this country a few years ago to study 
the United States railroads, is exceed- 
ingly valuable. The Commissioners 
traveled all over the United States, 
covering about 8,000 miles. They 
place the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad as one of the best rail- 
roads inthe world. They compare its 
twenty-four-hour train to Chicago with 
trains in different parts of the world to 
the advantage of the Central. They 
lay particular stress upon the greater 
value of our locomotives as compared 
with those used on the Continent. 
They speak in the highest terms of the 
cars in this country as being exceedingly 
comfortable and containing every con- 
venience. Our sleeping cars are com- 
pared with the European, and are not 
only very much more comfortable, but 
very much cheaper. Our system of 
checking baggage is considered much 
better than others. They highly ap- 
prove of our accident insurance arrange- 
ments, time tables, bureaus of informa- 
tion and all matters pertaining to the 
comfort and convenience of the passen- 
ger. Theyare particularly pleased with 
the lighting of our trains, and they 
note also the fact that American roads 
have many accidents and that a great 
many of our stations are uncomfortable 
and uncouth. The Consul says that if 
an effort were made by men interested 
in pushing the sale of our locomotives 
and railroad material, great success 
would result. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The quarterly report of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company for the 
quarter ending March 31st, 1897, shows: 


Surplus, January 1st............-..+.0- $7,906,041 49 
The net revenues of the quarter ending 

March 31st. instant, based upon 

nearly completed returns for Janu- 

ary, partial returns for February, 

and estimating the business for 

March, will be about 





5 : $9,025,041 49 
From which appropriating for 
Interest on bonds $223,358 70 
Sinking funds........... ++ 20,000 00 





243358 70 7° 
$8,762, 682 79 79 

It requires for a dividend of 14% on 
capital stock issued, about 


1,191,961 25 
Deducting which leaves a surplus, after 

paying dividend, of............se00+ $7,570,721 54 
A dividend of 14% on the capital stock 
of this company was declared payable on 
and after the fifteenth day of April 
next. 
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The New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company has declared 
a dividend of 1% on its capital stock, 
payable on the fifteenth day of April, 
to stockholders of record, at the clos- 
ing of the transfer books on March 
2oth. 

The Manhattan Railway Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 1% 
on the capital stock, payable at 71 
Broadway, April 2d. 

The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has declared the following divi- 
dends, payable April 2d, 1897: 


On that portion of the preferred stock which is 
entitled to quoreesty dividends, 14%. 
On the Common Stock a dividend of 3%. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Ca., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Seeurities. 


BETTER THAN 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


m £1 bs Available Everywhere. 
Gireuiar tells many reasons why they 
r. 


Ageacy of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St.. N. Y. 


$10,000. 


A Presbyterian ver Sa, with church and par- 











000, ishes to borrow $10,000 for 
poy nag Tye absolute. Will pay six percent. interest 
semf-annually. Address INVES ‘MENT, this office. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


_No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 

6 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, © *°* * ?* * 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - : - - 2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPOR ATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS, - 
beoc Charlés R. Henderson, 
— F. Boxer, ™ Adrian Iselin, Jr., rd, 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Ju) . 7 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, - 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 





rt Goelet, Walter G. —— 
_— Griswold Haven, Henry H. Ro are 
Oliver Herrman, s. 
R. Somers Mayes, iiam C. Whitney. 


United States Trust ts, 


Neos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


1 egal depository for moneys paid 


This Company et dto act as guardian, trustee 


into Court, and is at. 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
made at any time and withdrawn after 
pny th By and will be entitled to intereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the ee Me 
inistrators, or trustees 0: 
tigious andt x institutions, and ‘dividuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. W118 James, Vice Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Hewry L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HaMPTon, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES. . 


WittiaM H Macy,Jr, 
Wu. D, SLOANE, 
Gustav H. SCHWAB, 
FRraNK LYMAN, 
GeorGeE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 


SaMUEL SLO. 
D,. WILLIS Tass, 


EpWAED COOPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
W. Baya P CurTine, Joux $ Pt : 
ROCKEFELLER, ‘ 
ALEX. JOHN 8, KENNEDY, 
= cen, D.O MILL, ’ 





THE INDEPENDENT 


PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES | R 
The Middlesex Banking Company, | * 


of Middletown, Conn., 


Will pay March 25, 1897, with interest to 
that date, Debentures of SERIES NO. 48, 
due MAY st, 1897, if surrendered at their 
office on or before March 20th, 1897. 








R®poRr OF THE conn rrON OF THE GA 








TIN a Xa K, at New ‘Al: 
in the State C4 New York, at the close of business, 
March 9th, 1 

TS scaaegoin ergy 

Loans and discoun gniosieddastdaseocee GEES 
Overdrafts, poems and unsecured ROK 7,599 40 
U.8. bonds, to secure circulation. . 1,000,000 00 
U.S. bonds’ on hand............... 000 

Premiums on U.S. bonds, ...... 81,578 10 
stocks, securities, etc... ........... x 912,308 54 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... . 000 00 
Oxner real estate and mortgages owned.. 26,300 00 





= — see — (not reserve 







House 
other Nationa banks.. 
1 paper © 





Fractio' -spusaiehe 
cents 191 90 
Lawful mo; 
Specie . 
Legal-tender no’ 
2,555,631 67 


Redemption fund with a 8S. Treasurer 


(5 per cent. of circulati 45,000 00 














BOOM. ..00590 seevees 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im............. Pit ei ohh $1,000,000 00 
I ee ere 1,000,000 00 
Undivided 5 profits, less expenses and taxes 
Siccetrchmend eens binbsocesnevonsces 689,731 69 
notional bank notes outstanding. 858,328 OU 
Due to other National banks. $1 1,663, 65 65 
et to State banks and bank- 
SRS a 4 592,026 20 
Dividends Mas chstoness0 900 00 
ince anal deposits, subject 
eninepsewitedeatien> ci 4,347,556 31 
Demand Certificates of ‘de- 
posit.......... 14,093 50 
Certified checks. 944,932 81 
Cashier's checks o 3,027 33 
_ 7,566,201 80 
TOORE .nncccvccccgecoccccccscecsovccesscccs $il, $11,114, 261 49 


STATE OF NEW York, County oF New York, 88.: 

I, ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my een and belief. 


AN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to “before me this (2th day of 
March, 1897. H. L. BRAYNARD, 


Notary Public. 


Correct At est MLEN ROOSEVELT, 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jae’ § Directors. 


Eront OF THE Coeprttox OF THE MAR- 

ND FULTON NATION ° 
at AL are in the State of Yer York, at the close of 
business, March, Yth, : 




























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.................seeeeeee $4,941,691 57 
Overdrafts, ee and unsecured.. 1,135 39 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation..... 533,000 00 
Sreenbonns C8 4” eee 55,000 00 
Btocks, securities, CtC.........00000 -22seseee 255,047 66 
Banking house, eamare and fixtures....- 604,748 90 
ae soba National banks (not reserve 
Ie 5 pind eae aan e tind gedtiungehses oo 606,435 59 
pus! trea State banks and bankers. 17,506 49 
Checks and other cash items. 146,479 85 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 414,817 32 
Notes ot other National banks.. 76,781 00 
Lawful aaa reserve in bank, 
BPOCIS, ...ccccccvccccccccccs ce eae ras 01 
Tameh tender notes 1,057,976 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............. 00,000 00O— 1,767,749 01 
Redemption fund with U.S. T am. 4 6 
per cent. of circulation)................... 23,985 00 
Due from U.8. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund)............... -+++ 7,930 00 00 
MIN ss Giinen suxthp deebheh se veacereseenencd . $9,405 452, 307 78 cs) 
LIABILITIES. 
Captal mek St EEE a ee Aaa $900,000 00 
Ne ett es aon ovaaccs chines 900,000 00 
Undiv tded profits, less expenses and taxes 
Misasnsnashesminwseasrrass6h nc teocasssesoe 62,951 64 
National bank notes outstanding.......... 473,960 00 
Due to other National banks.... $808,00, 57 
Due to State banks and bankers. 80,449 38 
Dividends unpaid................ 650 00 
— idual deposits subject to 
WOK. onc cneccssescosscccsccess 269,483 10 
Demand caer of deposit. 25,254 80 
Certified checks... .............. 95,480 30 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 85, 069 99 
Liabilites other than those 
above sta 36,000 00— 7,115,396 14 
$9,452,307 78 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, County oF New York, 88.. 

I, f. J. STEVENS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

tf. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to SF aA me, this 13th day of 
March, 1597. OU. B. LEwis, 

Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certiticate filed in N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: 

kK. BAYLES, 
JAMES L. MORGAN, JR., ? Directors. 
JOHN ABENDROT 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE SEC- 
UND NATIVNAL BANK at New Yrork, 
in the state of New York, at the close of business 


Marcn 9th, 1897; 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .............-sseseeeeee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 
Stocks, securities, etc..... 
Due — National bank 


















agents)....... cov seecees 134,867 75 
Due from State banks and 12,013 38 
Checks and other cash items. 3 


HK xcuanges for Clearing House 
Notes or other National banks. . 
fr a paper currency, nickels and 








ha cenestbeaSiehttibacsaccateacaccccecece 1,159 21 
Lawrul a reserve in bank, vViz.: 
WPCCHE... cecccccccces secsccoees 457 40 
Legals -tender notes............ 2,451 00 
U. 58 certincates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 710,000 00 
2,036,908 40 
Redemption fund with United States 
‘reasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. ‘lreasurer (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund)...............s000+ 770 00 
Total..... paedeaacheesoCtbEenseorseowes $7,278,525 95 
“LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.............s.sseeeeees $300,000 00 
Surplus TUNG... 2.2.0... 0c eeeeeeeeceeeeceees 600,000 U0 
Unaividea protits, less expenses and taxes 
Ric cds ees REA iis Saisnsonndnesepesosoe 70,728 56 
National Dank notes outstanding........... 2,160 00 
inaivione® deposits subject 
en ES $6,214,890 01 
Demand certificates of | de- 
POGUE... ..cccccccceccees coccceee 26,553 38 
Certified cnecKs..........-+0.+.. $4,108 25 
Cashier's checks outstanding . w 
———_ 6,275,687 39 
Lebencsshssoance 87,27 > pad % 





Total 
STATE OF NEW "Yor FN ORK, 

i, CHAS. B. FUSDICK. rresident of the shove ‘hamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

UHAS, B. FOSVICK, Fresident. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me tnis 15th day of 
March, 1sv7. HENRY B. GrBBoNs, 

Notary Public, N. Y. Uo. 

Correct—Attest : 


HENRY A, \ BUBLBOT, 





Directors, 


Gk. SHERMAN,” 











Dumas eA A ERS Nae ON: 
&%, A rs OF RE YORK, at New York, in 
res ew York, at the close of business, March 























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............--.-+++++++ $22,681,185 20 
Overdrafts, d and d 1,950 87 
. mds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand............-. ° 1,000,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds...... oo 150,000 00 
stocks, securities, etc........-..--+-- oe 66,000 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 200,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
BIE cc cc ascccccncnsecasncnsceccccoccesce 1,187,907 11 
Due from State banks and bankers. . 41,610 02 
Checks and other cash items....... 20, L2 26 
Excha for Clearing House... - 8,013,815 46 
Notes of other National banks............. 44,013 00 
— paper currency, nickels and one 
Lawful aw reserve - bank, viz.: 
RY ae ape. . $3,225,500 00 
Legal tender notes. 813,847 00 
U. 5. certificates of “deposit 
for legal tenders...... y-«» 8,530,000 00 
—— 7,569,347 00 
Redemption fund with es 8. Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Dne from U. 8. cyonsaver (other ‘than’5 
per cent. redemption fund)............... 2.000 00 
En disc and gnesabocnerdamntaada $36,031,030 82 
“Lr ABI LITIES. 
Capital stock paid iM...............cesceeeee $1,500,000 00 
lls nn s0.00c0danesucteeivive coger capes 5,000, 
Undivided protits, less expenses and taxes 
ovr cccccscs totcccbescaceseccoocsscescccocs 555,439 92 
National bank notes outstanding........... 40,460 00 
State bank notes outstanding............-.- 5,682 00 
Due to other National banks $9,879,228 BO 
— to State banks and bank- 
Lenagcacecrpadiedet’ cedne® 4,314,899 10 
Dividends is cacerncacede 5,131 00 
Individual deposits subject 
SP QB iccenccsstpecervtne 14,028,770 37 
sg ~~ al certificates of de- so 
papaaeniokeosee 241,405 98 
Cashier ‘8 oe ~ outstanding 432,669 15 
28,929,448 90 
Te icnch oss gidine cabnennsenrareaonae $36,031,080 82 
STATE sa NEw Y a COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the _ 0 Wank cocade and belief. 
WNSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and R to before me this 12th day of 


March, 1897. ROBERT M. GILLESPIE. 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
E. z- pest JR., 
R. W NSEND, Directors. 





Js MES i PLUM. 


RezoRT 0 OF cue CONDITION “OF THE ‘NEW 
COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New ie in the State of New York, at the close 


(353) 21 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE CHEM- 

ICAL NATIVUNAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business 
March 9th 1897. 


RESOURCES. 


























Loans baw a a se hertskih oar duniaiéch easnins $22,529,525 98 
IE eons crac es dcsnien canan-s 23,436 95 
U oo to secur 50,000 00 
Stocks and bonds 1,686,111 52 
Banking house 230,009 00 
Other real estate. Ae 43,036 46 
Due from Nationa nks.. 
Due from State banks, p 
vate banks, and pankers.. 693,.52 58 
sy <- and other cash 
eseswadetsven suesenmmeda 232,121 54 
Ph epee for Clearing 
iin 4c cepudeaaanionvadh 1,306,980 70 
Bills of other Nationa) banks. 10,500 00 
penetional CUPFONCY.... 2.220. ) 
Le ral-tende rT notes. . 
Collector of Customs 
11,363,469 08 
GER in ei gindaeh we véng cadbiidaik townie. $35,940,579 99 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........................ $300,000 00 
Surplus fund........... 6,000,000 Ov 
Undivided profits.................. 1,339,001 13 
State bank circulation outstanding. a "10,874 00 
Due to National banks........ $4,935,773 65 : 
Due to State — private 
banks and bank 2,020,673 47 
Dividends unpa i Poe 4,1% 00 
Individual deposits. . 20,883,019 88 
=a certificates of de- 
Eetbanndtselbeu ews dutec<e 24,811 3 
Certified checks............... 194. 154 4 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 1 


223,111 68 











. 5.945,57 579 99 w 
STATE OF NEw YORK, County or New York. 4s 

I, WILLIAM J. QU INL AN, JR., Cashier of the ¢ hemi. 
cal National Bank of New York, do soleinnly swear that 
the above — is true, to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belief. 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr., Ca: 
Sworn 4 and subscribed nen me this "isch day of 


March, 1897 DP. Bre 
Co rrect—Attest ?. Brows, Notary. 


¢ Direc tors. 





EPORT OF THE C ONDITION _¢ 

LEATHER MANUF ‘C Rs? Ae 
TIQNAL BANK, inky York, in -the State of 
New York, at the close of business March 9th, 1897. 















of business, 9th March, 1897 
RESOURCES. 


apse mapibmnat sieweesien $1,341,832 66 
1,258 23 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation 

Stocks, securities, etc 





50,000 00 
1,107,457 82 








Banking house, furniture and fixtures 2 60,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 71,071 69 
— a National banks (not reserve ¥ 
sates oceoeeesesarcde dee 604 7 
Pi - and other cash items. . 10,016 24 
Excnanges for Clearing House .. 245 73 
Notes of other National banks.............. 32,879 00 
— paper currency, nickels and 
covceccceccccebsceseccoscsoccccoccccece 3,195 08 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
A $536,525 00 
Legal-tender notes.......... 255,047 Ov 
U. 3S. certiticates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 370,000 00 
—_———_ 1,161,572 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) ‘ 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............... 602 50 
Re sresinktctupsinesieeccrdcnsasscccssses $4,131,285 66 
LIABILITIES 
Capital ateck Pale 10. on... ccccccccccccccccce $200,000 00 
IG Gia ccnnwnc ss cccsasecccaccccocscss 40, 00 
UC a protits, less expenses and taxes 
we cccccccccccceccvccccccesccconceccccceces 386,300 21 
nitional bank notes outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
ne to State banks and bank- 
Lidibeseuncbectuaibwaduesdnes $23,191 69 
individ deposits subject 
peeqasdesacecdseceses 3,339,160 96 
Demand certificates of de- 
POBEE.. .cccccccccccccsccccccecs 26,010 66 
Certified checks.............. 70,644 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
Di ivirctucsssccaseuesensseces nz 48 
—_—_————_ 8, 459,985 45 
WIN i div acts chads once denser oc qineutecs $4,131,285 66 


T 
STATE OF NEW YorRK, CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, FRANCIS M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named 
ank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of _ knowledge and belief. 
FRANCIS M. BREESE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of 


March. 1897 
Lewis L. PIERCE, 
Notary Public, New York City. 
Correct—Attest : 


JOSEPH PARK, 
wae STRAUS, 
WM. H. JENNISON, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
NAA, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 

close of business March 9th, 1397. 


{ Directors. 



















RESOURCES. 
Loans and disCOUNES.............+0-sceeeeees $894,021 21 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . 76 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds......... 4,885 50 
Stocks, securities, etc...............-.- aoe 324,411 96 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... ,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... . 20,303 53 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
CN ccccnrngards crab areetnedaveteccies wes 100,133 32 
Due from State banks and bankers... 6,475 90 
21,001 64 
67,403 95 
65 v0 
cen 1,284 94 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie . $151,654 50 
Legal-tender no’ ° 127,740 Ov 
U. 3. certiticates of depc sit 
for legal tenders. .......... 30,000 00 
—_——_——_ 309,394 50 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...........-.....+- 2,250 00 
WU, cnc Sap us ccdirta tabu chbesescaasssgess $1,901,707 81 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.............seeeeeeeeee $300,000 00 
Surplus fund... .......----0-+--eeeeeeseneeeeees 175,000 00 
Unaivided profits, less expenses and taxes ~_ 
poscodbesccccnpccseuedssesceccescoscccces 6,679 80 
notional bank notes outstanding 44,620 00 
Due to other National banks. 
Dividends unpaid. . 
— deposits subject to 
Demand certificates of de- 
Certified checks.............++ 
1,375,4€8 01 








TORI. coc. veccccccccccvccccscecccccocccese ~ $1, 901, 107 81 81 
STATE OF NEW \ ORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 48.: 

i, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear tnat the above —- is true, to 
the best of my knowledge ona og 

H. CHASE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to yt 2 me this 13th day of 

March, 1897 Henry W. KENNEDY 
Notary Public N. Y. Coa, 

Correct—Attest : 

HENRY HOFHEIMER, 


Directors, 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFYF, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 











No, 59 Wall Street, New York, 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured be ne 36 
Uv. . bonds to secure circulation ne 500, 000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds...... poe 55,779 98 
Stocks, securities, etc. be 1,069,728 79 










Banking house, furniture 























ures..... "350 
Other real estate and mortgages ow ned... ar 187 2 
Due from National banks (not reserve q 
MR etitda dw didactegibadcniscesereiucvcvc cs 234,368 88 
Due from State banks and hanke rs 18,084 21 
Checks and other cas 13,167 55 
Exchanges for Clearing House 455,452 83 
Notes of other National banks 2 3,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, n ‘ 
330 08 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer G —s 
per cent. of circulation).................. 22,500 2,500 
WN datndthtntdcvacsddestavteeessnervicis 3, 871,02 95 022 95 
LIABILITIES 
oo =e PIN Ats 6 dcbencecsuvidadic's $600,000 00 
Surpl RRC ater men 400,000 00 
U naivided profits (less expenses and taxes 
Pus eSenanEe ideas aCdouracaedecssenceds 2,455 97 
National bank notes outstandin, 18,867 50 
Due to other National banks. S58, 858 07 —" 
apes to State banks and a 
261,220 36 
Divi idends unpaid. attr oo 


— deposits 
chec 2,667,223 90 
744 09 

98,741 06 — 3,889,699 48 






F New York, County of New Y 

I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the abeon 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above Statement is 
true, to the best of my _ ledge and belief 


H. WALKER, Cashi 
Subscribed and sworn, y before me, this 15 5th day of 
March, 1897. CHARLES F’. AUKAMP, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 


Cert. filed in N. Y Co. 


ye ¥ mae Y,JR., ) 
STURGES,  } Dire ‘ 
JNO. T. WILLETS, § Directors. 


Correct—Attest : 





“DMDENDS. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY CO” 
0. 195 BECADW AY MPANY, 
NEw York, Mare h 9th, 1897. 
Fifty-Second Quarterly Dividend. 
A quarterly dividend of One Per Cent. on the capital 
stock of this Company, has been declared payable at this 
office on and after Thursday, April ist, 1897." The trans- 
fer books will be closed on Wednesday, March 17th, at 
3 o'clock P.M., and will be reopened on F riday, April 2d, 
at W o'clock A.M. D. W. Mc WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


NEW rors CENTRAL AND HUDSO 

VER RAILROAD UO. . 
deaun OF Ema TREASURER, 

York, March 10th, 1897. 5 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONK PER CEN 

on its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th 
day of April next to stockholders of record at the 
closing of the transfer books on the Wth instant. 
for this purpose and also of the annual election of the 
Directors ot this company, which will be held on the 
2ist day of April, the transfer books will be closed at 
2 o’clock M. on Saturday, the Ath inst., and reopened 
at 10 o’cloek a.m. on sr aEeOny, the 22d day of April next. 

E. V. - ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





CHICAGO, | MILWAUKEE ST. J 
HALLWAY Company i aes. 
YorK, Sean 12th, 1897. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY G Giv. EN THAT A DIVIDEN 
has been declared from net earnings of the c Divin 4 
— of THREE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER 

HARE on the Preferred Stock, and of TWO DOL- 
L ARS PER SHARE on the Common stock of this Com- 
pany, payable at its office, 30 Broad Street, New York, on 
the 19th of April next to stockholders of record on 
pp tak — bs art books wili close 

, on the 29th of March, at 
on the 12th of April next. Seen seen 

FR 


RANK § 8s. BOND, Vice Pre ident. 





WESTERN UNIOYW TELEGRA PH COM- 
PANY. 
NEw York, March 10th 1897 
DIVIDEND NO. 114. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of April next, 
to shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 2th day of March, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of March 2th, inst., and re-opened on the 
morning of April Ist, next. 

R. H. ROC HESTER, , Treasurer, 





THE AMERICAN GAR REFINING CO, 
w YORK, March 10t 

The Board of ao a ‘the American ho Eedin- 
ing Company have this ~ declared the following divi- 
dends payabie April 2d, 18: 

On that portion of the Fretesved Stock which is en- 
titled to quarterly dividends 134 per cent 

On the Common Stock a dividend of 3 per cen 





The transfer books will close on March loch, t 
o’clock P,.M., and be reopened on April 15th, am ee 


JNO, &. SEARLES, Treasurer, 
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2 PP ARTE OPT WPT 






















22 (354) 
OF THE CO ON. OF THE 
PION AL, LL FARE ®. Lm a sew 5 ti x ity, 
i 1897: 
arch 9s RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...:...............---+ 
Ove! d 








Stocks, secur! : a See itess Sapessa ort 
| ye > ‘urniture and fixtures..... 
ational banks (not reserve 





Ex 2,349,226 67 
Fetes of other National banks... 10,415 00 
= paper currency, nickels and 







abaientialantcasense tralian at ine habe ire 1,002 26 
Lawtal money reserve in bank, viz.: 

ip bepanineatapnapeedh $7,853,454 10 

Le al-tender notes.. 4,217,636 00 

f legal ten ae “ 630,000 00 

‘or le; mders. .. 5 

12,701,090 10 

Bn fund with ! . 8. Treasurer 
r cent. < cireulation)..... » .choeeioke 2,250 00 

Due "trom U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fun _ ae oa 81,000 00 








National bank notes outstanding.......... 44,077 50 
Due to other National banks. $1 15 52 
— to State Banks and bank- 
is sotib pasha degtiphas oo «ap 331. 34 
Dividends Si cpwesninws's 875 00 
—— deposits subject 
to chec' 18,952,963 20 
i x 74,074 75 
posit:... a 747 
Certified checks. . 219,615 91 91 
87,424 175 72 
ae ~~ esd than those above stated, 
pilvtenpibiblbpbectaheneecbubbnbe 15,000 00 
Rabecdchius bh bckkaewns sonkes ves pbernh $42,685, 347 71 rit 


Tota 
STATE OF — Yorm, County OF New YORK, 88.: 

I, GEO. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do AT swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my anemone and belief. 

GE HICKOK, Cas! 
Subscribed and sworn to ae me this 12th = of 
March, 1897. Wa. A. Matn, Notary Public, 


Kings Co. Cert. filed in New York. 
Capes naan 
CHARLES SsCRIBNE { Directors. 
CHAKLES STERNBACH, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE CEN- 

FEAL RzIenaL ANK, at New York, 

in the S f New York, at the close of business, 
March oth, ‘is97 


RESOURCES. 


I 








12 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 216,579 00 
"i — National banks (not reserve wags 
Duet rom State banks and bankers 106,060 64 
Checks and other cash items. . 40,712 46 
xchanges for Clearing House 329 
Motes of other National banks 








paper currency, nickels and 


1-tender notes 
U.5. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders 


Redemption fund with U. 8. “Treasurer 6 





per cent of circulation).................-.+ 18,000 00 
Due from U.8. Treseurer (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund).......--.-ssseees++ 250 
| ee peepee ee . $13,372,717 69 
LIABILITIES. 
Genital stock paid in 








jus fun 
Unaivided profits, less e 
paid 
ational bank notes oustandin 








ue to other National banks. $4, 
a to State banks and bank- 
pabbee ppnbagecosesveesbuune 1,389,898 11 
Dividends es 2,821 16 
—— deposits subject to 
NibbAniposp sgccemodpecey © 5,696,345 00 
Demand certificates of de- 
Scene cgsoehasiadens ena 10,222 37 
Cortifiea checks... 137,277 75 
Cashier's memane 
116,866273 
De 
65,638 98 
Liabilities other than those 
above stated......2.....0.... 54,740 09 
11,517,606 29 
TIENEN, dipabbantdiesos sosapadbrondsdectdnesss $13,372,717 69 


Strate or New York, County oF NEw YORK, 88..: 

L, C. 8. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named pank, do 
solemnly swear that the ed aeperss is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belie 

. YOUNG, Cashier. 


ong ag and sworn to before me this 2th Sed of 
March, 1897 Dan’. A. SLATTE 

Notary Puhlie. 
Correct—A ttes' 


COURTLANDT D. MOSS 
EDWIN LANGDON, 


E Directors. 
HENRY TUCK, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE LIN- 
COLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York. 
in the State of New York. at the close of business 


March 9th, 1897: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts...............+--seseees 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation...... 


Stocks, securities, EN Sree acc pn ooe 
a = National banks (not reserve 
Duet aoe State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items. . 
for Clearing House... 
other Nationa! banks. . 















. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 1 100,000 ¢ oo 
—- 2,239,194 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer ( G 
per cent. of circulation)...,........0---++ . 11,250 00 
Total..... pputteninnebuivispeneniteiy peergose $8,591,985 50 
LIABI LITIES. 
Pm maa aot pete 08... .<2<.<0 Spatbsiebenss « $300,009 00 
IE, Sitti acinatsvnctesdiccascccsceces 600,000 00 
“aa vided | profits, less expenses ste taxes nin 
National bank notes outstanding........... 220,400 00 
Due to other National banks. $190,471 53 
Due to State banks and bank- 
biedicesdecbosscces deicbesee 457,071 29 
Dividends unpaid 120 0 
Individual depos! 
to check.. 6,576,140 65 
Demand ce 
Sa 204,332 57 
Certified chec! 23,234 
— = outstand- 
eqresds Eevdsedecctsssee 5,717 33 
se -_7,462,05 087 40 40 
peep npeckbensUnharpvecterteneunonere o ~ $3.591,91 985 50 50 


Total 
STATE OF New York, County oF New YORK ,88.: 

L ft +4 CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemaly swear that the prone ponpeenent is 
true to ine best of my know? 3a and belief. 
ORNELL, Comper. 


Subseribed and sworn to before me this day of 
March, 1897. 


12th 
A. PSAs BAIRD, : 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


SBAEATSG a, (Diectons, 


Correct—Attest 


EEN SAE 


ae sew YOR 


THE INDEPENDENT 


SAL BAN oF 
Msp at New 4 
ew forks in 


tee 














vnou 
K 





wet 


3 





“— legal tenders 





I, H. A. 
do 


March, 1897 
Correct—Attest : 







Niender 
. certificates “ad ba anti 


ue Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption SMBS. .2 cosbisobesce 


Cashier's checks outstanding. 761 56 
U. 8. deposits 9: 


SB SFB22 S2SSskx 


>. 
a 2 


RR avics cctivtesssedeccssne ecsesucrvenses ° 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in. 
pd rar fund. a 
Undivided pro: 

(Ne Aas lS RE 
National bank n 
Due to other National 
= to te 
Dividends unpaid...” oaths 
— deposits subject to 
Demand certificates of deposit 'sr'oa4 90 
Cortied EE cccncupn<onenne 117,513 10 


Tota. 
STaTE OF New York, County OF New 
SMI Cashie’ 


~ aed 
above-named bank, 


solemnly swear that the xs statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and be! 


portage and sworn to hd 


H. A. ‘SMITH, ier. 


iS Womtxeox, ~ oe 


Cuas. L. 


H. B. H 
M. BARTLEY, 


2am 
V. P. SNYDER, 









Cashier's checks... 


I, ALFRED H 


March, 
Correct—Attest 
EDWIN C 








i. es 
Certineates ‘of deposit. ..... 


Total 
STaTE oF New Y ong, Couner OF NEw YORK. 


named bank, do solemnly swear —— h 
ment is true, to the eet of my 


Sunecripet and seeue to — me _ this 


BEN AMIN PERKINS, 
- STURGES. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


R= mort OF THE CONDITION OF THE Cow 
NENTAL Baas {ONAL BANK 
YORK st the close of business on the 9th’ day of 
RESOU RCEs. 
$4,464,781 54 
227 60 
457,100 00 
334,691 90 
BOMRITERG.... .coccescccavnces 61,931 12 
Real estate, ad house 500,000 00 
other FOO] CS8SES.... 5. .ccsccccccccesene ae 200,000 Ov 
pee ccc sencccesecsecsocess $657,941 
Leal tenders and ban _—. ° 
bue trom treasurer of U.8.. | ae00 
Exchanges for 
oon ouse. 81 
292,134 35 
6,470 66 
—- ~__ 2,555,689 52 52 
Piss Asks A ivepennsect Revodnsscbdnees ~~ $8,574,421 68 6 
LIABILITIES 
IE MR iinncnces sonnecdicbhtntebsnces 
Surplus and profits............ 
Less expenses and taxes paid 
Circulati 
Dividends unpata. 


% 
ae 
6,984,922 57 
Ochre aa 6 


N, Cashier of the “abo 
know belief. 
FRED 1 H. TIMP ON, Cashier 
iain day ‘of 
WIN F. CoRE 


Noten’ Public, N. Yt County. 


; Directors. 








Dividends unpaid 
Individual Cpectn 
check 


Ath... 








eg and sworn to uy me, this 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE FIFTH 

L BAN at New York, 4 the 

aoe of New York, at the close of business, March 9th, 

_, SeeeemeEs. 

88 

15 

00 

| 

, etc 527,664 39 

Banking house, — and fixtures..... 100,000 00 

Other real estate rigages owned. . 35,700 00 

— —_ National "panks (not reserve 93,110 25 
Occ ccccccccecceseenescess bocces ccccce i 

Duet trou State banks and bankers 5,158 82 

Checks and other cash items. . 7,266 79 

Exchan for Clea’ House 107,227 v6 

Notes of other Natio. 7,310 00 

| paper currency, 
pcopcnndesdébadantimhese@ebiserechéhoes 1,331 04 





00 
Ladnnepsehinnbbherssbcenseessecves 50,000 00 
scalwicpgehes edehebhen babendil bhVatiepesso 89 
outstanding.......... 150,410 00 

e to State banks and bankers. vii 4 

poceasaspesce to, 

26— 1,889,701 77 
$2,546,615 64 


STATE OF 7 ur, York, County or New York, 88.: 


the above + mypopprend is true, to 


the best of Ly knowledge ~ belief 


THOMPSON, Cashier. 
13th day of 





GEO. 8. HICKOK 
ss"t Cashier. 


Capital. 
urplu an: 
Extensie 
tense ort De 
DIRECTORS: 





ice 
President ; RICHARD | *pLAFI ELD, V 


ot oat Soh 
fe peg 


March, 1 RICHARD N. Corron. 
jd i 
R. KELLY, 
DANIEL D. WYLIE, > Directors. 
8. KELLY, 
Ate E. foo, President; STUY VESANT 
FISH JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 


ashier; EDW. 3° BALDWIN: 


“The National Park Bank of 299 sae. 












Dividends un 
Due to other. 





cortified ¢ chec 





Peper certs 
pusikailingnat oak ‘ 6 iss it 
Die to State banks and — a 


Tota 19, 
STATE oF New YORK, ‘County or New Yok 49 
I, CHA yo Pe aEpuT, Pe ag wy of the Spove-gamod 


RESEUE PURER: | B 


$10,682,203 94 
960,000 00 
200,000 00 
100,987 50 
687,684 % 
7,500 00 
tenders. . _ 1,815,000 00 0 
00 
Redemption fund wit with U. 8. aca 
a (S per cent. of 
soanbenposouceses 42,750 00 
pan peg J 5 cent. re- 
eo neosees 24,300 00 
6,738,518 05 
ee snssibobotweted pobsievedea ‘.. $19,818,887 92 
LIABILITIES. 
Copital ro paid in 





16,623,306 47 
92 















March 18, 1897 
BEL 
of New oe, a3 tA oe h oth , 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts................2.-00s+0+ 094,462 85 
Overdrafts, dand d vp 1,098 60 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.. 20 5,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand............-..+« 50,000 00 
ks, securities, etc shoo 3 
— BP a= nn 5+ soon ene aon 
Jue from State banks and 40,247 50 
Checks and other cash items 
changes for Clearing 4 
eS 
ne other National banks 
yee ~. EE ssaeanssssoncecne sor 
bt certificates of deposit 
seal Mesaeenae eae 
Treasurer (5 per cent.of cir- 
MP Sncntabscasccesaccese 8,992 50 
Due from U._8. Treasurer 
other than 5 per cent. re- 
jemption fund)............. 6,000 00 
8,542,287 09 
i nnndsnasanotcennmncnaieressneetivenson $11,787,084 74 





rved for es ; 

Due to other National banks ) 
ac to State banks and bank- — 

1,725,852 87 





9,599,084 35 


OE ceccnstadirseroncesesvccosdnannewten $11,787, 084 74 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named 

bank, do solemnly swear that the yok crn is 


true to the best o my waat /- oe 
Ss Vv. LorT, Cashier. 
pubeseint and sworn to before me this wth avs of 


Marca, 1897 F. A. K. 
Notary Public, N. y% Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
J. M. WENTZ, 
R. H. WILLIAMS, > Directors. 
F. B. SCHENCK, 




















I, HENRY 
do solemn: 
true to the best 


Subscribed and 
March, 1897. 


Correct—Attest : 








Total 
StaTE oF New YORK, CouUNTY OF NEw YORK, 83. 
CHAPIN, JR., Cashier of the above-named 





swear that the Hatt statement is 
m 
HAPIN in, hee ot 
sworn to before me this i2t 
EUGE ENE AY, ad 
Notary Public, N. Y. 


JAMES H. POST, 
z 0. H. CHURCH, 


Directors. 
GH KELLY, 





R* 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE NA= 
@ State of CITIZENS: BANK, at New York, 








solem 
the best 








Total 
STATE.OF New York, County of New Yo 
I, D. C. TIEBO Cashier of 


Correct—Attest: 








4 a fay rk, at the close of business, 
ree, 
Loans and discounts............0..ssecseeees 
0.8. bonds to oe circulation. . 
Loereaas s on “hd 8. bonds........... sees +4 
peaks ang ho a. peeuiuisinnds caeeeies pew mn ao 
Due from National, Danke (not reserve ae = 
Due from State banks and banke 008 70 
a ks ay, 4 cash items 4 4 
ton of ot ‘or Clea 
Pract other Nationa) 2,000 00 
paper 
Loececcevese peveneeorioebovésbuecscesce 862 12 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pecageersoumivereneence $515,067 50 
on notes...... a 81,231 00 
posit forlegal tenders. 480,000 00 
‘or ers... 
es — —————_ 1,046,298 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8. peecnmnoed 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 9,000 00 
DON. cc icnvdcisonsaectcenincestevlcéste $4,491,048 18 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid In.............sseeseeses - $600,000 00 
Surplus eat one NE 120,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Madnesccesuybshen cusnaesbeeansocosecesece 274,110 41 
National bank notes outstanding jo wvie cows . 178,400 00 
Due to other National banks. $6,073 86 
Due to State banks and bank- 
ers.... 00,477 77 
Dividends 1,355 
ay 4 deposits 
Demand certificates of de- 
gertined nt fand. $440 86 
ni nt fun 
~__ 8,818,597 7 7 
peditoustensscovetheereosrrnoiiniahioin Shits 18 048 18 


the above-named 
swear that the above statement is 
my be! 


Ki lief. 
D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
before me this 12th day of 
Wu, V. A. 
Notary Public, 


Stennis Jom 


































bank, do sol _ above statement is 
true: to the best of my kno ee ee CUT, ne EPORT OF THE EQRDITION-OF THE EAST 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day ‘of RIVER NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
March, 1897. ‘A. S.H Mma Lae ae New AS at the close of business 
Notary Public, Ne York Count; 
Correct—Attest R. FLINT, ; . oan ond dies 2 omtaaanone 
Cass. FFL tot Rn Lo and ¢ I gc $719,428 38 
EUGENE Hd. eats, U.S. bonds to secure circulation.... 250,000 00 
: a5 bonds con eee. ce RStoammcses 10,000 00 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE THIRD | Stocks, socurition, ete.seccccctccn 231687 1 
NA York BANK oF, of New | Ban use, furniture and fixtures. 100,000 00 
York, at New Y the Slate Sot Sew ork, at the | Due from National banks (not reser 
jose of b 82,602 66 
sasstione. se 4 
$8,078,351 85 r 36,989 78 
sre 3) | Notes of other Nationa '- - qegaponerteeg 1,774 0 
7,000 00 — paper currency, nickels and as 
ays 50 awit ee perareeur ae" 
DL nd iciuedoaninnnteients ooo $1 wan 4 
1,215,151 78 Legal-tender notes. 
97,506 23 U.3. certificates of t 
5884 71 for legal tenders.......... -__ 120,00 000 00 
501,879 49 $87,456 50 
5.770 00 Redemption fund with U. Ss. “Treasurer (5 6 
per cent. of circulation)...............++- 11,250 00 
a 48 78 IR babes ch: 5 SS $1,967,228 41 
1,689,758 70 
Lora tener asics, a it : ~ aj Capital k paid 1 sc eeRsageN a 
. certificates of de; ry stoc! Reccestccceecddenmtesbebs $250,000 00 
for legal tende: — 1,530,000 00 surpla 8s fun ne Re a ee pee 50,000 00 
——————_ 3,617,258 70 | Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer CURA Gren cotsbetusk AauGsVOnNedéven tee 88,813 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,520 00 pettenal beat —s apes outstanding. Oe ro 
RES a 
Ws sckdsccsdinccspenate cdheeebabcoetecs $13,858,855 10 peer depo RK cts i rx os check.. 1 4 
LIABILITIES. De ce: ca of deposit........ 
Capital al stock ee A $1 00,000 00 Certified checks... ..........ss0000. 5,773 63 
es wcccascececccescesecescccsccccs TONE si nccadn things thea sghd eb odes -- $1 7,228 41 
Gudiviged profits, less expenses and taxes 4.78 15 STATE z OF NI Aha County oF Naw “Yom, at: a * 
eeidhin lesbo venti anaplinn sy hsv tdunes Yashier of the above-named ban 
Hy any notes outstanding........... 45,877 50 | do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
ue +. ae National. $8,460,556 35 the best of my knowledge and belief. 
Due banks 4 1,669 94 .E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
169,921 Subscribed and sworn to before 1 me this i2th day of 
2,163,111 99 March, 1897. BUR F. SMITH, 
ed Public, Kings County. 
posit Certificate nt in N.Y 
Certined checks. 17.820 78 COS a ss 
ashier’s checks ow’ ding CHARLES BAN KS at 
12,568,179 45 RAYMOND JENKINS, 
Wao Secu secccece cccccacoonsc cnsaaenes 10 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE NATION 
AL Lrg OF N A 





















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .........-+.-+sse0+0ee 65 
* Overdrafts, d and d. 18 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 50, 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds....... 5. 00 
Stocks, securities, tc. ..........seccccescoce 225, 52 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 4,849 08 
« * from national banks (not reserve 
ME Ladts xis cake stupiaies scoebaseeugess> 479,267 36 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 148,805 55 
Checks and other cash items. $4,099 81 
Exchanges for Clearing 
430,965 31 
9,495 00 
Fractional papas currency, 
nickels and cents.........-.. 158 
— “pagoned reserve in peak, viz.: 
eee $1,130,370 00 
Peel tenes note: 109 00 
U.38. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 1,140,000 00 
3,114,197 55 
Redemption fund with A 8. Treasurer 
6 ‘.- cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Due from U. eestor (other than 5 
per cent. redemption | ER EEE 450 00 
WO chedtvitns scvospcdetobe decadeeh sic’ + $9,290,875 89 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid 1m.............cseeeseeeee $700,000 00 
EE RE RE FRE 500,000 00 
— profits, less expenses and taxes oath @ 
Sch cGdrsbaed édctnscdnweqnaamnsiccsaccesces \ 
National bank notes outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
Due other National 
$1,941,503 78 
banke 
pividends unpaid 
Indi pn I deposits subject 
e peewenisewésbacsuges 3,959,763 29 
Demand certiticates of de- 968,948 65 
Certified cheeks.20.227750777. 239,204 51 
= checks outstand- 
ceeeupoededboresSessecesyoe 11,611 58 
—— 7,963,764 09 
ieapeacasscrasces tensed sees chioes dal 75 89 


Total $9, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, opi OF New York 
I, ALVAH TROWBR 


» 88.3 
DGE, Cashier of the above- 











named bank, do hh swear that the spore state- 
ment is true to the best o ra Enewtedee om belief. 
RfoGE. Cashier. 
Subscribed ont ovo, to before me this 12th day of 
March, . GRAHAM, Notary Public, 
Corman: 
W. VAN NORDEN, 
ELIAU ROOT, Directors. 
H. COOK, 
Safest short me 
Warrants Beets Bebe 
Muni & Co., Equita 
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Commercial Affairs. 


BUSINESS prospects are brightening 
daily, altho the actual volume of trade 
continues small.” Clearings at leading 
cities last week were nearly 4% less than 
ayear ago. Buyers are still in a con- 
servative mood, in spite of the rising 
tendency of many staples and the pro- 
spective stimulating effect of the new 
Tariff upon values; but reports from the 
interior are more encouraging, and in 
the manufacturing districts there is in- 
creasing activity. At the moment there 
is a good deal of hesitancy owing t6 
tariff uncertainty, but this is only a 
temporary drawback. 

The various markets have been very 
quiet. Wheat declined about 3 cents, 
and exports show a steady decline. 
There is little doing also in cotton. 
Wool was an exception, speculation be- 
ing very active in anticipation of the 
new Tariff. Sales of 18,000,000 pounds 
were reported for the last two weeks. 
Pig iron was weak, and a lull has fol- 
lowed the spurt of three or four weeks 
ago. Production of iron, however, is 
steadily increasing, the weekly output 
on March Ist being 169,900 tons, 
against 112,700 tons October Ist, the 
lowest point, and 189,500 tons a year 
ago. Hides and leather continue firm, 
and, the demand for boots and shoes 
being steady, buyers are more willing to 
pay the advances asked. The dry- 
goods market is dull, and buyers seem 
disposed to postpone further operations 
until results of the retail trade appear. 
. Reports concerning the latter are en- 
couraging from all parts of the country. 








READING NOTICES. 


CALIFORNIA—THE LAND OF FLOW- 
ERS AND SUNSHINE. 


Tue spring is the blooming time of California— 
that land of sunshine and flowers is then decked in 
its brightest colors. It is the season, too, when the 
Yosemite Valley isatits best. Raymond & Whit- 
comb have arranged for a number of tours to leave 
New Yorkin March and April for California, with 
choice of routes for the outward and return trips. 
The tickets provide for all traveling and hotel ex- 
penses or without hotel accommodations, as may 
desired, but in all cases the ay | has absolute 
freedom of movement. By the use of special vesti- 
buled trains with dining cars and superior appoint- 
ments the trip can be made in the most comfortable 
manner. Books describing these tours will be sent 
on application to Raymond & Whitcomb; they can 
also supply raillroad and steamship tickets every- 
where and give information about hotels in all parts 
of the world. Their address is 31 East Fourteenth 
Street, corner Union Square, west, New York. 


5 oe 
Constable KC. 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS. 


PARIS LINGERIE. 
Tea Gowns, Matinges. 


SHIRT WAISTS. 
Glacé Silk Petticoats. 


CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
Outing Sutts, 











Gingham and Organdie Frocks, 
Reefers, Jackets. 


Sroadovay KH 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


FINE LAWN SEED. 


J. M. Tuorsurn & Co., of 15 John Street, New 
, are known to th ds o} ders as 
hich furnishes reliable 


Pee crn ot antl whee, he —- 
comes up, can avoided ° 
Thorburn, It is now just the right time tosow lawn 
grass seed. make a speciality of this; their 
reputation is behind it, and ‘it 
use for grass seed to order from J. M. Thor- 
—_ to send their catalogue, 
_ pw ks valuable inf: an ae 
wns ir proper treatment; e 
— giving information vegaed- 
° ows permanent pastures 
to suit different soils and situations. 


AN UP-TO-DATE BICYCLE. 


Ir gives us more than ordinary pleasure to note 
the fact that the Northampton Cycle Co., of North- 
—. _ fey realises $8 ae that a lesee 
number o} ple prefer to pay $85, the price asked 
for the Northarspten, for an up-to-date, reliable, ex- 
cellent bicycle than a greater price. The North- 
ampton bicycle is constructed on the best lines, from 
the best materials, in the best way, and is fully war- 
ranted by the company for the .year 1897. In its 
manufacture the company have aimed to produce a 
perfect, reliable machine in every respect, easy 
running, vibration reduced to a minimum, perfect 
design, dust f and at a price within the reach 
of people who want to ride wheels. The price of 
the Northampton, men’s and women’s wheels alike, 
is $85, and our ers should write the company or 
consult their agents. 














Special 
Towel 


Values 
At The Linen Store. 


600 dozen All Linen Huckaback 


Hemstitched Towels, size 24x40 
inches, at 
$3.00 "ic 
° doz. 


250 dozen pure 





linen, finer quality 
Registered Trade Mark, Fuckaback Hem- 
stiched Towels, size 22x40 inches at 
$3.00, $4.00 and $4.50 per doz. At- 
tention is also directed to our stock 
of fine toilet Towels from $6.00 to 
$18.00 per dozen. A fresh ship- 
ment of the celebrated “Old Bleach” 
goods just opened. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d Street, New York, 





Black Grenadines. 


Embroidered Grenadines,— All - silk 
Shadow Grenadines, — Silk-and-Wool 
figured Grenadines. 

Iron-frame, plain and armure weaves, 
—Silk-and-Wool Canvas weaves. 
Bagnet,— All-wool Canvas and all the 
late Novelties. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





New York, 58 West 14th St. 


Paris, Rue du Conservatoire. 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD 


requests the honor of your attendance on Thursday next at the 


GRAND OPENING 


of Spring Millinery, comprising the very latest Paris and London styles in 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, as also a large collection of high-class Novel- 


ties in untrimmed Millinery Goods. 
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SAVE YOUR SUNLIGHT SOAP WRAP- 
PERS. 


23 


Messrs. J. C. Aver Company, of Lowell, Mass,, 
have introduced a newer “The House that Jack 
Built,” which can be had by asking your druggist. 

Macsetn’s Index to Burners and Lamps is impor- 
tant; it tells what chimney to use on ev burner 

lamp in use, to get good light and avoid any 

It to important, beeld ‘ood le of 

t mportant, ides, as a example o 
showing how to make one’s tualness as woctul as 
possible to one’s customers. 


Tue January awards of $400 in cash, 20 Pierce 
are Bicycles, value $100 each, and 40 Gold 

atches, price $25 each, have been distributed, and 
are now in the hands of the competitors. . 

We call our readers’ attention to these monthly 
competitions, which are advertised in these columns 
from time to time, and for which the above prizes 
are given each month this year. 








Latest French Skirt 


requires a light interlining. 
Experience has taught us 
that silk and cloth skirts 
will not flare stylishly 
without this support, but 4 
don’t buy the cheap, 4% 

poor, imitation inter- 
linings unless you ¢ 
want to spoil the set 4 
; of the garment. a 
~~ The best dressmakers 

use only the genuine 


Fibre Chamois, 


selecting No. 20 weight for this new skirt. 
They especially recommend - 
Fibre Chamois for travelling if A 
gowns, asit prevents crushing 
and creasing in the folds, no 
matter how tightly or 
how long it is packed. 
Cut the interlining to fit 
each gore and stitch in 
with the seam—the 
illustrations of dress 
skirt turned wrong 
side out show the 
correct method. 


Free Skirt Pattern: 
Dressmakers who 
will mail us their 
business cards will 
receive the latest French skirt pattern free of charge. 
Address American Fibre Chamois Co., New York. 
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Built by Experts 


It is not tobe wondered at that cycling 
and mechanical experts marvel at 
the workmanship of the ’97 Waverley 
Bicycles, the result of ten years of 


study and continued suc- 

cess. Equipped with ab- + 
solutely true beatings. 

Last year’s Waverleys have been greatly 
improved, and as there was no $ § 0 










Catalogue 
for the 
_ ashing. 


price has been reduced to :: :: 





new machinery to buy, the 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Insurance. 
The Mutual’s Ancients. 


THERE used to be going a story how 
one of the few remaining ‘‘Old Guard ’’ 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York (persons who joined 
the company during its first year), had 
a way of pretty regularly coming in at 
the Home Office and asking the usher, 
with the quavering chuckle of old age, 
‘‘ Any more of ’em gone?’’ Being an- 
swered in the negative, the old man 
looked disappointed, as if realizing that 
his chances ot being the last survivor 
are not certainty; but then, recovering 
his equanimity, said, ‘‘ Well, we've all 
got to go, you know,’’ and then took 
himself away. However true—or oth- 
erwise—this story may be, the year 1896 
found eleven of this band of survivors 
still surviving, and the year 1897 finds 
nine. In May, No. 313 died, who was 
Peletiah P. Page, of Montclair; his 
policy was for $1,100 only, at a net cost 
of $1,298 in premiums, and the estate 
received $3,411, or $2,113 more than 
had been paid in. In August died 
Samuel Coit, of Washington, leaving a 
$3,000 policy on which $5,700 of divi- 
dend additions had been declared; but 
of this addition $2,399 had been con- 
sumed on premium account, leaving 
$3,301 of additions. The estate re- 
ceived $6,301, at a cost of $1,636. 

The nine first-year policies now re- 
remaining in force are on men now 
over 80, the oldest of them being 93. 
The original aggregate of insurance on 
the nine policies was $32,250. The re- 
versionary additions from dividends are 
$68,879, more than twice as much as 
the original amount; but some portions 
of. this have been consumed toward 
current premiums or have been with- 
drawn in cash, so that the aggregate 
riow represented by the nine policies 
for $32,250 is $83,662, instead of $101,- 
129. The combined ages of the nine is 
765 years, and the following shows the 




















present condition of the nine policies 
in detail. 
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We copy this showing as an interest- 
ing one; yet it must honestly. be ac- 
companied by the remark- that such re- 
sults not merely cannot- be expected of 
younger policies but.cannot be realized. 
The conditions have changed; the rate 
of interest has been declining, never to 


return; the gain to the common fund. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


by forfeiture of surplus and reserve on 
lapsed policies has declined, never to 
be again what it once was; and there 
has been a heavy increase in expenses, 
which, we fear, will hardly ever return 
to their former rate. Hence the favor- 
able results attained on some of the 
older policies cannot be duplicated; it 
is uncandid and unwise to say, or even 
to allow anybody to suppose, that they 
can be. This applies ts one company 
as well as to another. 

Moreover, we have never been willing 
to allow, without explanation if not 
without protest, the quite common 
presentation which gives the difference 
between premiums paid in and the 
claim when paid as ‘‘ profits to the in- 
sured.’” Were this condition excep- 
tional, it might be a complete statement 
of the fact; but it is not exceptional, 
and therefore the apparent conclusion 
is that on nearly every claim the com- 
mon fund pays out largely more than it 
has. received. If there were a capital 
stock to draw upon, this would still 
not be practically possible; as no com- 
pany shows any stock impairment and 
a few have no stock, it is not arith- 
metically possible either. There is an 
omitted factor—interest—and hence we 
do not like, and do not consider expe- 


dient, such publication as that a $5,000 
policy was recently settled (there is no 
statement that it was a. recent policy) 
for $8,741, the net premiums being 
$3,845, showing the actual net cost of 
thirty-seven years’ insurance for $5,000 
to be $104.75, or an average of $2.75 per 
year.’’ Insurance always costs; it can- 
not be had free, unless at the expense 
of old policy holders by some very ex- 


cessive rebate; nor can it be had at a 


‘‘profit,”” unless to the estates of the 
early-dying, and then at the expense of 
the rest. To try to paint it as a profit- 
able moneyed operation is to miscall it, 
mhich is both untruthful and unneces- 


sary. 


Another Report on the High 
Building. 

THE Real Estate Exchange has been 
taking its turn at the question of high 
buildings. and the report of a com- 
mittee on it has been made, adopted 
and sent to Albany. In the fulness of 
time, perhaps, the outrageous injury 
and absurdity of governing this city at 
Albany may be discovered, and the peo- 
ple of the metropolis may—somehow or 
other, even if’ only by the process of 
erecting the new State of Manhattan— 
be freed and be allowed to manage their 
own affairs. However, this report dep- 
recates hasty legislation, perhaps re- 
membering that the politicians assem- 
bled from the counties of Tioga, Che- 
mung, Herkimer, St. Lawrence, Erie 
and others where the rural mind re- 
strains the metropolitan wickedness, 
have a habit of suddenly prescribing 
drastic boluses to this sick city without 
even stopping to consult the patient— 
patient in even the unworthy sense. 
The hight of buildings, say the com- 
mittee, should be regulated by width 
of streets or squares on which they 
front, but should never exceed 200 
feet for buildings other than public 
ones or churches. The Legislature 
should appoint—here it is again, the 
Legislature should appoint—a commis- 
sion composed of the superintendent of 
buildings, the president of the board of 
fire underwriters, three architects and 
three builders. Out of sheer weariness, 
we have omitted to capitalize these offi- 
cial titles; but the reader will please 
consider every other word to be spelled 
with the most capital size of capitals, to 
set forth the full blosson of Officialism. 
The ‘uselessness of many-headed com- 
missions is perfectly understood—by the 
perhaps comparatively few people who 
do understand it—and nowhere better 
than in the Board of Control of the 
State Legislature. This commission is 





an ingenious device for making it im- 
possible to do anything (except appor- 
tion spoils) and for offering each mem- 
ber the ready excuse of lack of power. 
However, the committee suggest that 








this commission determine the limit of 
hight of future buildings, prepare a 
map by blocks, with admissible hights 
marked thereon, and thoroughly revise 
the building laws. By those revised 
laws no building over ten stories should 
be allowed until a bond has been given 
to indemnify owners of adjacent prop- 
erty. The present limit of seventy 
feet for non-fireproof—that is, for such 
as are not now called fireproof—should 
be raised to ninety feet, and this is evi- 
dently a decided slip toward accommo- 
dation of builders and bad construc- 
tion. 

Concerning the dangers of the high 
building as to fire, its menace and in- 
jury to health, its multiplication of the 
evils of streets which were always nar- 
row and cannot be widened, and the 
natural attempt to meet the harm done 
the high building from its neighbor by 
carrying still higher, we have already 
written more than once. The high 
building is an attempt—made possible 
by the skeleton plan and the modern 
fast elevator—to get value from land on 
a crowded bit of land; but it was a hasty 
attempt, and its inseparable evils will 
compel some correction. 





Insurance Items. 


CONSCIOUSLY or unconsciously the 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew made the 
strongest possible argument in favor of 
life insurance for rich and poor when 
he said: 


‘Tt has been my fortune for a quarter 
of acentury to be the counsel asa lawyer 
and associated in business with men 
whose accumulations distinguished them 
among their fellows as rich; it has been 
my experience, as I sum up through a 
quarter of a century of review of the 
lives of the thousand men who have been 
represented upon my ledger or in my se- 
cret counsel, that the majority of them 
have either failed in business or died 
poor.’ 


... President John F. Dryden, of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, of Newark, N. J., in announc- 
ing the following appointments, states 


, that they are promotions of deserving 


men already in the service of the Com- 
pany: John K. Gore, Actuary; Fred- 
erick H. Johnson, Assistant Actuary; 
George B. Speer, Superintendent of 
Special Ordinary Agencies. 


..The first policy issued by the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., is still in force. 
It was taken fifty-three years ago by 
Benjamin C. Miller, who is now 95 
years of age. Life insurance conduces 
to old age. 





~ INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS p22 1,1897...... $18, 546,959 +4 
LIABLLITI 17,203,296 $3 
SURPLUS 66 
Massachusetts Laws $ protect the adiier holder. 
New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘emfporary, 
guaranteeing at Idw cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts, 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 
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1851. 1897, 
Forty-Sixth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHCENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
1897. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,793,119 51 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 


January |, 





MD con cnn dvinace ceckietssrhveunarasssoneah 722,100 6 
Loans on Collateral. ...........sssseeeseeeers 6,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 

SN ca an ce wb annensgabdasnass carbone 994,312 96 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

IID ion sigh sinc ed ecapev cies tesepecccs 2,290,516 16 
Nc versreencotatinibcsteensesree 184,328 00 
EM ocsccies ckctaesececcecccdsiseve 188 95 
Cash deposited in Banks...... Nidiaigehbee cite 294,392 91 

App: $10,285,559 17 


Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost............ 
Interest accrued and due.... 165,643 71 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums............... 


159,374 79 = $372,483 54 





Gross Assets, Jan. 1,1897, $10,658,042 71 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 


(Conn. and N. Y. standard). $9,798,470 00 
Claims by death outstand- 

i cctatmtiprhthconnekatnsase 32,694 00 
Premiums paid in advance... 7,248 00 


Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves.............. 248,078 00 $10,086,490 00 


Surplus at 4 per cent........... $571,552 71 








1894. 1895. 1896. 


Total Premiums re- 


Se $1,198,561 $1,330,804 $1,430,228 
Policies in force...... 22,797 24,999 25,981 
Insurance in force... $36,381,049 $40,460,331 $42,216,841 
Paid Policy-holders. . 1,087,556 1,112,849 1,212,151 © 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $36,000,000.00. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE 8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Offers the most approved forms of Policies--lib- 
eral provisions, no restriction asto travel or 
residence, and at low premium rates. : 

Its Industrial Department insures all ages 
from 2 to 70 for $10 and upwards at premiums 
of 5 cents a week and upwards. 

It pays $10 a minute on an average throughout 
the year to its policy holders. Write for its 
literature 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





NATIONAL 1897, 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement Januarv Ist, 1897, 
Capital Stock, all cash.... ......... 
Fee meres aetna iabitiies’ FADES 60 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Sta’ 80 #03 
1898" S80 ts 
WO aes ban cusw cs nine decteete neste 1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January Ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary . 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


1897. 


a 
Unsettled Losses and other — 
Net surplus over Capital and Liab 











THE 1897. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
GLA s, 
Em wetnet am BUiTE ae REVATO Rolicies. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT, 
Losses 67,494,550.86. On, 


= —-, 
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CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital...................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
FOTCE, CLC..........cecceceesseeeee 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
1850, 1897 


THE UNITED STATES | 8 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

‘After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

‘€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in ) weenent either of 
travel, resid or 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, Ly —— cate with the Presi eat, at 








the Home O 1 Broadway, New York. 
“OFFICERS, 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 
FRALEIGH etary. 
x. WHEELWRIGHT 
WM. T. A 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G, WILLTAMS........... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J SSSR a Eras i aaa, Ider. 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., Pres. Imp.& Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
PON HI o acu csccteceocccsnedcceccecsas Leather. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
‘The Trustees,in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Cempany, submit the following statement of its af. 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


$2,596,788 89 


I I sinc ck CEC bisa vase crencitee 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...................+++ $3,706,003 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 8ist December, 1896............. «++ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

rere | Serre $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following” Assets, 
viz.: 2 
United States and City of New York Stock : 
City Banks and other Stocks.............- $7,226,305 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

OIE Bhi oodspncessscccssccgntversecovce 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
Gh BBs cc vrcvvicnvcccccsecseescsesces 175,229 25 

RERBERB. 0200 ccccccerccsesvcosccsccsssvewes $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after ‘luesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. Ihe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
. H. H. MOORE, N. ogg: SMITH, 
Ne re RAVEN . H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 


JAMES LO 
JAMES G. Dé FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY 


¥ WALDRON P. BROWN, 


WILLIAM NSON W. HARD, 
HO i RACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
cH RISTIAN Dz THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 











RLES P. BUeDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
E 


E.H RAZA 
ILLIAM E. DODGE WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 


gm GE 
N D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV Ww. 
avaTay AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON.’ 
W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
* Aa, PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres, 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office: No. {19 Broadway. 





EIGHTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY, 1897. 





CAPITAL STOCK, - 





$3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 








Cash in Banks. __. cai $306,032 86 
Cash in hands of Agents and i in course of collection. 2,866 76 
Real Estate. . 1,748,857 41 
Loans on Stocks. . 183,100 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages. 423,786 71 
Interest due and accrued. 55,078 34 
aii Par Value. Market Value. 
United States, 192s. 4percent. $100,000 00 $120,250 00 
United States Currenc ae yer 275,000 00 287,512 50 
District of Columbia o 1924. 3-65 ‘*‘ ‘* 1,000,000 00 1,090,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered). sig 25,000 00 25,000 00 
New York City. © aa 505,000 00 = 497,425 00 
West Chicago Park Commissioners Spl. Assessment 
Warrants. tees 157,435 73 157,435 73 
Topeka City, Kan., Internal Improvement. SiGeeer oe 59,025 32 61,414 08 
City of Ric mond, Va. oat Se 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Pa of Greeley, Col., Water. A Be elles 25,000 00 25,000 00 
ebraska City, Neb., Paving District. see 15,000 00 15,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. wp ite 5 8 9,200 00 9,200 00 
Kansas City, Kan., Improvement. 4 RS olla age 3,500 00 3,500 00 
City of Atc ison Kan., Internal Im rovement. ee St 3,000 00 3,000 00 
as Ann Arbor Rail Road Co. 1st ortgage. ys Bie 215,000 00 ~=—_ 160, 175, 00 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mortgage. sled 112,000 00 _—«iII5,920 00 
Albermawle vas Chesapeake Canal Co. 1st Mtg. (1909). 7. ‘* “ 110,000 00 ~—— 116,600 00 
N. Y. Central & pene River R. R. 1st Mtge Regis'd 
1999). sat ic 102,000 00 ~— £16,000 00 
N. Y. & Harlem R. Ist Mortgage Registered (1900). ease: oo 100,000 00 _—iII'1,250 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. 1st Mortgage 
(1914). gis - 100,000 00 118,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & vansville Railway Co. 1st Mort- 
gage (Evansville Division) (1920). aan! ee 100,000 00 101,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis R. R. 
1st Consolidated Mortga wee «9 100,000 00 130,000 00 
Louisville New Albany & Chicago R’ y o. ist Mtge 
(1910) . Cae aoe 100,000 00 II2,000 00 
West Shore Railway ist Mortgage Gtd. (Registered) . te Als 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Jeff’nville, Mad’n & 27°" oes R. R. Co. 1st Mtge 
(S. cae sere ie 96,000 00 ~—«10,400 00 
Dunkirk,Warren & Pine’ R’ ¥ Co. 1st “Mtge Gtd (1900) . "ee 94,000 00 103,400 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
Consolidated Mortgage (1930). oe aes 50,000 00 63,500 00 
Alabama Central Railroad 1st Mortgage. ee. F 50,000 00 55,000 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Somanny: General Mort- 
gage Guarantee Ty (1936). gS Th cla ag 50,000 00 48,500 00 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis R’ iy Ist aoe gr a 25 000 00 21,250 00 
Cleveland Terminal & Valley R. R. oS Rn 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Standard Gas Light Co. rst ortwage ay : ae 50,000 00 54,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, 1st Con'd 
Mtge. (1909) R eS aes 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Denver Union Water Co i Ist Mortgage. : Fy eo 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. tst Mortgage. 3 Ting 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
4600 Shares Morris and Essex Railroad Co. . $50 each 230,000 00 = 376,050 00 
2211 United New Jersey R. R., and Canal Ce. 100 221,100 00 = §28,429 00 
2000 1‘ Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway 
Co., Guaranteed. 1oo (“ 200,000 00 322,000 00 
2000 “ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
o. Preferred. too (‘t 200,000 00 262,000 00 
700. ** New York Centraland Hudson RiverR.R. 100 “ 110,000 00 101,200 00 
2000“ Pennsylvania Railroad Company. mas 100,000 00 = 103,500 00 
1000 ‘“* =©Fort Wayne & Jackson R.R. Co, Prefer’d. 100 “ 100,000 00 ~—120,000 00 
1000 “‘ Cae St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
ailway Co. Preferred. lag |“ 100,000 00 133,000 00 
toon,“ Rensselaer and Saratoga R.R. 100 (“ 100,000 00 —_—i8I,000 00 
tooo“ LakeShore & Michigan Southern R’ y Co. 100 “ 100,000 00 _—52,000 00 
500 ‘“ Connecticut River R. R. Co. 100 (“* 50,000 00 123,500 00 
500 ‘ The Ann Arbor Railroad Co. Preferred. 100 “ 50,000 co 11,000 00 
ee New York and Harlem Railroad. jun ae 21,400 Oo 62,916 06 
500“ Standard Gas Light Co. Preferred. 100 (“ 50,000 00 53000 00 
mx... Standard Gas Light Co. Common. _. ton“ 10,500 00 1925 00 
ap “ American Exchange National B’k of N. Y. 100 (“* 20,000 00 34,200 00 
200 =“ Mercantile National Bank of N. Y. mo CU 20,000 00 + you 000 00 
200 ‘S National Bank of Commerce in N. Y. wit 20,000 00 40,000 00 
200 +=“ Fourth National ae a N. Y. f 100 (“* 20,000 00 35,000 00 
200 ‘“ Manhattan Company, N. es 10,000 00 20,500 90 
200 ‘ Merchants’ Exchange 3 ‘Bank " 'N. Y. -_ 10,000 00 11,000 00 
a00°‘“* Nassau Bank. —_— 10,000 00 15,800 00 
400“ National Broadway Bank of N. Y. ma. * 10,000 00 22,500 00 
sq... ** Bank of America, N. Y. 1oo «(“* 10,000 00 31,500 00 
1oo «(“‘ Hanover National Bank of N. Y. ma |(C 10,000 00 31,500 00 
1oo ‘‘ National Bank of the Republic. oC“ 10,000 00 14,500 00 
200 ‘* Chatham National Bank of N. Y. a 5,000 00 14,750 00 
200 “ Nat. Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank of N. Y. = 5,000 00 6,250 00 
200 ‘‘ Holland TrustCompany. . a Rhy, 20,000 00 16,000 00 
200 ‘* Franklin Trust Company, Brooklyn. ; 100 20,000 00 42,400 00 
60 ‘“ Long Island Loan and rust Company. . 100 “ 6,000 00 12,000 00 
=. Metropolitan Trust Company. . ° am 5,000 00 14,750 00 
$10,362, 224 39 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital. ‘ ‘ , ‘ “ 2 . $3,000,000 00 
Reserve fa nage Fund. ; : : 4,280,827 00 
Unpaid Losses. 464,377 07 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums and other claims 2705751 61 
Net Surplus. . 3 i m ° 2,346, 71 
$10,362,224 39 
DIRECTORS. 
Levi P. Morton, Andrew C. Armstrong, Francis H. Leggett, Lucien C. Warner, 


Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Oliver S. Carter, 
Henry M. Taber, 
Daniel A. Heald, 


Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Edmund F.Holbrook, 
John H. Washburn, 


Walter H. Lewis, Henry F. Noyes, 


David H. McAlpin, 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 





Benjamin Perkins, 
Elbridge G. Snow, 
George H. Hartford, 


Warner Van Norden, 
Alfred F. Cross, 
Dumont Clarke, 
James B. Van Woert. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President, 


Secretaries. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 


New York, January 12, 1897, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


{ Assistant Secretaries. 


t Vice Presidents. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand. 
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Opportunities. 

THE late mythical Mr. Micawber, of 
pleasant memory, was described by the 
lamented Dickens as being of a cheerful 
and hopeful disposition, which contented 
itself in a willingness to wait for some- 
thing toturn up. And that easy-going, 
easy-spoken creed has many followers to- 
day. Good-hearted men they may be, 
short-sighted they mustbe. Dodging the 
actual question year after year they wait 
for that improbable something to turn up, 
and awake at last to find life all but past. 

This is the sort of man who refuses to 
seethat ‘‘ opportunity ’’ is generally only 
another name for determined and consist- 
ent effort. Not one of them would ad- 
mit that more men have neglected op- 
portunity than lacked it. They come to 
us and say: ‘‘ What if a man 7s possessed 
of steady will and patience and common 
sense’ (qualities as good as a fortune to 
their possessor), ‘‘they all count for 
nothing. Something must turn up!’’ 

Take our word for it, nothing ever 
**turns up.’’ Whata world it would be! 
Things then would ‘‘turn down,” doubt- 
less, with equal facility. All true man- 
hood,all striving and energy, and free- 
will itself—all would be eliminated from 
the life equation, and leave A=success 
B=failure, with nothing to lift us from 
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the deadly level of mere machines. Noth- 
ing, we repeat, ever ‘‘turns up.” It 
must be turned up, and you must do the 
turning. 

The late Colonel North, the English 
‘‘ Nitrate King,’’ once remarked: ‘‘Luck? 


There’s no suchthing. A man’s called 
lucky when he merely possesses the fac- 
ulty of seizing his opportunities.” And 
here is this same important truth, that 
every man is after all the architect of his 
own fortunes. 

A moment’s thought convinces that 
all good or ill success depends almost 
wholly upon one’s own self. Begin with 
the present, with what may seem the 
lesser things, and bring conscientious, 
consistent effort to bear upon them. ‘‘ Do 
the turning yourself.’’ Your life, we’ll 
say, is at present unprotected, though 
you readily admit what a loss this may 
mean at any moment to those whom you 
love. ‘‘ Just as soon as I can afford it, 
you say, ‘‘I will insure.”’ 
please realize that it is far too great a risk 
to run, this waiting for something else to 
turn up. 
‘*Luck”’ will no more come to you than 
the mountain came to Mohammed. We 
trust you remember what Mohammed did. 

‘‘Do the turning yourself.’’ Figure 
out what part of your income you can 
lay by in that safest of all investments, 
Life Insurance, and then turn to the near- 
est agent of the Mutual Life, of New 
York, the greatest of all life insurance 
companies. From him you best can learn 
just which one of the many contracts 
offered by this sterling old company is 
best suited to your needs, and, following 
his advice, you will have taken the first 
step in making your own good oppor- 
tunities. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Very good; but 


‘*Do the turning yourself.” 








ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1896. .........cccccccccccces $25,910,904 83 
DEABERETERD. 00. cccccsccccccccocccvccsescess 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
at atest has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
a nsurance values to which the insured is 
ent ed by The Massachusetts Statute. 
——o rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, rresident. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
Se ne Annual Statement. 
Se I a anaes ched cialis Laan Os 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............-----++ 465,734 40 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897.. . $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 
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Old and Young. 
The News. 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS, 


I’m a reporter out for news, 
And by this woodland fountain, 
I am commissioned by my chief 
To interview this mountain. 
Ah, me! but I’ve a nose for news, 
A nose of some refinement; 
And so I gladly thank my chief 
And take up my assignment. 


There’s nothing happens in the crowd; 
Ileave the newsless town; 

There’s news out here upon the hills 
That’s well worth writing down. 

‘*So now, my Mountain, what’s the 

news? 

What tidings from afar? 

For you have gossiped with the winds 
And talked with every star. 


** Now let me hear the best or worst 
And take the news to town; 

I’m here with pencil and with pad 
To take the message down.”’ 

‘*Ah, zealous scribe,” the Mountain 

saith, 

‘** But I have news to tell; 

Take down and publish wide and far, 
‘ The Universe is well.’ 


““T reach down to the central fires, 
And upward to the sky; 

And none for all the news that’s going 
Has better chance than I. 

I’ve learned while standing high and 

deep, 

And looking far around, 

That health is at the core of things, 
The heart of life is sound. 


‘* Heed not the weak wail of the town 
About the world’s despair, 

But know the uncontaminate hills 
Are virginal and fair. 

The race of man, they say, grows old 
And wanders from the truth; 

Let them go forth upon the hills 
And share the mountains’ youth. 


‘‘ The winds are strong, the storms are 
loud, 

But I stand firm enough; 

The bases of the world are laid 
On very selid stuff. 

The Winds that from the salt seas blow, 
They tell me, listening dumb, 

The sea can keep the old earth fresh 
Some million years to come. 


‘““No suns have clashed, 
burst, 
The worlds whirl on their way; 
The day makes beautiful the night, 
The night makes glad the day. 
I listen to the stars afar, 
And to the mountains near; 
But all the news that comes my way 
Is news I’m glad to hear. 


no planets 


**So, zealous scribe, take down my news, 
’Tis good enough to tell. 

Take down and publish wide and far, 
‘The Universe is well.’ ”’ 

Good news, all this, from one who 

knows; 

And now, at set of sun, 

I take my pad and journey home— 
A good day’s work is done. 


SomERVILLE, Mass. 


The Broken Decalog. 


RY MARGARET H. ECKERSON, 


Ir was Saturday morning, and Aunt 
Nan Spraker’s sunny kitchen was per- 
meated with the delicious aroma of 
good things, baked and baking. Bread, 
cake and pie had taken their turns in 
the fiery furnace, yclept an oven, and 
she was about to follow them with some 
of her unsurpassable rusk when some 
one knocked. 

‘«Who can it be on a Saturday morn- 
ing?” she queried. ‘‘Open’the door, 
Sally.”’ : 

‘* Don’t be afraid it’s visitors,’’ said a 
cheerful voice, as a matronly -woman 
entered. ‘‘My, how smart you are; 
I had to leave 


baking ‘most done! 


mine to Serena, so’s I could go to the 
Corners for Jane’s medicine. She suf- 
fers terrible with her neuralgy. So, as 
I was goin’ by, I stopped in to borrow 
your corned-beef receipt.” 

‘“Do sit down, Mrs. Vedder,’’ said 
Aunt Nan, hospitably, going to the 
dresser and taking down a green book. 
‘*] always paste all my receipts in here. 
I index them, to make it handy. It’s 
on page 40. Sally, hand mea china 
plate; I want Mrs. Vedder to taste my 
mince.”’ si 

‘«Well, if you will have it.’’ Mrs. 
Vedder resignedly accepted the gener- 
ous triangle of pie and proceeded to dis- 
pose of it leisurely. 

‘* Say, have you heard the news about 
the Tommy-Dicks, Mis’ Spraker ?”’ 

‘‘No, what’s happened ?”’ 

‘‘They’re goin’ out West to Buffalo, 
next Tuesday.”’ 

««Mrs. Vedder !” 

‘It’s so; her brother, a carriage 
maker there, wants Tommy in his black- 
smith shop. Poor Tommy! we all 
know he'd rather traipse with his gun 
or set on a barrel in Si Smith’s grocery 
than work.”’ 

‘‘Not going Tuesday; Mrs. Vedder?” 

‘‘Yes, they certainly are. I know I 
ought to go and see if Ican help them, 
poor, miserable creatures; but I actu- 
ally can’t. Jane is so bad, and Granny 
perfectly helpless. {don’t know when 
I’ve enjoyed anything so much as this 
pie. Docome over, youand John. I'll 
take good care of your book and see it 
gets home soon. Good-morning.”’ 

‘‘Nan, guess the news,’’ said John 
Spraker, as he came in at noontime. 

‘I know; the Tommy-Dicks are go- 
ing to Buffalo. Poor things! I know 
they’re not a bit ready.”’ 

‘*Tommy may do fairly well witha 
boss; some men need bosses; Tommy is 
that kind. It’s outrageous, his slack- 
ness. He’s a fairly good smith; but 
he’s just thrown his trade into Van 
Vleet’s lap. Van Vleet has bought out 
what small stock he has. They are go- 
ing to travel with their own team. 
Roughish outlook, I think, It’s the 
middle of November, and a cold snap is 
likely to set in any day, We've had an 
unusually moderate spell of weather 
this fall; but it can’t last.’’ 

‘*Way out west to Buffalo!’’ said 
Aunt Nan. ‘‘Dear me! I know they 
hav’n’t things to wear and keep them 


comfortable. Tuesday! Sunday, Mon- 
day! Only ¢wo days more. John 
Spraker!’’ 

‘« Well, little woman ?’’ 

‘I’m going there right now. Sally 


can clear up. I feelin my bones they 
must be helped.” 

‘«Prophetic bones, Nan. I don’t 
doubt it. Whoever saw the time when 
the Tommy-Dicks didn’t need help? 
But your mother never gave you the 
right name; you should have been 
baptized Dorcas.”’ 

The general dilapidation of the Tom- 
my-Dicks’ environment affected Aunt 
Nan unpleasantly as she approached 
there an hour later. Sins of omission 
were everywhere in evidence —the 
sagging fences, unsheltered farm imple- 
ments, blackened haystacks, the well 
with its broken curb, the stoop with its 
loose boards. A lank, spotted hound, 
stretched before the kitchen door, 
fawned upon her and _ vigorously 
thumped his stumpy tail. 

Within, her approach must have been 
seen; for she heard an agitated mingling 
of voices and hasty scurryings; then, a 
slender, fair-haired child opened the 
door and shyly curtesied: ‘‘ Howdy, 
Mis’ Spraker; come in.” The general 
living room looked as if a small cy- 
clone had struck it, and children 
seemed everywhere; but presently they 
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resolved themselves into a clustering 
group of six. 

Mrs. Dick rose from the chair in 
which she sat, suckling a bald-headed 
image of Tommy Dick. ** Well, if I 
ever!’’ she said. ‘- Howdy, Mis’ Spraker. 
Esther, take them things off’n that 
chair so's Mis’ Spraker ken set. We're 
awful upside down; but it ken’t be 
helped. You've heerd, I suppose, we’m 
goin’ to Buff'lo Toosday ?”’ 

She was a tall, thin woman, with a 
sort of pathetic childishness in her face; 
her voice was soft and drawling. ‘I 
ken’t hardly sense it,’’ she went on. 
‘‘Lordy! I’m that flustrated, I don’t 
know what to do first. Him an’ me 
went to Fondy yestiddy and bought 
stuff’’—she pointed to the litter of 
cloth, calico and flannel about the floor 
—‘‘but, goodness gracious! I can’t be- 
gin ter baste things together let alone 
sewin’ ’em up. I’m fair wild—and 
Thomas Jefferson is teethin’ and shat 
worrisome. Esther tries to do what she 
ken! Oh, Mis’ Spraker; Lord bless 
you, ef you hain’t brought your work- 
bag—bless you!’’ 

Aunt Nan hung her outer garments 
out of harm’s way, whipped out scissors, 
thread and needle, and brought an ac- 
tive brain and skilful fingers to the 
solving of the problem. 

A younger child took Thomas Jeffer- 
son; poor little Esther was alert to do 
as Mrs. Spraker told her, and Mrs. Dick 
gained courage to ply her needle hope- 
fully. 

‘*Oh, Mis’ Spraker,” she said, 
‘‘what uncommon faculty you hev! 
I ain’t much faculty; I never had no 
chances. I was bound out to Ezry 
Thompson when I was eight, and 
Tommy- married me when I was 
eighteen; an’ the children has come 
that fast. But, Tommy’s ¢hat kind! 
he never jaws, an’ he ain’t a drinkin’ 
man, only he ain’t real strong; an’ the 
fever an’ ager hangson himso. When 
he works stiddy he gits a turrible pain 
in his side. Folks think he’s lazy, but 
tain’t so; it’s the fever makes him poor- 
ly; he’s a turrible kind man.”’ 

Mrs. Spraker nodded; she wished 
Tommy had other equally pronounced 
virtues. 

How quickly the hours rushed by! 
Mrs. Spraker felt as if they had scarcely 
made a beginning when the evening 
shades gathered. With a sigh she put 
up her sewing implements and made 
up a heterogeneous bundle. 

‘Here, I will take this home. Sally 
is good at sewing; she can help me to- 
night. Now, Susan Dick, you’re clean 
tired out. Go to bed early to-night 
and rest all you can to-morrow. Mon- 
day let Tommy bring you all over to 
our house, so’s you can start from there 
Tuesday. There, there, Susan, don’t 
cry! I don’t see what we are put in 
this world for, if not to help one an- 
other. I'll see about putting up victuals 
for youto have on the road. Poor 
creature, no wonder you are almost out 
of your head! Just shove your troubles 
on my shoulders, they are _ broad 
enough. Now, George Washington 
and Napoleon, take that stick and put 
it through the neck of this bundle, so, 
and carry it along to my house; you are 
smart boys. Good-night, everybody;”’ 
and away trudged Aunt Nan. Any one 
meeting her on the road would not 
have noticed anything out of the com- 
mon; but poor Susan Dick felt that an 
angel in a brown merino dress and blue, 
fur-trimmed hood was going out of the 
shackly gate. 

‘You seem to have taken from in- 
stead of tothe Tommy-Dicks,’’ said John 
Spraker, as he viewed the big bun- 
dle his wife brought home. ‘‘ What’s 
this ?”’ 
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‘*Some sewing,” she answered, la. 
conically. 

Tea over and the dishes cleared, 
Sally put the red cover on the round 
table, brought in two camphene lamps 
and her workbasket, and viewed with 
critical eyes the undoing of the bundle. 

‘«Land sakes !’’ she said; ‘‘here’s a 
week's sewin’! Laws a-mercy! You 
ought to have a dozen hands, Mis’ 
Spraker. Well, the irons are het for 
pressing. It'll take a miracle.” 

Mr. Spraker, sitting there with the 
pleasant assurance that his week’s work 
was behind him and he had nothing to 
fret over, put his slippered feet on the 
Franklin fender, unfolded his Albany 
Argus, took a juicy apple from off the 
plate beside him and proceeded to en- 
joy life. 

‘That seems kind of hard on you, 
Nan,’’ he said once, as he turned the 
large sheet; then he lost himself in 
the political situation. 

lt was before the days of the sewing 
machine, and there was no whiz, whiz, 
with a seam run or a hem turned; ev- 
ery detail had to be faithfully done by 
hand. Mistress and maid settled stead- 
ily to their work, and the tall clock re- 
lentlessly ticked off the moments. 

‘« Nine,” struck its silverytones. Mr. 
Spraker yawned, put down his paper 
and looked at his wife; she was holding 
up a small frock and scrutinizing it with 
critical glance. 

‘* Well,”’ he said, ‘I’m going to bed. 
How long do you mean to keep this up? 
Good-night!”’ 

He took a candle from the mantel 
and went to his room. ‘‘ Menfolks 
never trouble themselves much,” sniffed 
Sally. The shining needles continued 
to fly in and out the garments that were 
taking shape, the fire in the Franklin 
smoldered, the air grew cooler. 

««Eleven,” chimed the sweet tones. 
Sally yawned prodigiously. Aunt Nan 
marked her heavyeyes. ‘‘ Poor Sally!” 
she said; ‘‘ youare sleepy. Goto bed.’’ 

Sally straightened herself virtuously. 
««Sho, Missus, I’m good till midnight.” 

Mistaken Sally! The spirit was will- 
ing, but the flesh was weak. Her scis- 
sors fell on the floor with a dull ring, 
the work dropped from her relaxed fin- 
gers; she breathed heavily. Sally was 
in by-low land. 

««Sally!’’ The call seemed to come 
from a far distance; she lifted heavy 
lids shamefacedly. ‘‘Shore, Missus, I 
reckon I’d best clear out. Come, Mis- 
sus, yo’ go to bed now. Land sakes, 
it’s most Sunday morning! Them 
Dicks! Good-night.” Sally waddled 
off to her comfortable room over the 
kitchen, and Aunt Nan alone continued 
to ply her needle; and no one in the 
household knew at what ghostly hour 
she ceased her toil, redded up things 
and softly sought her couch. But the 
chanticleers knew that dawn was near 
breaking. 





‘‘What! You don’t mean to go to 
church to day? Why, Nancy Spraker!” 
John Spraker looked dubiously at his 
wife on Sunday morning, as she an- 
nounced at the breakfast table her in- 
tention of not going to church. ‘‘ Are 
you sick?’’ he asked, thinking she 
looked rather pale and heavy-eyed. 

She blushed charmingly as she gave 
him his second cup of peerless coffee. 
‘‘No—I am feeling very well.” 

‘‘Feeling well—yet not going to 
church! He stirred his coffee energet- 
ically. This was unprecedented con- 
duct on his wife’s part. He wondered, 
as he furtively glanced at her, what 
possible reason she could have for re- 
fusing to worship the Lord in his sanc- 
tuary? He was perplexed and trou- 
bled. It was not a question of the 
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weather, as the day was fair. What was 
her reason? As she vouchsafed no ex- 
planation, conversation flagged, and 
the meal was finished in unpleasant 
silence. When he dressed for church 
she waited on him lovingly, arranged 
his stock, put a clean handkerchief in 
his pocket, brushed a trifle of dust from 
his Sunday broadcloth. 

‘‘You must hear the sermon for me, 
too,’’ she said sweetly. 

He looked down at her with a certain 
grave anxiety. He could not remem- 
ber one Sunday during their twelve 
years of married life that she had notac- 
companied him to the big white church 
that stood on the hilltop. Rain or 
shine, heat or cold, she had always been 
a faithful attendant; and now, with 
nothing to prevent, she mysteriously 
chose to absent herself from divine 
service. 

‘*Nan?’’ he said, appealingly. 

She crimsoned, and her eyes filled; 
then she gave him his hat and helped 
him on with his warm overcoat. He 
felt injured at her reticence and went 
out holding himself stiffly. She watched 
him from the window as he drove off in 
the new buggy, sitting very erect and 
holding the gay bay colt well in hand. 

‘* Poor John,’’ she said, ‘‘ he must feel 
almost like awidower ! What does he 
think of me?” 

Sally, who was of an inquiring turn 
of mind, wondered exceedingly why 
Missus stayed home from church. She 
voiced her curiosity to her husband 
Ceese, after Mrs. Spraker gave her 
orders for dinner, and left the kitchen. 

‘« Beat’s all,’’ she said. ‘‘ Never heard 
tell o’ sich doin’s befo’. Whatever now, 
do yo’ spose she wanted o’ them coalses 
she took out’n th’ stove ?”’ 

Czese, who was so black he looked 
velvety, leisurely stuffed his pipe with 
tobacco. 

««Sally, yo’ wuz borned supposin’. 
Ef yo'd ben in th’ gardyng o’ Eden, 
yo'd ’sposed so how thet forbidden 
fruit tasted yo'd picked it fersure. Th’ 
Sarpint needn’t to hev coaxed yo’.’’ 

She tossed her head angrily and 
sputtered : ‘*’Spose yo’'d bin Adam— 
What ?” 

‘« Never wud ha’ touched it nohow,” 
said the virtuous Czse, calmly exas- 
perating. ‘‘I tell yo’ now, Sally, yo’ve 
got your hands full a-tendin’ to th’ 
beam in yore own eye without bodder- 
in’ ’bout my little mote.’’ 

Sally, choking, flourished the fire- 
shovel dangerously near her saintly 
companion. 

‘* Yore mote, my beam, Clare out now, 
you nigger—clare out!” 

But what would Sally have said had 
she looked in the large front garret at 
this moment; for there in that ram- 
bling, raftered place, sacred to the or- 
derly storage of unneeded relics and un- 
used articles, near the big chimney and 
the quaint moon-shaped windows sat 
Mrs, Na.cy Spraker, the church absen- 
tee, sewing! About her was a litter of 
garments, and on the claw-footed stand 
beside her was a fat red cushion fairly 
bristling with pins and needles. A lap- 
board leaned up against the stand, and 
at its foot was a tailor’s goose in whose 
bowels slumbered the coals whose uses 
Sally so desired to know. 

Quiet reigned in the old garret, the 
venturesome sunlight illumined quaint 
spinning wheels and peeped under the 
top of the old mahogany rocker in 
which generations of infant Sprakers 
had slept. On oaken pegs hung cos- 
tumes dating from the Revolution, and 
near by in an ancient chest were bundles 
of carefully tied, yellow letters that 
would have gladdened an antiquarian’s 
soul,. A mouse scuttled from its hole 
and, spyinga human form, darted back 
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into obscurity. A spider dropped a 
silken thread from a rafter and swung 
to the stand on its aerial ladder; but 
Aunt Nan, the sworn foe of vermin and 
spiders, saw nothing outside the small 
gray jacket she was_ industriously 
stitching. Her expression was peaceful 
and happy, and suddenly she broke 
forth, in her rich, deep contralto, 

‘““A charge to keep I have.” 
That hour her soul seemed lifted above, 
to heavenly places. 

At one o’clock John Spraker came 
home, to find a tempting dinner ready 
and his wife all gentleness and sweet- 
ness, 

‘* Did you have a good sermon?” she 
asked, as she helped him to savory 
chicken. 

But John felt sore and annoyed ; 
things had combined to irritate him. 
All his acquaintances seemed fairly to 
stumble over one another in order to 
ask him why his wife was not at church. 
For her to be absent was so unusual 
that they felt warranted in surmising 
something out of the way had happened. 
Dominie Bogardus’s blank look when 
Elder Spraker informed him, in answer 
to his anxious inquiry as to Mrs. Spra- 
ker’s health, that she was well, humili- 
ated John. He was glad to escape from 
persistent inquiry after service and goto 
get his horse; and then, to his disgust, 
Father Possom, in a near-by wagon, 
who was very deaf, bawled out: ‘‘Elder 
Spraker, what’s the matter with your 
wife that she ain’t out? Is she sick, 
eh?”’ 

«« She is well,’’ cried the elder, throw- 
ing his halter in the wagon box. 

But Father Possom failed to hear, 
and he wasa persistent old man. ‘‘1 
say, is she sick?” he cried, making a 
trumpet of his hand. 

‘« She is well!’’ shouted John, spring- 
ing into the buggy and driving off ina 
not very sanctified frame of mind. 

And now, after these annoyances, to 
see Nan sitting there, blithe and pink- 
cheeked, and inquiring about a sermon 
she had not cared to go and hear, was 
too much; and he answered, shortly: 

‘As you did not care to go out to 
hear it, there is no need for me to tell 
you about it.’’ 

After that, of course, conversation 
died, and dinner was eaten in silence. 

John strolled about the farm after 
dinner, and came into the house regret- 
ting his pettishness. He looked to find 
Nan in the sitting room, but she was 
not there; the only sentient thing was 
Tabby, luxuriously dozing before the 
Franklin stove. His easy chair and 
slippers were before the fire, and his 
religious weekly on the stand. The 
openwork china basket was filled with 
luscious apples, and beside it was a dish 
of cracked hickory nuts. Everything 
spoke of comfort and good cheer; but 
Nan was lacking to give the final de- 
lightful home touch. He thought he 
would look her up and apologize for his 
crossness; but she had vanished, sprite- 
like,and he became curious in his search. 

On the upper landing, as he went 
through guest rooms he rarely set 
foot in, he saw the oaken garret door 
standing a trifle ajar; then he heard 
Nan’s sweet voice from above, hum- 
ming ‘‘ Rock of Ages.” Lightly as any 
boy he ran up the garret stairs and 
paused, doubting the evidence of his 
eyes. Was he dreaming? 

‘‘Nancy Spraker!”’—his voice sounded 
choked and hard—‘‘ you are—éreaking 
the Sabbath !”’ 

She crimsoned, then paled, and 
looked pitifully up at him, her eyes wet. 

‘« This, then, is what you stayed 
home for—/o sew/ Nancy Spraker, ex- 


plain yourself—I do not ask for ex-. 
cuses,”” 


She snipped a thread and looked ab- 
sently at the gray jacket; her hands 
trembled. . 

‘« Yon have chosen to steal the Lord’s 
time, Nancy. Oh, I could never have 
believed this of you!” 

‘*And I never would have done it, 
John,’’ she found voice to say, ‘‘save 
that as a Christian woman I could not 
see Tommy Dick’s poor family start off 
on a long, cold journey miserably clad. 
To think of it made my heart ache. 
To-morrow I mean to let my work go, 
and get what neighbors I can to help. 
To-day I did what | could.”’ 

But John, in his capacity of elder, 
frowned on his erring wife. ‘‘ You 
have sinned wilfully. ‘Remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy.’ Has 
that command ever been abrogated ? 
Think, the Israelites were forbidden to 
gather manna on the Sabbath Day, to 
gather in their harvest, to buy and 
sell, to tread the winepress, to gather 
sticks, to go from their places of 
abode; nay, they could net so much 


as kindle a fire—and here, you’’— he 


paused, his eyes fixed on the accusing 
gray jacket. 

‘‘Tam not an Israelite, John,’’ she 
answered; ‘*‘and while I feel bound to 
what was of moral and natural right in 
the law of Moses, I still am persuaded 
that works of piety, necessity and mer- 
cy may be performed on the Sabbath 
without breaking the spirit of the law. 

* And what is this, pray?’ 

‘«To me it is a work of necessity and 
mercy.” z 

‘‘To me it isa wanton breaking of 
the Decalog.”’ 

She looked up at him, pitifully sweet, 
‘* Let God be my judge, John.” 





The Tommy-Dicks came to the Spra- 
kers on Monday morning, and Aunt 
Nan served them a royal dinner; and in 
the afternoon a number of energetic 
women met at her house and sewed for 
them with deftness and dispatch. It 
looked as if the Tommy-Dicks were to 
have warm, comfortable garments. 

There was quite a gathering of towns- 
folk at the Sprakers the next morning 
to see the Dicks off and wish them god- 
speed. And so numerous were tan- 
gible expressions of neighborly kindness 
that the parental Dicks were over- 
whelmed with emotion. 

Mrs. Tommy in a warm new merino, 
wearing a broadcloth mantle that was a 
gift from Mrs. Spraker, and with her 
head surmounted by a blue velvet bon- 
net, a triumph of Eveliny Dodd’s skill 
as a milliner, looked really ladylike; 
and in her sorrowful joy she bowed her 
face on Thomas Jefferson’s warm hood 
and baptized it with tears. ‘‘ I’m too 
fullto speak,’’ she said. 

The children, who accepted ail hap- 
penings with the ready philosophy of 
youth, looked about them wide-eyed 
and wondering. Seeing their elders 
weep they wept also, but smiled through 
their tears; for the first and last time 
they were considered of sufficient im- 
portance to shake hands solemnly with 
everybody, and then were lifted up and 
safely bestowed, with their mother, in 
the cavernous depths. of the white can- 
vas-topped ‘‘ mover’s”’ wagon. 

Then, Tommy straightened himself 
and faced his friends. He was a 
medium-sized man with a weak chin, 
blue, long-lashed eyes and light hair. 
Now,as he stood before them at the part- 
ing of the ways, they remembered his 
virtues and cast a veil over his failings. 

‘«Friends,’’ he said, tremulously, ‘I 
do not feel worthy of so much kind- 


ness. For all you have done for me 
and mine, God bless you. Good- 
by.” 


He climbed to his seat with a certain 
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pathetic dignity, took the reins and 
spoke to his patient old horses. 

They answered obediently, the wheels 
turned, and the quaint wagon, with its 
human freight and the pails and kettles 
swinging from its axles, rumbled heavily 
off, the faithful spotted hound follow- 
ing. 

‘The Tommy-Dicks were gone! 

‘«Seems like as ’twas a funeral, only 
there ain’t no remains,’’ said Eveliny 
Dodd, wiping hereyes. +‘ Well, there’s 
no telling but what Tommy may make 
a man, after all. Ugh! I tell you now, 
the cold weather is comin’ fast; there 
was quite a freeze of ice on the pail out- 
side, this mornin’!” 

Aunt Nan held her little shawl about 
her throat, her eyes were misty as she 
turned from gazing after the receding 
wagon. 

‘‘I'm so glad they have comfortable 
clothes,’’ she said. 

Eveliny saw Mr. Spraker gently pat 
his wife’s peachy cheek, but, to her re~ 
gret, she failed to hear his low-spoken 
words: 

‘‘T think, Nan, it was a work of 
mercy.’ 


Coster, N. J. 


Writing a Story. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH STONE, 

‘* Nona, how pretty they always read,— 
The stories out of the bedtime book; 
The best I liked was ‘ The Daring Deed,’ 

About the terrible risk he took. 
Nona, put the book on the shelf; 


I b’lieve I'll write a story myself. 


‘* They’re as easy to write as they are to 
read— 
Stories like those in the bedtime book; 
And I'll call mine, ‘ The Terrible Deed, ’ 
And have it a daring risk that he took. 
And while I tell it you will write, 
And we’ll have the story finished 
night. 


to- 


‘No, I don’t feel sleepy at all, 
And I’m pleaty warm with my arms 
out—so— 
And we’ll say the man was very tall, 
And he and his horse were lost in the 


snow; 
And then at his door he knocks, and 
knocks, 
And we’ll say that the man has craven 
locks. 


“*(Nona, P’llthank you not to say 

That I am drowsy, and all like that.) 
And the man kept knocking, and knocked 

all day. 

(Nona, what are you laughing at ?) 
And he was hungry and cold and mad; 
For the weather was stormy and very 

bad. 


‘* Then in the darkness he saw a light, 
And he followed it, and he fiercely 
strode, 
And through the forest, and through the 
night, 
It brought him home in a turn of the 
road; 
*Twas the stable door where he’d stood 
and stood; 
For the house was further 
wood. 


on in the 


‘* Now is it finished? Let me see— 
I’m getting so—tired—that I forget; 
But I’m wide awake as I can be! 
I haven’t thought of—sleeping—yet. 
And remember—the 
the road— 
And—the man—with the—craven—locks 
—he—strode ’’— 


light—was—down 


So ended the story, which all may read, 
Like to the one in the bedtime book; 
But lacking still the daring deed, 


And the terrible risk that the hero 
took. 
And the sleeper hears in dreams the 
knocks 
Of the hungry man with the ‘“‘craven” 
locks. 


Ontario, CAL, 
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The Town Clock. 


BY ANNIE WESTON WHITNEY. 


THE heat was terrible; but Barbay 
did not seem to mind it as she hurried 
along the close, dusty street, her clean 
calico gown giving her a bright fresh 
look that it did one good to see on such 
aday. In her arm she carried a queer- 
looking bundle. She smiled happily as 
she hurried on, her thoughts all of 
Father, dear Father, to whom she was 
going. 

Stopping as she reached the City 
Hall, she looked up, half expectantly 
and hopefully, up at the tall tower 
reaching so far, far above her. A 
brighter smile came into her face as 
loud, clear and distinct came from 
above the clang—clang—clang—clang 
—clang—clang that told the hour of 
day. 

She looked a moment longer, but 
Father was not to be seen; dear Father 
who was so good and kind and whom 
everybody loved. And why shouldn't 
they? How could they help it, and how 
could they do without him? Why, 
Father was the Town Clock, or one- 
half of it, as Mother used to say, Mr. 
Harper being the other half. Poor Mr. 
Harper! she was so sorry for him, be- 
cause his little baby boy was dead. 

She was at the foot of the long flight 
of steps now; the steps leading to 
Father, dear Father, the Town Clock; 
for strange as it may seem, there is in 
one of our Southern cities a town clock 
whose only face is a human face; whose 
only hands are human hands, and whose 
machinery is the muscle of a strong 
man’s arm. 

Any one else might have thought the 
long flight of steps leading to the tower 
a tedious climb in the heat; but Barbay 
only stopped a moment to look up. She 
loved the long climb, because it took 
her always nearer dear Father; and then 
it seemed so odd.to be going up, up 
over the tops of the houses and stores, 
and to look down every little while 
through the funny little windows and 
see the people growing smaller and 
smaller until they looked like fairies, 
then to look up at the beautiful sky 
and wonder about the dear Heavenly 
Father who loved every one so dearly 
and who watched over them always. 
Up higherand still higher the little feet 
climbed, until there was only a wooden 
door between her and Father. Softly 
she opened it and peeped in. 

‘*Bless my soul and body!’’ said a 
pleasant voice; and the next moment 
Barbay was in her father’s arms. 

‘«What brought you here this hot 
day, Sweetheart, and what’s in the bun- 

die?’’ he asked, after she had almost 
smothered him with kisses. 

‘The dressmaker next door let me 
do anerrand and gave me this,’’ said 
Barbay, taking up the bundle she had 
laid aside and proudly displaying a big 
cantaloupe. 

‘‘And you brought it for Father to 
look at?’’ he said, with a twinkle in his 
eye. Rie 

‘‘For Father to eat,” she said, sweet- 
ly. 

‘You always remember your old fa- 
ther, Sweetheart,’’ he said, lovingly. 
‘‘Well, I will try to manage one-half if 
you'll attend to the other. I could not 
possibly eat more than that while you 
are here. It would be so impolite, you 
know.” 

“If I go away will you eat it all?” 
she asked, again putting her arms round 
his neck, but looking into his face as 
tho she loved every curve and impress 
on it. 

‘I could not touch it, I would be so 
disappointed,’’ he said, taking off her 
hat and kissing her forehead. He 
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always called her his little sweetheart; 
but every one else called her Barbay, a 
name she had given herself when she 
was very little. 

It was in a queer corner of a still 
queerer room in this tall tower that 
they sat down bya narrow table pushed 
close to the wall to enjoy their feast. 

A hanging cupboard, from which a 
couple of spoons, some salt and a knife 
were taken, suggested certain house- 
keeping arrangements, while on the 
table were pen, ink and paper, with a 
book or two, evidently taken from the 
hanzing shelves in another corner. In- 
deed, there were only corners in which 
to hang things, for the sides of the 
room were great windows looking over 
the city in all directions, But the most 
curious thing in this curious room was 
the great bell, reaching almost from the 
ceiling to the floor; a tongueless, clap- 
perless bell, that had made no motion 
of any kind since the day it had been 
placed in position, many, many years 
ago. Hanging in another corner was 
the iron* hammer that, guided by the 
hand of him who watched in the tower, 
struck on the rim of the great bell those 
clear, loud notes that kept a record of 
the passing of time over the alternately 
waking and sleeping city. The fourth 
corner held the tall, old-fashioned 
clock, as old as the bell itself, that had 
served in all that time, to tell the exact 
moment when the town clock must 
strike. To Barbay it was a matter of 
great interest; for its face was always 
changing as it told of the moon and the 
tides and the seasons. 

‘« Barbay,’’ said her father when, 
their feast over, he saw a rapidly ap- 
proaching storm; ‘‘ much as I love to 
have you here, I must send you home 
now as fast as you can go. You would 
not like to be way up here in such a 
storm as those angry looking clouds are 
bringing us.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Father,’’ said Barbay, ‘I 
should not mind anything where you 
are. Let me stay, please. I love to 
watch the clouds play hide and seek 
from here.’’ 

He looked at her hesitatingly a mo- 
ment, and as he did so a sudden flash 
of lightning almost blinded them, while 
great drops of rain splashed on the 
windowsills. There was hardly time 
to close the windows before the flash- 
ing and booming of the heavenly ar- 
tillery began; for it was one of those 
storms that come suddenly, only to 
leave a sad story behind. 

To Barbay it was grand and beauti- 
ful. It seemed astho she could look 
right into Heaven if the flashes would 
only last longer, she seemed so close to 
it. She could not talk, but looked oc- 
casionally at her father, who smiled on 
her from his seat in the great easy chair 
for which Mother had made soft, com- 
fortable cushions. 

Suddenly she wondered what made 
her feel so queer, and why she was on 
the floor. She must have been asleep. 
She picked herself up and wondered 
what made her go to sleep all in a mo- 
ment. And Father, why be had fallen 
asleep in his chair too. Dear Father, 
he looked so white and tired; but then 
he had been the Town Clock all day 
and all night, so that Mr. Harper could 
be at home with his little baby boy. 

Would he sleep long and get rested, 
she wondered. Before Father came 
the Town Clock had fallen asleep and 
failing to strike the hour on time, had 
been discharged. It gave her such a 

happy, helpful feeling to think she was 
here now to wake Father in time. She 
was so glad she had stayed. She would 
let him rest a few moments longer, but 
it would soon be time for the town clock 
to strike, 


She stood at one of the windows and 
looked down, down on the busy city, 
then up at the rapidly moving clouds, 
already being kissed by the Sun, as he 
bade them a loving good-night. She 
loved to -watch him from here as, his 
day’s work done, he slowly disappeared 
from view leaving such beautiful and 
hopeful promises benind. But better 
still she loved to be here with Father 
when he watched over the sleeping city. 
Once she and Mother had stayed till 
they could hear him call out, so loud 
and clear, ‘‘ Twelve o'clock, and: all’s 
well!” 

Sometimes he was forced to rouse the 
sleepers when a fire broke out, lest 
their beautiful city should be damaged 
or destroyed. No wonder every one 
loved the Town Clock who warned 
them of danger and watched over them 
sleeping or waking. 

It was time to wake him now. 

‘‘Father,’’ she said, softly, going to 
his side. ‘‘Father,” she repeated 
louder, as he did not reply. 

How soundly he slept. She called, 
called again and again, even shook him; 
but he would not wake. What must 
she do? If she could not wake him, 
the clock would not strike and they 
would discharge him as they did the 
other man; and then what would be- 
come of Mother and the children? 

With the tears rolling down her 
cheeks, she made one more agonizing 
effort to waken him, and then looked in 
helpless despair at the clock and at the 
motionless bell. Suddenly a thought 
came to her that made her start and 
tremble. Couldshe? Dareshe? She 
must try for dear Father and the Mother 
and children. 

Climbing on a chair, she took down 
the hammer that felt so heavy, and 
then, pushing the chair close to the 
great bell, she climbed into it again, 
this time on her knees so she would be 
where she could strike well. Her little 
eyes went up to the clock, that still 
marked one second of the time. She 
was not too late. _ 

Clang — cla-ng —cl-ang — cl-ang — 
cla-ng—cla-ng—cla-ng. 

The hammer dropped to the floor, 
and, burying her face in her hands on 
the rim of the bell, Barbay caught her 
breath and gave a terrified sob. 

Had she counted right? It had 
never sounded so before. It seemed as 
tho the first sound had deafened all the 
others and would never stop. Did it 
sound so to those who were listening? 
Did everybody know it was not Father, 
dear Father? How dreadful it all was! 
Would they do anything to Father—or 
to her—if it was all wrong? 

She looked up. How soundly Father 
still slept! Mr. Harper would soon 
come now and let him gohome. He 
would not mind his going to sleep, for 
he had been kind to him. 

There were footsteps on the stairs. 
Mr. Harper was coming. No, there 
were voices. In an instant Barbay was 
at her father’s side and, putting her 
arms round his neck, kissed the white, 
tired face and called him by every en- 
dearing name she could think of. As 
the door opened, she drew her arms 
more tightly round him, as tho she 
would protect him from threatened 
harm. 

‘*Hulloa! What’s this?’’ said the 
Mayor, as he and the janitor entered. 

‘Don’t, please don’t let them dis- 
charge him,’’ said Barbay, her big, sad 
eyes looking anxiously at the two men. 
‘* He could not help it, indeed he could 
not; forhe’s been the Town Clock all day 
and night. Oh don’t—please don’t!’’ 
she pleaded, the tears beginning to roll 
down her cheeks. 


‘This is more. serious than [ 
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thought,” said the Mayor, gently draws 
ing the child away, and putting his ear 
down to her father’s heart. 

‘*How long has he been this way?’’ 
he asked, quickly. 

*‘I don’t know. I went to sleep all 
of a sudden, and when I waked up I 
was on the floor, and Father was asleep 
too.”’ 

«Get a doctor here as quickly as pos- 
ible,” said the Mayor to the janitor. 
‘‘He is stunned and may be so for 
hours; but I think he'll come out of it 
all right. I confess I do not know what 
to do myself.’’ 

‘‘Now,” he said, turniag to Barbay, 
who was again leaning protectingly 
over her father, ‘‘tell me who made the 
clock strike just now?” 

With a terrified look Barbay crept 
closer to her father as she said: 

‘‘Oh please, I couldn’t wake him; 
and I was afraid they would discharge 
him.” 

‘«Well,’’ said the Mayor, ‘‘ who made 
the clock strike ?’’ 

‘I did,’’ said Barbay, trembling all 
over. 

‘*You,” said the Mayor, looking 
her over carefully—‘‘ you made the big 
town clock strike ?” 

‘«Please, please, don’t let them do 
anything to Father!’’ said Barbay. ‘I 
tried so hard to do it right.’’ 

She half sobbed out the iast words, 
as her head went down on her father’s 
shoulder. ‘ 

The Mayor’s eyes threatened to give 
him trouble, as he said, kindly: 

‘««Come here, little woman. Do not 
be afraid. No oneshall do anything to 
your father that you do not like. Come 
and tell me how you made the big 
clock strike.” 

Encouraged by his words and by the 
tone of his voice, she loosened her hold 
of her father and had soon given an 
account of how she had tried to be the 
Town Clock. 

‘« Did I count all wrong ?’’ she asked, 
wistfully. ‘‘Oh, it was so dreadful!” 

The Mayor put his arm round her 
gently and drew her to him, his eyes 
glistening anda lump rising in his 
throat, as he thought of all she had 
gone through. 

‘« You are a dear, brave little woman,” 
he said, earnestly, brushing her hair 
back from her eyes. ‘‘ Yes, you count- 
ed all right and everybody knew what 
time it was; but the old clock sounded 
astho it was almost too weak and too 
tired to strike; that was all.” 

«‘ And they won't discharge Father?”’ 

‘*No, he shall not be discharged; 
but I think we must see that he has a 
few days to rest before he goes to work 
again.”’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ gasped Barbay—‘‘oh, how 
beautiful! Then I don’t mind—no, I 
don’t mind all that dreadful part—I 
don’t mind anything”— and putting 
her head on the Mayor’s shoulder, she 
burst into tears. 

The next day the story was told all 
over the city of how the tall tower had 
been struck by lightning and the Town 
Clock had been stunned and uncon- 
scious for hours; and of how Barbay, 
who had been stunned too for a few 
moments, had tried to be the Town 
Clock herself, so that Father, dear 

Father, might not be discharged. 


Batimore. Mp. 





WHILE escorting a lady home the 
other evening a popular doctor attempted 
to relieve her cough by giving her a loz- 


enge. He told her to allow it to dissolve 
in her mouth. No relief was experi- 
enced. The doctor felt chagrined the 


next day when the lady sent him a coat 
button with a note, saying that he must 


have given her the wrong kind of loz- 
ease: and that he might need this one.— 
‘un, 
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Learn by Heart. 
To Lucasta 


ON HIS GOING TO THE WARS. 


"TELL me not, Sweet, I am unkind,—- 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I aot honor more. 
(RICHARD LOVELACE, 1618-1658. 


Pebbles. 
“* His cause died with him,’’ said the 


‘hunter when he shot the black crow.— 
Yale Record. 





....Her first thought.—Benham: ‘‘ The 
wolf is at the door.’’ Mrs. Benham: 
‘* Tell him to wipe his feet.’’—Z7ruth. 


..:.Bostonian; ‘Why is it that you 
Chicagoans always say,‘Howis things?” 
Chicagean: ‘' Because we want to know; 
that’s why!’’—Puck. 


..“*This is a well-read man,’ re- 
marked the doctor, as he examined the 
Indian patient and found him in good 
lhealth.— Yale Record. 


....The public was kept in ignorance 
tto the last moment as tothe New York 
smember of the Cabinet. It turned out to 
ibe a case where ignorance is Bliss.— Zhe 
Boston Transcript. 


....A Sprig Poéb.— 
Sprig, sprig, beautiful sprig! 
Od the blossobs you are fed; 
Everythig is dice whed you 
Have do bad code id your head. 
—Com fort. 
....Mrs. Flatt: ‘‘This poem is very 
affecting where the old man is described 
as watching the dying embers.’’ Flatt: 
‘* Yes; but it could have been made more 
affecting by describing him as watching 
the cold steam pipes.”’—Puck. 


....By Special Permit.—‘‘ Here! what 
does this mean?’’ shouted Whooply, as 
he found his youngest riding a broom- 
stick over the top of the piano. ‘ This is 
all right. Mamma said if I’d stay in I 
could play on the piano.’”’—Detroit Free 
Press. 

.---A maid with a duster 
Once made a great bluster 
A-dusting a bust in the hall; 
And when it was dusted 
‘The bust it was busted, 
And the bust now is dust. 
That is all.—Princeton Tiger. 


....‘* There was a strange man here to 
see you to-day, Papa,” said little Ethel, 
who had met her father in the hall as he 
came home on Wednesday night. ‘‘ Did 
he have a bill?’ asked Binks. ‘‘ No, 
Papa. He had just a plain nose.’’—New- 
ark Sunday Call. 


....Contributions from 1900 (with 
gies to The Lark).— ‘ 
Often when I wish to take a drink 
I find my mouth just full of ink, 
And then I have to stop and think 
How it became so full of ink. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


apolo- 


....Two Irishmen were repairing a 
well over on Long Island, when suddenly 
one of them missed his footing and fell 
tothe bottom. The other, greatly ex- 
cited, leaned over the edge and exclaim- 
ed: ‘‘ Denny! oh, Denny! are ye dead?” 
No answercame. Then he called again: 
‘*Denny, if you’re dead, speak?” Pres- 
ently the fellow at the bottom replied: 
**Sure I’m not quite dead, man; but I’m 
spachless!"’"—Harper’s Round Table. 


....‘'The meanest.man”’ is a person 
who seems so frequently encountered 
that itis a pleasure to run across the 
most tender-hearted man. He was stand- 
ing just outside his office, when a friend 
stopped to inquire: ‘‘How is Diggles 
getting along? I haven’t seen him for a 
long time.’’ ‘‘Worse than usual,’’ was 
the reply in tones of the deepest sympa- 
thy. ‘‘Very much worse than usual, 











poor fellow !” ‘Are you sure of that?” 
‘Certain. I recently had my salary re- 
duced, and I can’t lend him nearly as 
much as I used to.”"— Washington Star. 


....A poor Irishman one day went to 
the office of an Irish bank and asked for 
change in gold for fourteen £1 Bank of 
Ireland notes. The cashier at once re- 
plied that the Cavan Bank only cashed 
its own notes. ‘‘ Then would ye gie me 
Cavan notes for these ?’”’ asked the coun- 
tryman in his simple way. ‘‘ Certainly,” 
said the cashier, handing the fourteen 
notes as desired. The Irishman took the 
Cavan notes, but immediately returned 
them to the official, saying: ‘‘ Would ye 
gie me gold for these, sir?’ And the 
cashier, caught in his own trap, was 
obliged to part with the money.—An- 
swers. 





Puzzles. 
THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 

For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘ Heather 
from the Brae,’’ by David Lyall. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the three best puzzles 
received during March the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—One year’s subscription 
to the Century Magazine. 

SEcOND PrizeE.—‘‘ A Century of Cha- 
rades,’’ by William Bellamy. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ A Second Century of 
Charades,” by William Bellamy. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


ZIGZAG. 

The zigzag, beginning at the upper, 
right-hand letter, will spell the name of 
a famous poet. He was born more than 
three hundred and fifty years ago. 

Reading across: 1, A well-known trage- 
dy of which nearly forty English transla- 
tions have been made; 2, a mythical 
horse with the power of speech; 3, the 
city where the poet’s greatest work was 
published in revised form and with the 
title it still bears; 4, to provide with; 5, 
one of the seven archangels; 6, the city 
where the poet studied law; 7, one of the 
aboriginal tribes of this continent; 8, a 
prominent constellation; 9, an ancient 
serf; 10, a great religion; 11, one of 
Shakespeare’s clowns; 12, a Hebrew pa- 
triarch; 13, a volcano in Sumatra. 

J. A. M. B. 


Scott DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My primals and my finals each name a 
novel by Sir Walter Scott. ” 

Reading across: 1, The surname of the 
commander of the Halcyon, named in 
‘The Pirate’’; 2, the Christian name of 
a beautiful English heiress named in 
‘*Castle Dangerous;’’ 3, the surname 
assumed by Cadwallon in *‘The Be- 
trothed’’; 4, the wilderness in which 
lived Theodoric, the ‘‘ friend of the cross, 
and flail of all infidels, heretics, and 
devil-worshipers’’; 5, the surname of an 
old Northumberland woman who figures 
in ‘‘Rob Roy’’; 6, the surname of the 
clerk of the Council-chamber door, and 
chronicler of the ‘‘Queen’s Entertain- 
ment at Kenilworth Castle in 1575”; 7, 
the Lady Rowena’s-maid; 8, the surname 
of a Jewish chemist who figures in 
‘* Kenilworth.”’ F. W. F. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
When the following words have been 
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rightly guéssed, the central letters wil 
spell the name of an American ad 
miral. 


Reading across : 1, Towarm thoroughly; 
2, pertaining to the pine tree; 3, a shelf 
of rock; 4, the circumference of any- 
thing; 5,a whim; 6, to crouch; 7, not 
identical; 8, fat; 9, to collect and reduce 
to order; 10, a sheet of paper once folded; 
II, to plunder; 12; booty; 13, a tumult; 
14, a public house; 15, to discourse on. 

S. T.. D. 
DovusLe Acrostic. 

My primals name an animal widely 
celebrated in Song} my finals may all be 
found in the word ‘‘ repeatedly.” 

Reading across: 1, To fashion; 2, pre- 
pared; 3, globular; 4, connected; 5, often 
served at dinner; 6, covered the inner 
surface; 7, colored with a dark fluid; 8, 
domesticated; 9, inclination; 10, ghastly 
pale; 11, a species of antelope; 12, easily 
understood; 13, to improve; 14, a little 
hill; 15, to set at defiance. D. M. B. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 4. 


NumericaL Enicma.—“ After what I owe to God, 
nothing should be more dear or more sacred than 
the love and respect I owe to my country.” 

AMERICAN GENERALS.— Longstreet, Early, Hunter, 
Hood, Kilpatrick, Porter, Miles, Grant, Bragg, 
Price, Butler, Banks, Stonewall Jackson. 

A Worp P1.—“ Let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothing butourcountry. And, 
by the blessing of God, may that country itself be- 
come a vast and splendid monument, not of oppres- 
sion and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and of 
liberty, upon which the world may gaze with ad- 
miration forever.”-—DanizL WEBSTER. 

(The * Riddle ’’ of February 25th was erroneously 
signed. It was written by Lord Macaulay.) 





EXTREMELY NERVOUS 


“TI was hardly able to crawl around, was dizzy, and 
could not sleep, and in the midst of it all I had malarial 
fever. I could not sit up over half an hour. A neigh- 
bor told me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so. Ina 
little while I could eat and sleep. I took five bottles, 
and I am perfectly cured."—Mrs. Frep TURNER, 
Barre, Vt. Be sure to get only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is sold by all druggists. 





Price, #1, six for $5. 





Hood’s Pills are prompt, efficient, and easy in 
effect. Cure indigestion, bilious- 
nes:, constipation, sick headache, and all liver ills. 


SLEEP AND A SPRING BED — 


are synonomous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


-The “ Ideal” 


spring bed is general- 
ly acknowledged to 






perfection of an 
ed made. Itissoft 
and elastic and con- 


. The 
** Tdeal ’? is finely made of very best quality of metal 
durable and } 


Facts Abo Pp 
ing. It tells all about the “‘ Ideal ”’ bed. 
FOSTER BROS., MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. ¥. 


GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Blend ot Coffee. o 





ladies as well as my 4 They are 
s uniform in quatis and flavor. 
I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 


Freight prepaid b 
within 100 miles of New York. 0 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
CALLA 


i x 
Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St. New York. 


rders by mail receive 





House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 








wearer. ...- 





DRESS DREAMS — often had, seldom realized. Whose fault? Dressmaker 
perhaps; material probably. The nearest approach to a ‘‘dream”’ of 
a gown is made of Priestley’s Silk-Warp ‘‘ Eudora’” Cloth. With its 
soft, rich surface, it possesses a charm “* f ; n 


of its own, which it lends to the 


Stamped every 5 yards on the selvedge, ‘‘ Priestley’s Eudora.” 


the ideal 


sarap Henrietta. 
















“More Work 
turned out!” 

_ Phat = 
suits the boss | 


“Less Labor 1” -— 








Indeed 
We'ré both 
Suited With 

the 
’ WEW MODEL 
REMINGTON. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


5 BOX 


IN THE 


Mercantile 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


—-will hold a fortune. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


SPRING TRIPS 


TO 
C i : f i 

Leaving New York in April, visiting all the 
Leading Cities and Reserts of the West, as 
follows : 

Tour No. 1.—Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Manitou, 
Garden of the Gods, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Alaska, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Minneapolis, St. Paul, etc. 

Tour No. 2.—Same as No. 1, except omitting Alaska. 

Tour No. 3.—Chicago, Kansas City, Santa Fé, Salt 


Lake City, Glenwood Springs, Manitou, Garden of the 
Gods, Denver, etc. - 

Each trip embraces a complete round of the 
California resorts, including San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Monterey, Santa 
Cruz, San José, Lick Observatory, San Rafael, San 
Francisco, etc. The Yosemite Valley is optional. 
The tickets allow the passengers absolute freedom of 
movement. These tours will be made in special vesti- 
buled trains, with dining cars, and the passengers will 
travelin the most comfortable and leisurely manner. 
The train will pass through the interesting scenery by 
daylight. There will be other tours to Alaska and the 
Yellowstone Park during the summer months. 

Tours to Florida, Nassau, Jamaica, Japan, Round the 


World, Europe, etc. 
Railroad and steamship tickets at lowest rates. 
Descriptive pamphlets can be had on application. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East 14th St.,Union Square, New York. 
296 Washington St , Boston, Mass. 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
250 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
9 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tours to California via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


In Southern California is found the realization of 
a dream of the ancients. Here are the ‘* Golden 
Apples of the Hesperides,’’ ripening beneath a sky 
more beautiful than that of Rome, and in a climate 
more perfect than that of Athens. Never in the wild- 
est flights of his imagination did either Homer or 

esiod ever conceive of a garden richer in verdant 
beauty, more productive of luscious fruit, or set amid 
more picturesque and lovely surroundings. Here 
the rose entwines the orange, and the snow-mantled 
peaks of the Sierras reflect the golden glow of the 
evening twilight. 

The last of the Pennsylvania Railroad tours to 
California will leave New York and Philadelphia 
March 27th, stopping at Chicago, Omaha, Denver, 
Colorado Springs and the ‘“‘Garden of the Gods,” 
and Salt Lake City. Tourists will travel by special 
train of Pullman palace cars going, and return on 
regular trains via any route within nine months. 
Regular one-way or round-trip tickets will be issued 
for this tour in connection with a special ticket cov- 
ering Pullman accommodations, meals, and other 
tour features going. The latter ticket will be sold 
at the following rates: From New York, Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg, or Altoona, $60.00; Pittsburg, 


58.00. 

App to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1106 Broad- 
way, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, stating return route desired. 
































































Baker’s Chocolate 


made by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED IN (780, 








Has the well-known 


YELLOW 
LABEL 


on the front of every pack- 
age, and the trade-mark 


\ “La Belle Chocola 
| on the back. 





Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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ina the Wheat 
is Seg = oy ps ©) 
wood ig remov- 


rt, N. Y. The greatest health food in the ©) 
) world. Superior to Graham fiour 

or Wheat meal. 
©) If your grocer does not keep it, send 


8 Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. -\agZ 
Iljustrated bookiet mailed free. 


De Laval Made Butter 
Always Stands Stands First. 


The butter competitive awards, constituting one 
of the most important features of the Annual Con- 
vention of the National Buttermakers’ Association, 
at Owatonna, Minn., the past week, again point the 
way to all seeking highest quality in butter produc- 
tion. 

The Gold Medal, or first prize, was won by H N. 
Miller, Randall, lowa, who was also the winner of 
the first award at the recent Iowa State Dairymen’s 
Association meeting, Marshalltown, Iowa The 
Silver Medal, or second prize, was awarded to G. 
H. Littlefield, Savanna, Ill. The Silver Cup for 
Minnesota State entries was won by C. Simeran, 
Owatonna, Minn. All of these successful exhibits 
were ‘‘ Alpha” De Laval made butter, as has likewise 
almost invariably been the case in previous years, 
the Gold Medal winner a year ago being Thomas 
E. Milton, of the Milton Deir Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

A review of the scoring of all 1 the butter exhibits at 
Owatonna, including all makes and systems, shows 
that of all exhibits poy 96 or above, 85 per cent. 
were De Laval made, and that all exhibits scoring 97 
and above were of De Laval make only. 

The honor scoring record of De Laval made but- 
ter the past three years has been a most marvelous 
one the world over. Almost without exception all 
competitive butter main prizes, at every Exposition, 
Fair or Dairymen’s Meeting, whether International, 
National, State or District—both Creamer 
Dairy—have gone to De Laval “‘ Alpha”’ or “ Baby” 
separator users. 

he use of “‘ Alpha” and “* Baby ”’ separators does 
not necessarily insure the making of good butter, 
but it does insure the cream going to the ripening 
room in the best possible condition for perfect but- 
ter making, and in better condition in various re- 
spects than is otherwise attainable. Under exactly 
the same conditions of making, ‘“‘ Alpha” made but- 
ter will invariably score from three to thirty points 
higher than butter made with any other separator or 
creaming system. 

The superiority of ‘‘Alpha’’ and ‘‘ Baby ’’ made 
butter has now been so broadly and thoroughlv es- 
tablished as to be universally recognized by all fam- 
iliar with the facts in such respect, and must in fu- 
ture prove even a greater factorin butter markets 
than heretofore. 

If you would know wy “ Alpha” and ‘‘ Baby” 
made butter is superior to that produced in any 
other wa , sead for Creamery catalogue No. 505, or 
** Dairy’ catalogue No. sete 


THE DE LAVAL L SEPARATOR CO., 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74 NEW vc Street, 
CHICA 


Go. NE YORK. © 
DEA 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


The Insurance Business. 
II. 
INTERIOR MANAGEMENT. 
BY ANDREW B. CONKLIN. 


Lack of space in the previous article 
prevented a reference to the special 
knowledge the solicitor and insurance 
agent should possess; in fact, a whole 
book might be written as to those em- 
ployments and how the work should be 
attended to. The solicitor, first of all, 
must be acquainted with the varieties of 
policies, their advantages, disadvantages, 
cost to the insured, etc. 

Policies of insurance may be generally 
divided into whole life, endowment, en- 
dowment insurance, term, joint life, an- 
nuity, and survivorship annuity. 

A whole life policy is a contract in 
which the company agrees to pay the 
policy holder, or his representatives, a 
specified sum of money at the end of the 
year in which the person, whose life is 
insured, may die. In the case of a term 
policy the company pays the specified 
amount provided the death occurs within 
a certain number of years named in the 
policy. An endowment policy is one in 
which the company pays a specified 
amount to the insured himself at a cer- 
tain period should he be alive to receive 
it. A joint life policy is where the in- 
surance is paid on the death of one of 
two, or more, persons named, on the 
joint continuance of whose lives insur- 
ance is made. 

Where an annuity is obtained a given 
sum is paid annually during the remain- 
der of life, or fora certain number of 
years, in consideration of a gross sum 
p2id at once by the annuitant. A survi- 
vorship annuity is an agreement to pay 
a specified annuity to a nominee during 
the survivorship of the person on whose 
life insurance is made. Then there is 
the Tontine dividend, or savings fund 
policy. This may be described as an 
ordinary life policy, or an endowment in- 
surance policy, with from ten to twenty, 
cr more, years to run in which what is 
called the Tontine principle is applied to 
dividends; 7. e., the annuity is shared’ by 
subscribers, the share of each subscriber 
being increased as the subscribers die, 


until, at last, the whole goes to the last’ 


survivor, the whole transaction ceasing 
after his death. 

The interior, or office management of 
insurance companies differs, and it is not 
practicable to lay down any definite rules 
how they are all carried on. Ordinarily, 
the president of the company is the high- 
est authority and decides all important 
questions connected with the manage- 
ment. But sometimes the vice president 
is the active officer who attends to this 
kind of work, which involves questions 
of contracts, the appointment of general 
agents or managers, occasionally solic- 
itors, the assignment of territory, making 
purchases of stationery, blank books, fur- 
niture, etc., for the company, the invest- 
ment of funds, etc. In some companies 
the secretary has more power than in 
others, but he usually prepares contracts 
for agents, has general charge of the 
correspondence which, in the large com- 
panies, is enormousand has to be divided 
up among many men. The insurance 
agents connected with the different 
branch offices are in constant communica- 
tion with him in regard to important 
questions that come up for settlement. 
It is an important qualification in an in- 
surance agent and, for that matter, impor- 
tant for every man in business, to be able 
to write a good letter in which the matter 
in hand is stated clearly and concisely. 
An unintelligible business letter causes 
great annoyance and waste of time to a 
man of large affairs whose every minute 
during the work-day is valuable. Solic- 
itors do not usually have any correspond- 
ence with the secretary of the company; 
as a rule, they are under the direction of 
a general manager. 

There is a manager’ of agencies. He 





must be a man of exceptional business 
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experience, and must be practically well 
acquainted with all questions of life in- 
surance. He must possess sound judg- 
ment and be able to decide quickly in re- 
gard to any proposed scheme that may 
come before him. He is generally in 
charge of a large number of agencies, and 
travels over his territory constantly, 
keeping in touch with the business and 
seeing that the men in charge of the vari- 
ous branches are doing all they can to ad- 
vance the interests of the company. 

Anotherimportant officer of the company 
is the medical examiner. He is always 
located at the general, or home office. 
When policies are taken out at a distant 
branch office medical examinations are 
made by physicians located in or near 
the town where the office is located. 
Sometimes an agent employs a doctor es- 
pecially for the occasion; but,in any 
event, the medical examination of a man 
who applies for an insurance policy must 
be strict and impartial. An insurance 
expert, in speaking of the delicate rela- 
tions that.exist between the agent and 
the doctor he employs, says that the 
agent should never attempt, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the medical ex- 
aminer. ‘‘He should neither suggest 
certain replies nor question any of his 
conclusions. The medical examiner 
should confine his sources of knowledge 
strictly to the application and his personal 
inspection of the candidate for insurance. 
When the application is completed, the 
agent has nothing more: to do with it, as 
far as the medical examiner is concerned, 
nor should he receive any information 
from the agent on the subject of the 
health of the applicant. All interference 
of this kind is unprofessional. 

Another very important functionary in 
an insurance company isthe actuary. In 
early times this term was applied to any 
clerk or registrar; afterward it denoted 
the secretary and adviser of a joint- 
stock company, but especially of an in- 
surance company. The term is now ap- 
plied specifically to one who makes those 
calculations as to the probabilities of 
human life on which the practice of life 
insurance, andthe valuation of reversion- 
ary interests, deferred annuities, etc., 
are based. This sort of work requires a 
special aptitude for the higher mathe- 
matics, and the men who hold positions 
of this kind in the leading insurance com- 
panies receive large salaries for their 
services. 

Aninsurance company, so far as its in- 
terior work is concerned, is divided into 
several departments—the policy depart- 
ment, the renewal department, the work 
done by the Actuary, the mortgage de- 
partment, the department of law, etc. 
Each of these departments is in charge 
of one of the officers of the company, or a 
general manager. The number of clerks 
employed by a company in the home 
office will range from twenty to forty in 
the smaller companies, to from one hun- 
dred to two hundred in the larger organ- 
izations. 

These clerks usually begin their work 
with the company as errand boys, being 
paid about $3 a week. Such a boy is 
gradually advanced from one position to 
another, as he shows his ability, and as 
the needs of the service require more help 
to attend to details of the business. In 
the smaller companies the clerical work 
increases as the business develops. In 
the beginning, for instance, the work of 
two or three departments may have been 
under one manager and one set of clerks. 
When the company becomes prosperous 
this one department is divided into two 
or three branches. An old and experi- 
enced clerk is put at the head of each 
branch. Youngerclerks, who have shown 
promise in their work, are promoted into 
the positions formerly occupied .by the 
old employés. All the younger help, 
from the office boy up, are advanced a 
peg or two; and there may be need to en- 
gage new employés. The clerks in an 
insurance company, as a rule, remain 
with the organization for many years, 
sometimes for life. In this respect they 
are very much like the clerical help em- 
ployed in a bank. It is not at all uncom- 
mon to find clerks who have been con- 
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nected with one company for a quarter of a 
century, or longer. It would not be possi- 
ble to state the salaries received by these 
people, because the well established com- 
panies, with plenty of funds, will, as 
they can afford to do, pay more for that 
kind of help than the companies that are 
not so well off. But the compensation is 
always fair, and often exceptionally 
good. Large institutions of this kind de- 
mand prompt, reliable and intelligent 
service,and they are willing to pay for it. 

Women are largely employed in insur- 
ance companies as clerks, while a woman 
of experince is sometimes put in charge 
of the policy department where all busi- 
ness connected with policies and their 
holders is transacted. Such a woman is 
paid the exceptional salary (z.¢., excep- 
tional for a woman) of from $40 to $60 a 
week. The policy department in the 
large companies is divided into geograph- 
ical sections; each of these sections hasa 
special-room provided for its own busi- 
ness. These rooms are superintended by 
a head female clerk with an assistant. 
The head clerk receives about $16a week 
and conducts all the necessary corre- 
spondence with the agents in charge of 
branch offices. 

The careful reader may have noticed 
that the words ‘‘insurance ”’ and ‘‘ assur- 
ance’’ are frequently used in books and 
newspapers, synonymously. This was 
more commonly the case up to 1826, -when 
an English writer on insurance, Mr. Bab- 
bage, called attention to the fact that the 
words had been used indiscriminately for 
contracts relative to life, fire and ship- 
ping. He suggested that the word ‘‘as- 
surance”’ should signify a contract de- 
pendent on the duration of life, which 
must either happen or fail, while he de- 
fined the word ‘‘insurance’’ to mean a 
contract to any other uncertain event. 
which (like fire insurance), may partly 
happen or partly fail. Some writers use 
the word ‘‘ insurance ”’ where life is con- 
cerned as well as in other cases; at other 
times the terms are used indiscriminate- 
ly. One authority makes a nice distinc- 
tion; he says that a person insures his 
life, his house or his ships, while a com- 
pany assures to him ineach of these cases 
a sum of money, payable in certain con- 
tingencies. Another critic says that 
assurance represents the principle and 
insurance the practice. 


New York Ciry. 


Philadelphia Sontasial Markets, 


BY GEORGE G. GROFF. 


PHILADELPHIA and all the towns and 
cities of southeastern Pennsylvania pos- 
sess a system of markets by which farm- 
ers come into direct communication with 
consumers, and huckstering and ped- 
dling are dispensed with. 

These markets are held in buildings 
especially designed for the purpose, and 
devoted to no other uses. As formerly 
constructed they were iong, low build- 
ings, erected in the middle of a street, 
leaving a carriage way on either side of 
the building. These street-obstructing 
markets have now nearly all disappeared, 
and commodious high buildings erected 
on the line of other edifices have taken 
their place. : 

The interior furnishings of a market 
house consisted of long rows of ‘‘ stalls,’’ 
extending the whole length of the build- 
ing, with aisles between the stalls for the 
convenience of purchasers. Each stall is 
a bench about four feet wide, six or eight 
feet long, with an upright rack at the 
back, provided with hooks, upon which 
articles may be hung for display. The 
farmer displays his produce to the best 
advantage over the stall and racks. 
These stalls rent at from fifty to a hundred 
dollars per year, a larger price being 
charged peddlers, hucksters and those 
not strictly selling their own produce. 

Ina conspicuous place on the stall is 
commonly seen the farmer’s name, and 
often also his county and the name of his 
farm. On some streets where no market 
house exists, farmers sell directly from 
their wagons, which are backed upto the 
curbstones. These are called ‘‘ curb- 
markets.”’ 

Most farmers attend market two days 
in the week, the best days being consid_ 
ered Wednesday and Saturday. If a 
farmer goes but one day in the week it 
is Saturday. Some markets are also 
open Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

In the days before the advent of the 
railroad farmers drove to market in their 
own conveyances, often from farms dis- 
tant as much as twenty miles from the 
city. The journey to market was made 
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during the night, and the return journey 
during the daytime. This night journey 
was necessary because of the early hour 
at which the markets open, daylight in 
summer and a ligtle earlier in winter, 
and frequently all the’ produce was sold 
by eight or nine o’clock and the journey 
home was begun. At the present time most 
farmers residing at a greater distance 
than five miles from the city, go to mar- 
ket inthe cars. At each station along 
the railroad a box car is placed on a side 
track the day preceding market day. It 
is loaded by the farmers and‘in the even- 
ing is run into the city, the goods being 
transferred to the stalls by draymen. In 
all cases the early hours still continue. 

In the smaller towns, the farmers still 
drive to market in their own wagons. 
Everything which can be grown in the 
country appears in these market stalls. 
Prominent is ‘‘ Philadelphia Print But- 
ter,’’ so-called because each pound is 
stamped with some peculiar device, a 
sort of trademark bythe maker. Other 
dairy products as cottage cheese, Dutch 
cheese, buttermilk and ice cream, poultry 
dressed inthe Philadelphia style, eggs, 
veal, sausages, scrapple, pudding, vege- 
tables and fruits in season, mince-meat, 
pickles of all kinds, apple butter, dried 
fruits, jellies, preserves, flowers (wild 
and cultivated), dried corn, herbs and 
roots for domestic medicines, and game, 
as rabbits, opossums, raccoons and snap- 
ping turtles which farmers’ boys send 
along to secure some spending money. 
Occasionally a farmer will take with his 
own produce that of his neighbors who 
do not attend market. This is soldon a 
commission, usually of twelve and one- 
half per cent. 

The produce offered for sale in these 
markets is all subject to examination by 
city inspectors, who investigate not only 
the quality but also the weights and 
measures used. Whenever butter is 
short in weight it is confiscated for use 
in the almshouse. 

In every market will be found some 
stalls occupied by butchers, others by 
fruit and other dealers (as bakers), while 
outside the building are often found deal- 
ers in fish. 

These markets are patronized by all 
classes of citizens. Wealthy persons deal 
regularly with certain farmers, from 
whom they receive the choicest butter, 
eggs, cheese, lamb, poultry, etc., these 
articles in stated quantities being sent 
from the market by the farmer, or deliv- 
ered to servants who call at the stall for 
them. Other private householders of less 
means regularly attend market for all 
their food, but go from stall to stall, deal- 
ing where they can do best. Boarding- 
house keepers and small hotel keepers 
are regular patrons of the markets. 

The advantages of the market system 
are evident. The city dwellers are sup- 
plied directly from the farms, securing 
much of their food while it is fresh and 
wholesome, while the farmer gets better 
prices for what he produces. Almost all 
the farmers who are at all careful men 
and try to please their customers, become 
wealthy attending market. This is be- 
cause everything produced on the farm 
can in this manner be marketed, as extra 
vegetables, windfall fruit, wild nuts, 
game, etc. The farmer who does not 
attend market is not able to dispose of 
very much which he produces. 

The disadvantages of the system are 
seen in the large amount of time lost by 
both farmer and patron by attending the 
market. The farmer loses at least’ two 
whole days in each week. This requires 
an extra man to be hired, or in some cases 
the wife ora daughter attends market, 
the husband remaining at home. Then 
he loses much sleep if he drives to mar- 
ket, or at best because of the early hours 
when the market opens. 

These unfavorable factors are gradually 
bringing about changes. Farmers are 
less and less willing to be from home so 
much, they do not like the early hours, 
and they begin to see that the grocer can 
sell their produce at about as good ad- 
vantage as they can do it themselves. 
So gradually the market farmer is disap- 
pearing and his place is being taken by 
the grocer, and the professional huckster 
who goes his regular rourds, purchases 
the products of the farms which is again 
sold in the cities, and, indeed, in many 
cases to other farmers; for in many places 
farmers may now be found who regularly 
buy all their butter, vegetables and meat. 
Altho such farmers may be devoted to 
specialties, they do not seem to prosper 
as the market-men of old. 


LewispurG, PENN, 
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Personals. 


VicE-ADMIRAL SiR JoHN O. Hopkins, 
commander of the British Mediterranean 
squadron and now in charge of English 
affairs at Crete, is an ‘‘ old sea dog’’ and 
has seen ‘‘no end of service.’’ He was 
present at the attack of Sevastopol in the 
Crimean War, has been First Lord of the 
Admiralty, aide-de-camp to Queen Victo- 
ria, etc., and is known to Americans as 
Commander of the British Naval move- 
ments in Hampton Roads during the 
World’s Fair. Heis grizzled and bronzed, 
and as he is seldom on land he has little 
use for his numerous decorations and 
honors. 


....Of the few Mexican posts who have 
become known to the outside world Guil- 
lermo Prieto, who died recently in the 
city of Mexico, stands in the front rank. 
His poetry, which he used to compose at 
his leisure and only for the love of it, re- 
sembles somewhat the lighter verse of 
Byron and Moore, and shows unmistaka- 
ble signs of a dreamy, sanguine disposi- 
tion. He wasa soldier also and states- 
man of no small measure, and was one of 
the few survivors of the signers of Mex- 
ico’s Declaration of Independence. He 
came of an old Andalusian family, but 
was always an ardent advocate ot home 
rule and democracy. 

....A unique figure has arisen in the 
political arena of South Carolina. A 
“tall, slim, wiry-looking man, with a 
scrub of a beard and a tangle of iron- 
gray hair,” is the outward description of 
the Rev. J. H. Archer, at present Sena- 
tor from Spartanburg County. Mr. Arch- 
er, before his election, was an obscure 
Baptist minister, retired from the field of 
ministerial work, and known only in his 
own county for opposition to the State 
colleges, which have been favored tar- 
gets for political aspirants for the past 
few years. He is both an iconoclast and 
a pessimist, and from the first debate in 
which he took part has commanded the 
respect if not fear of his opponents on 
account of his extreme and decidedly 
original views, strengthened with a style 
of delivery that reminds one of that of 
John J. Ingalls. In two years the test 
will be made upon the Gubernatorial 
race; and if Archer, who now seems to 
be the candidate in opposition to Tillman 
and Tillmanism, should win, there is a 
possibility that he will be sent to Wash- 
ington as State Senator from South Car- 
olina. 


..A political exile fromthe Dominican 
Republic, Gen. Augustin F. Morales, the 
leader of the Liberal Party, has just ar- 





rived in this country from the Island of 
St. Thomas, where he has been spending 
the latter months of his twelve years ex- 
ile. He is here to study our political, 
commercial and financia\ institutions, 
which he greatly admires, and about 
which he has often written in his news- 
paper articles, when he was editor of the 
chief Liberal paper in San Domingo. 
Le Régénérateur was the name of the 
journal, and it was on account of the 
articles and liberal views published in it, 
that Morales was persecuted, and finally, 
after atwenty years’ editorship, thrown 
into prison, from whence he escaped and 
avoided the death sentence, which would 
assuredly have been pronounced upon 
him. This was in 1885, and since that 
time General Morales has taken a prom- 
inent part in four or five revolutionary 
movements aiming at the, overthrow of 
the dictatorial government of the island; 
but all of his plots have proved unsuc- 
cessful. He will not return to his native 
land when his exile is over, as he has de- 


clined repeatedly to accept any political 
amnesty or favors at the hands of Presi- 
dent Heureaux. 





Good merchants find out 
that it pays to sell Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends. 

But look out for the one 
that ‘is made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 








ARE YOU 


GOING tro PAINT ? 


« FERINITE”” COTTAGE COLORS. 


Save 25 per cent. on cost of Painting and get a 
better and more economical result. tor all exte- 
rior and interior Painting they are unparalleled 
for beauty and durability. Send for card of beau- 
tiful shades to THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 











38 Burling Slip, N. Y. It will pay you. 








In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking. the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the sefection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


1s kept free from contamination and ail im- 
purities during process of manufacture— 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 

Ask tor Peter Moller’s Gil, and see that the bottle—a 
flat, oval one—bears: our name as agents. Notice the 
date in perforated letters at bottom of the label 

Schieffelin & Co.. New York. 
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5 1. Every month dur- ¢ 
RULES ing 1897; in each ¢ 
of the fourdistricts, prizes will be ¢ 
awarded as follows: 


The 1 Competitor who sends in 
the Largest Number of cou- 
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20 Second Prizes, each’ of 
40 


$100 Pierce Special Bi- 
Thind Prisea euch of $25 000 
Gold Watohes.. oasvess 1,000 

Cash and Prizes given each 
MODED occccccececccvecce 400 
12 

Total given during 12 
months 1897........... 840,800 





HOW TO Competitors to 
OBTAIN THEM. ““Stnlicht” 


Soap bly wage as they can collect, 
e@ top portion ot each 
wrapper, that portion containing 
the heading “SUNLIGHT Soap. 
These (called ‘*Coupons”) are to 
be sent, postage fully paid, en- 
closed with asheet of paper stat- 
ing competitor’s full name and ad- 


NAME OF DISTRICT. 








pors from the district in which he 
or The resides will receive $LOO 
Cash. 


The 5 Competitors who send in 
the Next Largest Numbers 
of coupons from the district in 
which they reside will Each re- 
ceive at winner’s option a lady’s 
or gentleman’s Pierce Special 
bicycle, price $100.00. 


The 10 Competitors who send 
inthe Next Largest Numbers 
ef coupons from the district in 
which they reside will Each re- 
ceive at winner’s option a lady’s or 

entleman’s Gold Watch, price 
$25.00. 


2. The Competitions will Close 
the Last Day of Each Month 
during 1897. Coupons received too 
late for one month’s competition 
will be put into the next, 


3. Competitors who obtain 
wrappers from unsold soap in deal- 
er’s stock will be disqualified. Em- 
ployees of Lever Brothers, Ltd. 
and their families, are debarred 
from competing. 
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a New, York City, Brook- 
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ginia and District of 


The Bicyclesare the celebrated 
icrce Special, 1897 Pattern, 
New York State (outside m’i’'d by Geo. N. Pierce & Co. ,of 
SB of N.Y. City, Brooklyn, Long Buffalo, Bostcn and New Y 
Fitted with Hartford Tires, First- 

m 
Dela- dre Bell, Standard 


4. A printed list of Winners in 
Competitor’s district will be for- 
warded to Competitors in about 21 
days after each competition closes. 


5. Lever Broth Ltd., will 
endeavor to award the prizes fair- 
ly to the Lest of their ability and ¢ 
judgment, but it is understood ¢ 
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New Depart- 
rd Cyclometer, 
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> 3 were Maryland, West. and Hunt Luce Saddle. 
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LEVER BROS., LTD., 
NEW YORK. 
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_ _TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 


The largest and most complete collections of GENERAL NURSERY. STOCK 
in America, including all desirable novelties. 
edition) free to customers; to others 10 cents. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
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BAL ALA AVAVAYAY AYA 


Beautiful Catalogue (168 pages—1896 
Every intending buyer should have it. 
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Ayer’s Pills that I received perma- 
UTCHINGS, 


nent benefit.”—C. H. H 
Auburn, Maine. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 











GRYSTALS 


and irritable Digestive 
Emollient, attractive, 
hole range of cereals. 
MPLE FREE. 


Ask Dealers, or 
n, N. Y..U0S& 


-New Complete Catalogue of 
BEST SEEDS that Grow 
mailed FREE to any address. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE& CO. 
Philadelphia. 


T\ | VN Horse Carts 
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12 STYLES. 





es Eerelar het. or 
Tel TO: 

bees works, Tatamy, Pa., to all 

STEEL voints, HOBSON & CO. 

AXLES. Station P. 2 Stone St., New York 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy”’ has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet shoula 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by all Druggists 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
Ques BALSAM. Fi 





A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 


Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 
One month.......... $ 25 | Six montns..........$1 5¢ 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months oees 2 28 
Four months........ i 00 | One yeaf.........006 3 








CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber..........seesseees $5 


95 oc 
One year each to two subscribers...........+++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.......... Koadcees 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............... 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber..........seeeseees 8 so 
Four subscribers one year each.........seeeee 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber............-..+0 IC 00 
Five subscribers one year each...........0e008: 10 0c 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advanee, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copiés 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our Cludding List. Binders 
for THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers. sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew. therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to reccive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
-ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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AKI N Lead (see list of brands which are | _ Special to “ The Independent” Readers. 
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Buffalo. 
charges paid 
Absolutely Pure. Louisville. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. THE GREAT ese BA CO, 
oO. 289. 31 an 
Celebrated for its great leavening strength and National Lead Co., rf Lr oadway, New York. sila oaas NEW YORK CITY N. 
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The standard for all sérviées. Can be used with steaii, €le€tritity 6¢ water power. This a : : ‘ 
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action are required. For fite protection the Wotthingtén is the standatd adopted by thé il 
Underwritefs’ Association: Catalogues ahd full inforthation will be furnish€d on applitatioh porters an ta: ers, 











HENRY R: WORTHINGTON ; 
86 Liberty Street; Néw York - fe Kilby atts: Boilie, Mass cotilinaag ty Satta ies ay China, Glassware 
SMITH COLLEGE GIRLS la POPULAR PRICES | POPULAR PRICES! 





_ RIDE THE 


Northampton 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANUS. 
Call.and inspect the newly invented patent Granu 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for for ps or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearl —_ 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square 

all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, iotead- 
eee Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
ures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE BANNER 
THE CYCLE LIGHT FOR 1897 


THEY KNOW WHAT’S BEST. We did fot get t ont ¢ o 4 96 lemp aa Lrg late in the  segno, 


So do AMHERST COLLEGE BOYS, and they ride | greatly tinproved ‘and’ wilt more than please its pur 
rows 4 fowertel, broad light, iandsomes illuminates 


The N otthampton_—» ence. “Your des dealer ir souls pare them until he Py eerif 














































selid, any part of the 
It's the Swell Wheel of '97. Cite y Wind Proof Sig te Not Jott Out, 
Are you up to date? jos vw Pod me! emovable. ills 
COUNT Tae Nomruampron. | Niels Easy, Take Apart “Eaiy fo but one aa 
Get a catalogue, then you'll get the wheel. = ittuminant. BS li a hae ae : * 
Diie- Siahlss “titties tal eatin » Has a Positive Wick D The Sh tag - Mail ? Store in America. 
Northampton Cycle Company, 0 you Oop Dy Mal 
NORTHAMPTON, M ASS. No ay the Ualeet States i si so rong oly to vest the sents ¢ of 
: : persons living at a ance who are to to shop by mail in 
Pe ener ee eee order tosecure the Newest and best merchandise as this. Buying by mail 
Brass and iron Bedsteads, with — as near Personal Shopping as an infallible mail system 
canmake it. 
Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. oe Te 
Illustrated taper mention Tue Inve. MP vurns rerosene in | Send for our Illustrated Fashion Catalogue. | 
CHAS. P ROGERS & C0 splashing. 5 in- Ready April roth, and [lailed Free... . | 
efi "9 : ; Handsome side ; 
264 and 266 Sixth Avenue,cor. 17th St., lights. Neil aes buy more goods and better goods here for ae money » thee 
NEW YORK. PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO, in any pF og house in America, 
= | eacaael Maen ape remanten, Onde. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
oni = SHAE FINE LAWN GRASS SEED. 





Now is the. 
Time to Sow! 


Write for our Catalogue 
ie or call and consult us about 





CAD AO PS PY FS F& FS FD FS - - -O 





To Let ov Lease for a Summer Hotel, 


High-class Boarding House, Private School or Resi- 
dence, 

A large, handsome and completely furnished house 
in the town of Woodstock, Conn., capable of accom- 
modating forty to fifty guests, with out-buildings 
and farm of 160 acres. Woodstock is» famous for ° 
beautiful scenery ; elevation 700 feet ; boating, bath- 
ing, tishing, shooting, and golf links in the immedi- 
ate vicinity: this establishment will be let to a re- 
sponsible person on very favorable terms. Address 


E. A. BOWEN, 130 Fulton St., New York City. 


your lawn. 


For Meadows and 
f= Permanent Pastures 
Bae we will send, free, on 
s application, circular 

giving formulae to suit 
FILES AND BINDERS. == 3 a every kind of soil and 


We can supply Files and Binders for Tue Inog-« situation. 


oo ee J. M. THORBURN &CO.. 15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Tue InpEpeNpENT Press, 41 anp[43 Gopp STREET, NEAR Fuiton Street. 

















